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M'AJOR Gardner writes about Bohemia— and other 
places — but, though he should know what Bohemia is, he is 
mistaken in regarding himself as a native. His vray of life 
has been much too varied and unconventional for the narrow 
Bohemian, who is always careful to preserve his careless 
appearance and could never, at the age of sixty, be passed 
into the Army by a medical board. Major Grardner is just 
himself, an adventurous and entertaining character. He 
knows the world from England to America and Japan and 
back again. His rule of life, he says, was never to remain 
in any sort of employment, however remunerative, " after 
finding we did not suit one another, or that the associations 
were distasteful " He has been an officer in the Law Courts, 
a journalist, a theatre manager, and a soldier, and in each 
capacity has enj oyed himself thoroughly. He has something 
to say of the play by Joseph Chamberlain, which is 
f reqiieatly referred to, but of which Jew people seem to have - 
any knowledge. Maj or Gardner read it at the request of 
Tree, to whom it was submitted. Chamberlain did not wish 
it to be known that he had written a play which was notf 
thought good enough to be produced. Major Gardner's! 
opinion is that " it failed in dramatic, but by no means in ' 
literary interest. While there was not quite sufficient e 
' action ' in the plot, the dialogue and characterization were . 
brilliant — ^in. parts equal to those of Oscar Wilde. Thea 
opening scene w"as on the Terrace of the House of Commons t 
at tea-time. The intricacies and intrigties of party politics t 
provided the theme. The title was ' The Politicians.' " 



joumalisl, theat-rical ' maniifgl* (v^itl'-^Tftee^lilrs. 
Langtry, and Mrs. Pat Campbell), Oriental traveller, 
Assistant Provost-Marshal, Control Officer of the Inter- 
Allied Police of Upper Silesia— and seems to have got 
a good deal of interest, not to say enjoyment, out of 
all of them. The book contains many good anecdotes. 
Here is one of Charles Wyndham/ who, as is well known, 
started life as a medical student before going out to 
America to try his ftirtnne on the stage, at the Montank 
Theatre, Brooklyn, then under the management of 
General Sinn : — 

When the Civil War started, he asked Sinn to release him 
from his engagement. Sinn remarked, " What can you do m 
the War? You can't fight." "Well, at any rate," replied the. 
^ young actor, " I can cut oft legs." " You can go my boy 
iaid Sinn, "and I ohly hope you can cut off legs better thin 
vou can act." 

' It rather makes one smile in the light of subsequent 
events. However, Sinn is not the only good manager 
who has made a bad shot of this kind. 
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Chapter I 

CHILDHOOD 

Some apology is due from one who has been so little 
in the public eye, and yet presumes that his reminis- 
cences may be as interesting to the general public 
as they appear to have been when casually related 
piecemeal in course of conversation. The fact that 
my personal experiences of many spheres and phases 
of life extend from a sensational murder case in 
i860 to my demobilisation from the Army in 1920 — 
exactly 60 years — and, geographically, from the 
United States in the West to Japan in the East with 
the European Continent and India en route, may 
be sufficient excuse for my intrusion. 

If I deserve to be described as a " rolling stone," I 
may claim that it is through no fault of mine. Mis- 
fortune, mere accidents, and, to some extent, my 
rule of life never to remain in any sort of employ- 
ment, however remunerative, after finding that we 
did not suit one another, or that the associations were 
distasteful, are answerable for what might appear a 
restless disposition. The need of rest, mentally or 
physically, has unfortunately never exercised my 
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14 CHILDHOOD 

mind. In the period of seventeen years, from 1889 
to 1906, I did not enjoy in any one year, more than a 
fortnight's, in some of these years not so much as a 
week's leisure or holiday. In spite of my age I 
trust that my narrative will not justify any allusion 
to " anecdotage." Certainly no one with whom I 
have been associated and with whom I have worked 
during my more than five years War service would 
suspect me of senile decay. 

As I have never kept a diary, except for business 
and official purposes, I do not pretend to be precise 
in my dates. Nor have I adhered strictly to any 
chronological arrangement. I have just written 
down things as they have occurred to me, often more 
with regard to subject than to date. 

***** 

My birth coincided with the more important 
episode of the Crimean War, also, it happens, with, 
inter alia, the first use of photography in portraiture, 
the abolition of the Revenue Stamp on newspapers, 
and the first issue of a London daily newspaper, the 
Daily Telegraph, at the price of one penny. 

In those days the London Police wore tall hats, 
carried their truncheons slung from their belts 
outside their tunics, and were not permitted to grow 
beards. Paddington still had its Parish Constable. 
Fire engine stations were few and far between, and 
the only fire escapes were owned and managed by a 
philanthropic society. Postmen were dressed in 
scarlet coats, and there were only two deliveries of 
letters daily. Milk was delivered at the door by a 
hefty woman carrying two cans suspended, one on 
each side, from a wooden yoke across her shoulders. 
The Post Office had no connection with the Telegraph 
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system, telegrams having to be despatched from 
railway stations. It seems strange to recall that 
then Bayswater, where I lived in my early youth, 
next after the Royal Borough of Kensington, the 
most fashionable of the outskirts of London, was 
regarded as so apart from the Metropolis itself that 
my mother used to talk of driving " into London " 
for shopping. My father's bank, a branch of the 
London and Westminster, now in Oxford Street, was 
then the only bank west of Trafalgar Square. 

In the Bayswater-road my father did Special 
Constable duty in 1848 on the day of the great 
Chartist Meeting, together with Monsieur Napoleon 
Bonaparte who was destined to be the last Emperor 
of France. 

I remember being taken by my father in the 
'sixties to see the making of the Thames Embank- 
ment, east of Westminster Bridge. An extra- 
ordinarily high tide had flooded the streets between 
the Strand and the river, and there was a panic 
among the inhabitants. Very prompt measures had 
to be taken, and many thousands of men were put to 
temporarily banking off the water, which subse- 
quently developed into the completion of the present 
Embankment. 

I travelled on the first Underground Railway two 
days after it was opened. The termini of the 
Metropolitan were then at Paddington and King's 
Cross. At about that time Railway Companies 
introduced luggage vans as the only means of carrymg 
passengers' baggage. Until then the luggage was 
piled up on the roofs of the carriages, as is shown 
in Frith's picture, " The Railway Station." 

My earliest reminiscences are associated with a 
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then celebrated murder case. At the age of five, 
while with my parents at Filey in Yorkshire, I had 
diphtheria and was attended by a local doctor 
named Pritchard. He was a big, handsome man, 
very fond of children. I became so devoted to him 
that my father invited him to pay us a visit in 
London. A few months after this visit the news- 
papers gave many columns about the sensational 
" Glasgow Murders." Dr. Pritchard had moved 
from Filey to Glasgow, and there had fallen in love 
with a lady whom he could not marry owing to 
there being a Mrs. Pritchard alive. He set to work 
to poison his wife. While the poison was slowly 
taking effect he allowed no nurse or doctor in her 
room. Her mother insisted on visiting her, and, in 
order to prevent her discovering the cause of her 
daughter's illness, he poisoned her food also. Both 
died, and Pritchard was hanged. Very shortly 
before the " Glasgow Murders " the first murder 
ever committed in a railway carriage had created a 
great sensation. A commercial traveller, named 
Briggs, was the victim. There was such strong 
circumstantial evidence against a German, named 
Miiller, that he was hanged. At the gallows he 
made what some of those present insisted was a 
confession and others a denial of his guilt. He spoke 
in his native language, and it will never be known 
for certain whether he said " Ich habe Es getan " 
{" I did it ") or " Ich habe Es nicht getan " (" I 
did not do it "). The first " common hangman " 
whose name I can remember was Calcraft. His 
immediate successor was Marwood. It is a some- 
what remarkable coincidence that, while Calc;-aft 
held the appointment of hangman, the Secretary of 
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the Board of Trade was a Mr. Calcraft, who was 
succeeded by a Mr. Marwood. Dr. Pritchard was 
not the only murderer with whom I have been 
acquainted. In the 'eighties I made the casual 
acquaintance of Dr. Lamson, who took advantage 
of his professional knowledge of poisons in murdering 
his young brother-in-law, on whose death a con- 
siderable amount of money went to his sister, Mrs. 
Lamson. The medium employed was aconite in- 
serted in capsules, and the punishment was death. 

The deepest impression left on my mind by any 
event of the 'sixties was the entry of our present 
Queen-Mother into London. It was a Saturday in 
March, 1863, but I can picture it all vividly now. 
My parents had booked seats on a temporary stand 
in the Edgware Road, near the Marble Arch. Across 
the road at intervals were splendid triumphal arches, 
and every window within sight was gaily decorated. 
Smart " barouches " drove by conveying ladies, 
wearing " poke " bonnets and flounced crinolined 
skirts that overlapped the sides of the carriages, to 
the houses from which they were to witness the 
greatest spectacle that London had ever seen. The 
road was cleared of traffic, and lined by infantry 
wearing the old-fashioned shako (the officers with 
bushy whiskers) and police in tall hats — the effect 
of a mounted constable in a tall hat and with a 
drawn sword can hardly be imagined to-day. It 
was the first big crowd that I had ever seen, and I 
have seen none greater or more patient since. 

The Prince of Wales's affianced bride from Den- 
mark had disembarked that morning from the Royal 
yacht " Victoria and Albert," at Gravesend, and 
was to be married on the following Tuesday at 
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Windsor. Booming of distant cannon announced 
that the Royal train had entered the railway station 
four miles away, but we had over an hour to wait, 
because near London Bridge the crowd had broken 
the lines of police and soldiers and, in its enthusiasm, 
so hemmed in the Royal carriage that it could not 
move until, half an hour later, reinforcements of 
cavalry cleared a way. 

What sounded like the faint rumble of thunder 
warned us that the procession was at no great 
distance. Gradually, minute by minute, it increased 
in volume. That extraordinary, spontaneous out- 
burst was not an expression of loyalty to a popular 
Princess. London knew then but little of this 
daughter of Denmark. In those days newspapers 
did not give personal paragraphs as they do now, 
except in formal, stilted terms ; " Society " papers 
had not come into existence ; picture postcards 
were not dreamt of ; the Illustrated London News 
was the only paper that gave pictures, and photo- 
graph portraits, such as they were, could be repro- 
duced only by rough wood-cuts, and were not 
exhibited in shop windows. All that London ex- 
pected to see was a young Danish Princess who was 
about to marry the son of their beloved Queen. 
They saw a girl of extraordinary beauty, as delighted 
by her reception as they were by her personality. 
I had a vision of a martial display of cavalry, I saw 
Court carriages, the occupants of which did not 
interest me — nothing interested me much until the 
one carriage passed at a walking pace. Then I 
realised the meaning of the wild, deafening cheers. 
There was an entrancing charm about the heartiness 
and freshness of the smile and bow with which the 
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beautiful girl responded to that great ovation. I 
recall, too, the expression of delight on the face of 
the young Prince of Wales, who sat facing his fiancee 
— the Prince who was destined to be one of the in- 
fluential Monarchs in the world's history, and the 
father of another Monarch who, in spite of recent 
revolutions and of dethronement and assassination of 
the hereditary rulers of other European States, is 
more firmly established on the throne and in the 
hearts of his people than, probably, any crowned 
head in the world. As a contrast to the above, the 
first striking event in political history which I can 
recall is when in 1868 I overheard my father at 
breakfast reading out from The Times the account 
of the tragic assassination of Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico, a Prince of the House of Austria, and a 
martyr to the interests of International political 
intrigue, nominated, not at his desire, to the Throne 
of a State which did not want a Throne. 

In my tenth year it was decided that my sisters 
and I must learn German (in my case before I had 
learnt English sufficiently), and my mother and five 
children took up a temporary residence at Bonn on 
the Rhine. While we were there the war broke out 
between Prussia and Denmark, and, as there was 
some ground for supposing that England might 
intervene on the side of Denmark, there was a wave 
of anti-British feehng in Germany, so much so, that 
for several days my sisters and I were not allowed 
to go beyond the grounds of our hotel. It was then 
that the story was circulated in England to the effect 
that Queen Victoria had told the Prime Minister, 
" The first shot fired by us against Prussia will be 
followed immediately by my abdication." During 
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our stay in Bonn, General Garibaldi stopped for a 
night in the town in course of his memorable tour of 
visits to the Potentates and peoples of Western 
Europe. I, presumably as the youngest Englishman 
in Bonn, was presented to him at the Bellevue Hotel. 
The imposing figure with strong eyes, high forehead 
and long hair and beard, and the world-famed red 
shirt, are among my earliest impressions. 

The first military operation in which England was 
concerned that I can recall was the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition under Napier of Magdala. The capture of 
King Theodor's stronghold (due mainly to the 
handling of the heavy artillery by Colonel Milward, 
father of Dawson Milward, the present-day actor, is 
associated in my mind with what I believe was the 
first time that newsboys sold a special edition in the 
London streets on a Sunday. As a military event, 
its importance was entirely insignificant, seeing that 
only one man was killed on our side. History relates 
that a cocoa-nut fell on his head with fatal result. 
Among the more exciting occurrences during the 
early years of my boyhood were the great Tooley 
Street Fire, which lasted several days, when Braid- 
wood, the first Fire Brigade chief, lost his life, and 
the Fenian trouble, connected with which the attempt 
was made to blow up Clerkenwell Prison as the only 
means of releasing certain Fenians serving sentence 
there. I heard the explosion distinctly ; in fact it 
was heard all over London. It was unsuccessful in 
its object, but several persons in the neighbourhood 
were killed. I visited the scene the following 
day. One of the perpetrators, named Barrett, was 
hanged. 

In 1866 the great Hyde Park riots, arising from 
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the promoters of the Reform Bill being refused per- 
mission to use Hyde Park for a demonstration, lasted 
three days. Nearly a mile of the iron raihngs round 
the Park were torn down by the mob, and cavalry 
and artillery had to be called on to assist the Metro- 
politan Pohce. I was not allowed to go near the 
Park until the third day when both mob and pohce 
were tired out. 

The " garotting " epidemic scared the West End 
of London for many months in the 'sixties. Hardly 
a night passed without someone being gagged and 
robbed in the London streets. Young men going 
home from the theatre or club armed themselves 
with life preservers. My father, who was frequently 
called out at night, carried an enormous knotted 
cudgel. An Act of Parliament had to be passed, by 
which this form of crime was, and is, punishable by 
flogging. Within a week of the passing of the Act 
garrotters turned their attention to some other means 
of livelihood. 

In the early — ^too early — days of my musical 
education, I was instructed, to my intense annoy- 
ance, in the rudiments of the pianoforte by a Mrs. 
Blackburn, daughter of the Madame Dulcken, who 
was Queen Victoria's music teacher. My parents, 
when I was about nine, sought to encourage my 
supposed taste for music by taking me to the Italian 
Opera to hear Mario — I think in "II Trovatore." 
It was a great occasion, being one of the world- 
famed singer's last appearances. All that I can recall 
myself is that my mother had not realized that a 
male of any age must conform to the dress regula- 
tions of Grand Opera. My Eton jacket at my age 
was de rigeur, but I arrived wearing a coloured tie. 
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and suffered the indignity of being kept waiting in a 
passage while an attendant produced a black tie, 
and having it put on in public. The sequel was 
related to me by my mother in later years. After 
Mario's great song of the evening my parents looked 
round to see whether I was in raptures, and found 
that I had slipped off my chair, and was sleeping on 
the floor of the box. But in later years at Rugby I 
was awarded the first prize for music. The examiner 
was Otto Goldschmidt, husband of Jenny Lind, the 
most famous operatic Star in history. 

Before I could be expected to appreciate any form 
of Art I was taken by my father to the studio of the 
then famous Italian sculptor, Marochetti. In spite 
of my youth I was very much impressed by a beau- 
tiful statue of a female figure in white marble. I 
should not have been able to recall the subject or the 
object of this work, had I not, in India, fifty 
years later visited the celebrated Memorial to the 
victims of the massacre at Cawnpore during the 
Mutiny. There, in the centre of the beautiful 
octagonal screen stood the famous Angel of Peace. 
I remarked that I thought I had seen it somewhere 
else in bygone years, and I looked for the name of 
the sculptor. It was " Marochetti." 

Among my parents' large and varied circle of ac- 
quaintance I must have met many interesting men 
when I was too young to be impressed by their im- 
portance, and whose identity I therefore cannot now 
recall. One of those whom I remember was Col. 
Howard Elphinstone (afterwards knighted), one of 
the earliest recipients of the Victoria Cross, when it 
was given only for very extraordinary acts of 
bravery. Queen Victoria selected him as, what was 
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for that purpose known as, " Governor " to the then 
Prince Arthur, now Duke of Connaught. It was 
understood that he was responsible for the education 
and bringing up of the young Prince. Sir Howard 
Elphinstone's end was tragic. On a sea voyage, 
about twenty years ago, he disappeared suddenly 
from the deck of the vessel, and must, unobserved, 
have either jumped or fallen overboard. 

I remember, too. General Williams of Kars calling 
at our house shortly after returning from Turkey. 
My father was well acquainted with Field Marshal 
Sir John Burgoyne, then Constable of the Tower, 
another Crimean General, whom I recall as a wonder- 
fully light-hearted, very deaf old gentleman of about 
eighty years, who told me stories of his campaigns. 
Just about that time he was the guest of honour at a 
New Year's dinner at the Tower, and, in response to 
a toast, he spoke as follows : — 

You wish me a happy new year as a toast, 
And a kindly good act it appears, 
But, seeing that I am neairly as deaf as a post, 
You might have wished me two happy new ears. 

The lines, when punning was more appreciated 
than it is now, impressed themselves on my memory. 

When we were staying one summer at Walmer, I 
frequently saw Lord Palmerston, who, as Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, had his of&cial residence at Walmer 
Castle. He used to ride a steady old horse, and wore 
a tall hat and lavender-coloured trousers with a 
black stripe down the legs. 

As a rather well-known West End surgeon, my 
father numbered among his friends the leading Ughts 
of the medical profession of his day. Sir WiUiam 
Gull, Sir WiUiam Fergusson, Sir Richard Quain and 
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Sir Erasmus Wilson, among others, occasionally 
dined at our house. There are not many who now 
use hair and skin preparations bearing names closely 
akin to " Erasmus " who know that they get their 
names from a very distinguished physician who, 
incidentally, at great personal expense, brought to 
England, as a present to the nation, the world- 
famous Cleopatra Obelisk now standing on the 
Thames Embankment. A considerable portion of 
the large fortune which he possessed was, I believe, 
acquired from purchases of land on the coast of Kent. 
I remember accompanying him and my father on a 
drive from Margate, and Sir (then Dr.) Erasmus 
Wilson's optimism as to the prospects of a site for a 
new and select seaside resort where Westgate-on- 
Sea now stands. 

At that time there was a unique and exclusive 
Club in London, the Albion, membership of which 
was coveted in vain by a very large number of the 
medical profession. It had never more and never 
less than twenty-one members, seven consulting 
surgeons, seven consulting physicians, and seven 
general practitioners. Eminence in the profession 
was not the only qualification, and, on a vacancy 
occurring, any member proposing a substitute 
had to declare that his nominee was not aware that 
he would be proposed. On one occasion the most 
eminent physician of the day was black-balled. The 
twenty-one dined once a month, except August and 
September, at the Burlington Hotel, Cork Street, a 
president being elected for each year. Anyone 
talking medical " shop " at dinner was fined half a 
guinea for the benefit of the wine fund, and it was 
one of the duties of the President to collect as many 
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fines as possible by ingeniously starting some subject 
of conversation which was not professional itself, 
but might draw some member, not on his guard, 
into a remark or anecdote of a professional character. 
I was told, perhaps only to please me, that my father 
was one of the most successful Presidents in this 
respect. 



Chapter II 

SCHOOL-DAYS 

My school-day experiences began at Tabor's far- 
famed private school at Cheam — far-famed by reason 
of the many distinguished men who since about 1850 
were sufficiently instructed there in Latin, Greek 
and mathematics to succeed in passing the Entrance 
Examination at Eton or Harrow. It was in my 
time the most luxuriously appointed private school 
in England. The little chapel was a gem of polite 
architecture. We had the very latest thing in 
swimming baths ; a carpenter's shop fitted with 
turning lathes ; new Eton fives courts, an ideal 
cricket ground and men servants to wait upon us ; 
and the assistant masters were selected more on 
account of their fives and cricket than any high 
scholarly attainments. Tabor had five sons, four 
of whom played cricket for their university ; the 
fifth joined the Navy and was in command of the 
sailing sloop " Eurydice," when she foundered off 
the Isle of Wight in 1878 with all hands, except, I 
think, two who got ashore. 

The school has produced several Cabinet Ministers 
and Ambassadors, at least one Viceroy of India and 
many fine soldiers. Among my contemporaries 
were Kinloch, afterwards commanding a battalion 
of the Grenadiers, and the Earl of Wiltshire, who, as 
Marquis of Winchester, fell while bravely encouraging 
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his men at Magersfontein. In my dormitory were 
at one time future officers of the Scots Guards, 60th 
Rifles, and the Royal Artillery. A special Navy 
class included Hedworth Lambton, now Sir Hed- 
worth Meux, Childers, son of the then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and one of the Beauchamps. Chil- 
ders and Beauchamp two or three years later were 
midshipmen in the ill-fated " Captain," which 
capsized and sank with all on board, except one 
boat's crew, in the Bay of Biscay, on her first voyage. 
The son of her designer, Cowper-Coles, was Com- 
mander and her Captain was the son of Field Marshal 
Sir John Burgoyne. I saw her in the Solent carrying 
great masses of canvas, and remember the comments 
made by " old salts " on her top-heaviness. The 
news of the " Captain " disaster reached us at 
Sandown in the Isle of Wight, where my people had 
a house at the time, within three days of the news of 
the fall of Sedan. 

Among other contemporaries at Cheam were the 
present Earl of Durham and his twin brother 
Frederick Lambton (who were so much alike that 
very few of us knew which was which when they were 
together), and Ivo Bligh (now Earl of Darnley), one 
of the best known gentleman cricketers of his genera- 
tion. I remember Horace Plunket encouraging me 
to do my best in a so-called " fight," in which I made 
a poor attempt to stand up to a bully twice my size. 
During my time at Cheam newspapers were sup- 
pressed on three occasions to avoid some individual 
boy reading unpleasant news. Algernon Bourke 
was there when his father. Lord Mayo, Viceroy of 
India, was murdered by a native in the Andamans ; 
the brother of the beautiful wife of a well-known 
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baronet was not permitted to read the report of a 
historical divorce case in which his sister was re- 
spondent and the then Heir Apparent a witness. 
Thirdly, I was not allowed to know that my father was 
supposed to be fatally injured in the great railway 
accident in France when many English, on their way 
to visit the first Paris Exhibition, were killed or 
wounded. After a long illness he recovered, but 
always bore a souvenir of the occasion in a dent on 
the skull, for which the French Railway Company 
had to pay a very considerable sum. By the way, 
this incident is worth recalling, because it provides 
an interesting contrast between the method of con- 
veying news of those days and the rapid methods of 
to-day. The news of that big railway disaster, less 
than two hundred miles from London, reached 
England two days later, not from a newspaper corre- 
spondent or press agency, but by means of a letter 
from one of the passengers addressed to the editor of 
a London paper. 

From Cheam I went to Rugby. In those days 
there were strictly speaking only eight " Public 
Schools " as the term was recognized by a Royal 
Commission appointed in the late 'sixties to enquire 
into the administration of " our great Public Schools." 
The best known were Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby, and Shrewsbury. I cannot recall which 
were the other three — that is to say, which of the 
following were included : Charterhouse, Marl- 
borough, Westminster, and Uppingham. In my 
days these four, and Clifton, Cheltenham, Welling- 
ton, and, I think, Malvern, were regarded as public 
Schools for the purpose of cricket matches, the 
racquet championship and shooting for the Public 
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Schools Cup at Wimbledon. St. Paul's has in more 
recent years become a recognized Public School. At 
the present time there must be dozens of educational 
establishments which claim to be " Public Schools " ; 
recently two fathers have told me that they were 
sending their sons to public schools, and named 
places of which I had never heard. In fact, the term 
has now lost its former significance ; but, after all, 
education itself is the thing to be considered in these 
days. 

Rugby was then at the zenith of its reputation, 
and I had the privilege of being there under the head- 
mastership of that really great man. Dr. Temple, 
whose early influence has followed many an old 
Rugbeian in after life. I do not think we all realised 
how devoted we were to him until we had passed 
from under his immediate influence. A few kindly 
words of admonition — I can almost hear them now — 
in the broad Yorkshire accent which gave Frederick 
Temple the nick-name "Froddy," were generally 
more effective than a birching, or the fear of it. 

I have not forgotten Temple's last sermon (on 
December 12th, 1869) in the old Rugby School 
Chapel, which was demolished soon after he left for 
Exeter. Never before had the place seen such a 
congregation. " Old Rugs " turned up from all 
parts of the country, and even from the Continent. 
The text was, " Bear ye one another's burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ." There was a death-like 
silence as he closed his sermon with these words : 
" The time has come when we are to part. For 
twelve years I have laboured here. The lines of the 
work were laid down by a great servant of the Lord 
when I was as yet a boy, and I have taken my turn 
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in building up that spiritual temple which Arnold 
first planned. Though we shall be parted, yet we 
can still help each other." 

The next day " Froddy " spoke to us again, stand- 
ing on a chair in the corner of the Quadrangle. In 
its way it was a more impressive sermon than what 
he had spoken from the pulpit, because it was 
delivered in more colloquial language and frequently 
interrupted by brief intervals of absolute silence 
while the speaker struggled to suppress his emotion. 
Miss Temple, his sister, stood by his side, sobbing. 
When he had finished we tried to cheer, but it was a 
failure. We could only crowd round him and each 
in turn press his hand. By the way, this incident 
was the subject of my first contribution to the Press. 
I wrote an account of it to the Daily News, not for 
the sake of " seeing myself in print," but to tell the 
world what we Rugby boys thought of the man 
whose appointment to the See of Exeter had aroused 
the indignation of the old-fashioned narrow-minded 
Churchmen against an avowed " Broad Churchman " 
being made a Bishop. It was the breadth of Temple's 
Christianity that made him a great headmaster. 
Bishop, and Archbishop. 

In their appointment of a successor to Temple 
the Trustees of Rugby School perpetrated a — to put 
it mildly — blunder which nearly wrecked the repu- 
tation of the school. They were, with one exception, 
ardent Tories, while, with one exception, all the 
candidates were Liberals. The latter included three 
men of tried experience and high character as school- 
masters, but the one Conservative, who was almost 
unknown, was appointed. It was his misfortune 
more than his fault that neither masters, as a body 
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nor boys, had any respect for him. The result was 
that in 1871 the traditions of Rugby School were 
black-marked by an episode without parallel in a 
century's history of public schools, when the boys of 
the School House broke out in open mutiny. In 
two years the school numbers dropped from over 
five hundred to a httle over three hundred, and it 
was not until four years or more after a change of 
headmaster that it recovered from the set-back. 

Needless to say, Rugby owes its reputation to a 
great extent to that great classic, " Tom Brown's 
School Days," which delights the heart of the 
schoolboy of to-day as it did mine over fifty years 
ago. It interested me in particular because " Crab 
Jones," who kicked off at the historic football match, 
married into our family. He was a Colonel Smythe, 
whose Villa at Bordighera was not unknown. In- 
cidentally, out of the actual occurrences related by 
Thomas Hughes in his book, arose a most remarkable 
bond of friendship. The Reverend Augustus Orlebar 
(Tom Brown) the Reverend Bulkely Owen- Jones 
(Slogger WiUiams), and Mr. J. G. HoUoway (one of 
the seconds in the famous fight), and to some extent 
Colonel Smythe, kept in touch with one another, 
some of them in the closest friendship, from their 
schooldays until death parted them within a year 
or two of one another — a splendid tribute to the 
Rugby spirit of the day. Even in these degenerate 
days Rugbeians hang together in a remarkable 
manner. When I left the school in 1871, I httle 
thought that nearly fifty years later I should be 
presiding at Cologne at a dinner of Old Rugbeians 
included in the British Army of the Rhine. The 
organizer of that dinner, before we sat down, 
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remarked to me deferentially, " I suppose. Major, you 
are one of the oldest here." " Who do you think is, 
if I am not ? " I enquired. He introduced me to a 
Lieut. -Colonel who turned out to be fifteen years 
my junior ! So I presided. 

Keen " Rugger " players of to-day may be in- 
terested to know that in my time at Rugby the game 
was almost unknown elsewhere, except at the Uni- 
versities, and with two or three famous football 
clubs near London, the members of which were 
mostly old Rugby boys. Two of the best full-backs 
in my day were Arnold Forster, afterwards Secretary 
of State for War, and Graham Tahourdin, now, or 
recently, a member of the staff of The Times. I 
unfortunately forget the names of the best half- 
backs, although I can recognize them in a photo- 
graph now in my collection. Lomax, who was 
badly damaged in a match, was certainly one, and 
among the " Old Rugs " who played against the 
School once a year there was a remarkably fine half- 
back, Kemball-Cook, who played until past forty 
years of age. I myself had any football possibilities 
nipped in the bud by a fractured ankle in a House 
match, which did not mend properly, and was the 
subject of a heated correspondence in The Times 
between Sir William Ferguson, then Surgeon to 
Queen Victoria, whom my father consulted, and the 
then Rugby School surgeon. In spite of Rugby 
being given up so much to football, we always put up 
a good show in the annual cricket match at Lords 
against Marlborough. One year C. K. Francis, now 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate at Lambeth, a very 
fine bowler, took nine wickets, and caught out the 
tenth off his own bowling. 
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Rugby in those days had a bad name for bullying. 
There was a lot of it, and, although on the whole it 
had a beneficially hardening effect, I know of cases 
in which it developed serious nerve troubles. I some- 
times hear the bullying and fagging of those days 
connected. There could be no greater mistake. 
The fag, in my time as a rule, found a protector and 
friend in the big boy for whom he fagged. Anyway, 
I had a good friend, then and in after life, in J. C. 
Hannen (son of the Judge of the Divorce Court, and 
incidentally President of the famous Parnell Com- 
mission), for whom I made toast for his tea and whose 
study I diligently cleaned out every morning. 

I recall an example of Rugby " ragging." A boy 
in my House, whose son has recently made his mark 
in the world of literature, was unpopular. One day 
he got leave to go to London. It happened to be 
cattle fair day, when all sorts of livestock were 
collected in the principal streets, and occasionally a 
driven sheep or pig would take refuge in our quad- 
rangle. When returned from London late in 

the evening, he found his study occupied by one 
sheep, two pigs, and three ducks, who in the course 
of settling personal differences, had made havoc with 
his personal belongings. If these reminiscences 
could be devoted only to Rugby, I could tell many 
interesting stories which any patriarchal school con- 
temporary who reads this may think I have for- 
gotten. 

The Franco-Prussian War broke out while I was 
there, followed by the French Revolution and the 
Commune, the horrors of which have since been 
eclipsed by the Bolsheviks in Russia. We boys were 
all very pro-French, as most English were, so the 
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almost historical skit on the King of Prussia's war 
telegrams to his wife had a large sale at Rugby. It 
was a small photograph showing in the background 
German troops shooting down the French, and in the 
foreground the old King, afterwards Emperor 
WiUiam, on his knees, offering up a thanksgiving. 
The lines were : — 

My dear Augusta, 

We've just had another awful buster. 
We've sent ten thousand men below. 
Thank God from whom all blessings flow. 

WiUiam was in the habit of reporting progress of 
the war to his people by means of a dispatch to his 
wife, which was immediately published by the 
German Press. In these telegrams he invariably 
invoked the aid of, or expressed his thanks to the 
Almighty. It happened that at that time, and until 
his death, he was not on affectionate terms with his 
wife, who resided at Coblenz on the Rhine, a re- 
spectful distance from Berlin. 

While I was at school my summer holidays were 
spent in the Isle of Wight, where my parents rented 
a house, first at Ryde, and later at Sandown. Thanks 
to my father being acquainted with some of the 
owners of yachts then in the Solent I had oppor- 
tunities for yachting such as I have never enjoyed 
since. So far as I can remember, the most dis- 
tinguished boats afloat were the " Cambria," the 
"Witchcraft" (owned by Broadwood, the pianoforte 
manufacturer), and the " Aline," Sir Richard 
Sutton's, which, was years afterwards, bought by 
King Edward, and, when nearly thirty years old, cut 
in two and lengthened. I saw the first of the great 
races round the Island, which the " Sappho," the 
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then famous American boat, was to have won. Its 
owner (WilUam J. Douglas) was sadly disappointed. 
During those holidays I once stayed at Steephill 
Castle, Ventnor, as guest of Mrs. Hamborough, 
whose son, Cecil Hamborough, twenty years later, 
when one of a shooting party, was mysteriously shot 
at Ardlamont. The " Ardlamont Mystery " was the 
sensation of its time. A man rather well known in a 
certain London circle, who was one of the party, was 
tried for murder, and the verdict was neither 
" guilty " nor " not guilty," but the " not proven," 
which is the unsatisfactory conclusion recognised 
by Scottish Law. 



Chapter III 

IN GERMANY AND " THE CITY." 

My father decided that on leaving Rugby I should 
spend a year abroad to learn a language. One day 
he took me down to St. Katherine's Docks, put me 
on board a steamer and gave me a passage ticket to 
Hamburg, an envelope with an address on it, five 
pounds and his blessing. The boat lay out in the 
river, and we had been taken out to her in a wherry, 
and my father had unwisely paid the waterman 
without arranging for the return journey. When he 
wanted to go ashore the only wherryman within hail 
demanded ten shillings for the distance of less than 
a hundred yards. The steamer was just sailing, so my 
father, to my amusement, had to pay the money or 
travel to Hamburg. He chose the former. I found 
that the envelope bore the inscription, " Probst 
Russwurm, Ratzeburg, near Hamburg," which in- 
formed me as to my ultimate destination. We were 
about forty hours at sea, the food was very rough, and 
I was very sick. Incidentally, I came in for a little 
adventure, as I have so often done on my travels. 
I was sleeping on deck, when, at about 6.0 a.m. we 
ran right through a big fishing smack, leaving her 
stern on our port, and her bows on our starboard 
side. It was an exciting moment, not only for me — 
I was wide awake — but also for the crew of the smack, 
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only five out of seven of whom were rescued by one 
of our boats. 

A German passenger, a celebrated baritone of the 
Hamburg Opera, kindly put me on my way to my 
destination by seeing me off in the train at Hamburg. 
When I arrived at Ratzeburg I was met by a fat 
German student who could speak enough English 
to tell me that his father, the Probst of Ratzeburg, 
had sent him to fetch me, and on the way to the 
house he gave me the information, to my sorrow, 
that he and his cousin, a Fraulein Arndt, were the 
only people in the town who could speak any 
Enghsh. Although, as I have already related, I 
had some years previously spent several months in 
Germany with my family, I had learnt only a few 
sentences of German. Later on I appreciated my 
father's wisdom in the pains he had taken to discover 
such a place. In about a month I could speak the 
language fluently, if not always correctly. I had no 
alternative, if I wished to associate with other 
boarders in the house, including two pretty girls. 
Ratzeburg is a little town, which the Germans had 
taken from Denmark seven years previously, entirely 
covering an island in the middle of a lake about 
fourteen miles long, picturesquely wooded on both 
banks. There was good sailing, and in the winter 
splendid skating on the lake, and altogether I had a 
very good time in the ten months that I spent there. 

Among the officers in the infantry battalion (then 
just returned from the Army of Occupation in 
France) I made two friends in particular, which 
annoyed the rest of my acquaintances, because it 
was a very " swagger " regiment and with the 
characteristic of the officer class, the officers 
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associated no more than they were obUged with the 
civil population. I had excellent opportunities of 
studying the Germany Army from within, and a year 
later I induced a correspondence in the London 
Daily News arising from a contribution (my second 
effort in journalism) on " Discipline in the German 
Army." So far as I can remember them, my facts 
and observations must have proved a forecast of the 
utter collapse in 1918 (forty-six years later) of a too 
severely strained system of military discipline. 

I believe that I still possess somewhere a dance 
programme, dated 1871, every space filled in in 
pencil, and with the names of only two ladies, both 
nieces of the great von Moltke. They were at a 
boarding school in Ratzeburg which was not far from 
their home. I also made the acquaintance of their 
brother, then a lieutenant, who was Chief of the 
German General Staff on the outbreak of the Great 
War. One of my fellow boarders at Probst Russ- 
wurm's was a young von Blucher, a great nephew of 
the Field-Marshal of Waterloo fame. While I was. 
there the Probst was visited by the blind Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg, a cousin of Queen Victoria, 
who was much interested in the young Englishman. 
I renewed the acquaintance twenty-six years later, 
when His Serene Highness occupied the Royal Box at 
the Haymarket Theatre to see — or rather hear — 
" Trilby," while I was Beerbohm Tree's manager. 

After leaving Ratzeburg I spent three months on 
the Rhine at Coblenz, and incidentally several 
pleasant — if sometimes boisterous — evenings in the 
officers' quarters on Ehrenbreitstein, little thinking 
that I should live to see a huge United States flag 
flying on the top of the once impregnable rock, as it 
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was when I left the Rhine Army last May. Another 
striking change was in the imposing Royal Palace at 
Coblenz, with its beautifully laid gardens, occupied 
by the Empress Augusta, now a dirty-windowed, 
seedy-looking building, used as a military store, I 
believe, surrounded by a waste of land. By the way, 
while at Coblenz I was presented to the old Empress, 
who had a great partiality for English folk. Also, 
I witnessed a most imposing parade of the Coblenz 
Garrison, when the troops marched past old Em- 
peror William, grandfather of the last Kaiser, and 
the colours which had been through the Franco- 
Prussion war were re-consecrated. 

Having saved a little money, — I cannot imagine 
how — I resolved on a tour of some of the fashionable 
gambling resorts of Germany on my way home, in 
order to increase (?) my capital. The net result was 
that, after playing (at the age of eighteen) at Ems, 
Wiesbaden, and Baden-Baden, I arrived at Metz 
with insufficient money to visit the famous battle- 
fields of the Franco-Prussian War, which was the 
object of going there, and had to borrow money from 
the hotel manager to complete my journey to 
England. I little thought that those thirteen months 
in Germany, and several occasional and brief visits 
later on, would result so many years later in my 
obtaining, at the age of sixty-four, a Staff appoint- 
ment with the British Army of the Rhine. 

But my father, in 187 1, had not foreseen the possi- 
bilities of a Great War thirty years after his death. 
He had intended me to learn German with a view to 
a business career. Curiously, during the four years 
that I rode on a sixpenny bus every day to and from 
the City I found no use for my German. My first 
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year I was at Lloyds, and the other two in a Stock 
Exchange office. Although long office hours and the 
City atmosphere thoroughly disagreed with my 
health, I managed to take interest in my work, and 
have since found a business training and the experience 
of two very distinct forms of City business by no 
means wasted. 

At that time both insurance brokers and under- 
writers were at the zenith of their prosperity. One 
of the leading underwriters, Henry Burnand, was 
offered £5,000 a year to give up his business in " The 
Room " and take the underwritership of one of the 
several Marine Insurance Companies then being 
formed. He refused, but offered to take it for 
£10,000, which could not be considered. Later 
came the slump in individual underwriting, owing to 
the competition of the Companies and the reduction 
of premium rates, and Henry Burnand, as is well 
known, died by no means a wealthy man. Ship 
insurance has changed, very considerably, as regards 
the " risks " taken. When I was at Lloyd's it was 
regarded as an innovation when anything, except 
the ship itself, the freight or the actual cargo was 
insured. I remember trying several underwriters 
before a policy on the value of a parcel of bonds 
being sent to America was entertained. Now, of 
course, there is very little that underwriters will not 
insure against, from twins to a thunderstorm. 

I do not pretend to have brought good luck to 
either Lloyd's or the Stock Exchange, but it so 
happened that the first year of my brief time in a 
stockbroker's office was the most prosperous period 
in the history of " The House " until the South 
African boom more than twenty years later. Not 
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only were new loans and companies being floated 
almost daily, but speculation in existing securities — 
cr insecurities — was fast and furious. The tape- 
machine was then a novelty, and the telephone not 
heard of, and the use of cheques was by no means 
general in the Provinces. Among several of the 
most abortive new Companies about that time were 
the Emma Mine, launched by the celebrated Baron 
Grant, and the Native Guano Company. There may 
still be members of the Stock Exchange who recall 
the verses on the former enterprise. One ran 
somewhat as follows : — 

Titles Kings can give, 

Honour they can't. 

A title without honour is a barren grant. 

But one may be in a worse dilemma, 

To be without title, like the Emma. 

It was found that the promoter of the Emma 
Company had no title to the land in which the mine 
was situated. 

The " Baron " prefixed to Albert Grant's name 
was of some obscure origin, and the name " Grant " 
was assumed. He was Albrecht Gottenheimer, son 
of a Hamburg Jew. In his palmy days I used to see 
him frequently, because he had a large speculative 
account open with the firm whose office I was in. 
He died a poor man in 1899. It is probably almost 
forgotten that he laid out Leicester Square Garden 
in its present form and presented it to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works (succeeded by the London 
County Council) for the use of the pubhc, incidentally 
erecting the only statue of Shakespeare existing in a 
public place in London. 

The social status of members of the Stock Exchange 
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at that time was of a negative quality. In books 
and plays and in conversation the stockbroker was 
regarded as fair game for cynics. There were then, 
I think, only four members of aristocratic families in 
" The House," Lord Borthwick, one of Lord Mayo's 
brothers, one of the Manners-Suttons, and Lord 
Walter Campbell. When the last, a son of a Duke 
and brother-in-law of a Royal Princess, was elected 
a member it caused quite a sensation, and the House, 
to show its indifference to blue blood, " ragged " him 
lustily on his first appearance within their sacred 
portals. There were only three ex-of&cers of the Army, 
Donnithorne from a cavalry regiment, Tyler from the 
Buffs, and Barron from, I think, a Highland regiment. 

Between 1873 and 1876 the " outside broker," 
whose establishment was afterwards known as a 
" bucket shop," was coming into vogue and prosper- 
ing, also the " Financial Editor," who was a more 
important person than the editor of a certain class 
of weekly paper. How such an enormous number of 
investors could be influenced by men of whom they 
knew nothing, and about investments of which they 
knew no more, was incomprehensible to the looker- 
on. The majority of these guides to easy money- 
making were as dishonest as they were astute ; more 
often than not working in the interests of dishonest 
financiers or of a ring of " bulls " or " bears." 
Gradually this institution developed a class of de- 
liberate " blackmailer," who metaphorically held a 
pistol to the head of honest company promoters. 
Eventually the nuisance was more or less stamped 
out by the severity of the sentences passed by Judges 
by whom some of these blackmailers were tried. 

But there were exceptions. Henry Labouchere, 
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as financial editor of the World — before he had 
started Truth in bitter rivalry to Edmund Yates, 
promoter of the World — specialized in exposing 
rotten financial ventures and the vultures who 
preyed on the innocent investor. Among others 
whom he ruthlessly attacked was Abbott, the 
original " bucket shop " proprietor. I was passing 
down Bartholomew Lane one day when the police 
were breaking up a big crowd which had just wit- 
nessed a street " row." Abbott, casually meeting 
Labouchere, had given him a thrashing, or something 
that he intended to be a thrashing. By the way, 
a few years later Labouchere was again a victim of a 
street assault, when the son of the then proprietor of 
the Daily Telegraph broke an umbrella over the 
back of the editor of Truth outside the Beefsteak 
Club, of which both were members. It was alleged 
that Truth had made insulting remarks about the 
assailant's parent. 

In later years I made Labouchere's acquaintance. 
In private life there was nothing of the heartless 
cynic or the relentless antagonist. I knew him as a 
devoted husband — his wife was well-known on the 
stage as Henrietta Hodson — and the slavishly 
devoted father of a sweetly pretty little girl, now the 
wife of a distinguished Italian noble. 

After three years in the City I was rather reluctantly 
convinced that I needed some more healthy form of 
occupation, and I bade farewell to Threadneedle 
Street, intending to go soldiering. I had already 
obtained my first commission in a " crack " Volun- 
teer Corps, the 2nd Middlesex Artillery, commanded 
by Sir William Palliser, inventor of the Palliser 
converted gun, etc., etc., and later on by Lord 
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Arthur Hill from the ist Life Guards. Through 
personal influence I was promised a commission in 
the then recently formed Artillery batteries of the 
Cape Mounted Police on condition that I went out 
to South Africa as a private and produced a certificate 
of proficiency in gunnery. I therefore put in three 
months at the Woolwich School of Instruction with 
a course of Militia Officers, which included practical 
gunnery at Shoeburyness. Just before the com- 
pletion of the course I was informed that the Artillery 
branch of the CM. P. was to be disbanded imme- 
diately. In the ordinary course I should have been 
too old for a Regular Commission, but for once 
candidates up to twenty-two years of age were in- 
vited to compete at one special examination for 
cavalry commissions. I worked hard, but the notice 
was too short, so that, in spite of burning a quantity 
of midnight oil, I was " ploughed." My experience 
at Woolwich and Shoeburyness had whetted my 
appetite for soldiering, and I was on the point of 
enlisting in the Scots Greys when an affair of the heart 
suddenly intervened. It seemed unreasonable to 
expect the daughter of an officer to engage herself to a 
private, seeing that at that time the " gentleman 
ranker " was more often than not the bad boy of a 
good family. Moreover, with the best of luck I 
could not hope to get a commission in less than five 
years. So, I had to choose, vulgarly speaking, 
between Mars and Venus, and I chose the latter ; and 
the lady is now very happily married to someone 
else. 



Chapter IV 
IN THE COURT OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

I WAS wondering what I was going to do next when 
my godfather, Sir FitzRoy Kelly, the last of the 
" Lord Chief Barons of the Exchequer," offered me, 
and I gladly accepted an appointment as clerk in 
the Court of Exchequer. That was the first appoint- 
ment of the kind made under the provisions of the 
Judicature Acts. The salary was not munificent, 
starting at £ioo and rising to £700 per annum, with 
a good pension to follow, but it was decidedly in- 
teresting, and the duties not excessively taxing to 
the physical constitution of a young man of twenty- 
one. They finished on an average at four p.m., and 
my average leave in the year amounted to about ten 
weeks, excluding many odd days when I required 
rest or recreation. 

At that time the three Common Law Courts, the 
Queen's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Ex- 
chequer, also the Divorce Court, were located at 
Westminster adjoining, and communicating with 
Westminster Hall. They occupied what is now a 
vacant space on the north side of the Hall. Later 
on these Courts were transplanted to what were 
then known as the New Law Courts at Temple Bar, 
where the many offices and officials of the Common 
Law and Chancery Courts, until then occupying 
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tumble-down buildings in or near Chancery Lane, 
were concentrated. By then the several Common 
Law Courts and the Court of Chancery had become 
" Divisions " of the High Court of Justice. The 
Court of Exchequer had special jurisdiction, cus- 
toms and privileges. The judges were Barons of 
the Exchequer and known as Baron So-and-So, the 
president of the Court being the Lord Chief Baron. 
One of its functions was swearing in the new Lord 
Mayor every Lord Mayor's Day, when the Chief 
Baron addressed an eloquent speech to the Alderman 
concerned, which always seemed worthy of a greater 
occasion. 

Distinctive features of that Court were two little 
compartments, like private boxes, one at each end 
of the front row of seats allotted to the Junior Bar, 
known as the " Tubman's Box " and the " Postman's 
Box." These were appropriated by the " Tubman " 
and the " Postman," two barristers who had the 
privilege of " moving " the Court in precedence to 
any other member of the Bar present, excepting 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor General. 
Otherwise, the " motions " came on in the " Court 
in Banco " in those days, not according to a printed 
list as now in the " Divisional " Court, but in order 
of seniority. These appointments, which were in 
the gift of the Chief Baron, had therefore an intrinsic 
value, because a solicitor, anxious for his case to 
come on for certain on a particular day, would brief 
one of these two barristers. Before any " motion " 
case was heard, if the Attorney General or Solicitor 
General was not present, the Chief Baron invariably 
enquired, " Is the Postman present ? " and then, 
" Is the Tubman present ? " The Postman in my 
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day was Richard Webster, afterwards Lord Alver- 
stone, the Lord Chief Justice ; I have forgotten the 
name of the Tubman. 

Another of the reUcs of old-time institutions at the 
Law Courts at Westminster was the " Crier," who 
at the assembly and rising of the Exchequer Court 
" cried " the customary proclamation, to which 
no one paid any heed, inviting the loyal subjects of 
Her Majesty the Queen who had any grievance to 
bring before the Court to attend and state their 
cases. I have forgotten the exact formula. The 
Crier at that time was a very smart old white- 
moustached Army pensioner, said to have been ap- 
pointed by Chief Baron Pollock at the request of his 
brother, Field-Marshal Pollock, under whom the 
man had served. I never knew the Crier's name, 
so he had to have a nick-name, and in consequence 
of his military appearance I decided that it should 
be " General Demurrer," which signified a form of 
" pleading " in Common Law procedure much em- 
ployed at that time ; and he was known as " General 
Demurrer " until he retired from his arduous post. 

Another feature of the Court of Exchequer was 
four or five mysterious old men who were the most 
regular attendants at the sittings of the Court 
without having any business there. They occupied 
seats allotted to the public at the back of those 
occupied by Junior Counsel, sitting apart from one 
another, and apparently quite unknown to one 
another. Every morning a few minutes before the 
proceedings commenced they would wander in, one 
by one, and when the Judges entered and the 
members of the Bar rose, these uninvited guests 
rose too, and bowed respectfully. Then they settled 
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down for the day, taking no interest whatever in the 
proceedings, first looking blankly in front of them, 
and then, one by one, gradually falling asleep. As a 
rule, none of them left the Court during the adjourn- 
ment for luncheon, and only one or two would 
produce some mysterious edible from a paper parcel. 
I often wondered what they did during the remainder 
of the twenty-four hours and during the thirty 
weeks of the year when the Court was not sitting. 
Obviously they regarded it as many men of no 
occupation and of a better class in life regard their 
clubs. They were evidently clubless. I have re- 
ferred to them as " four or five," because during the 
first year of my experience they were five ; later one 
of them disappeared never to return. Whether 
they transferred their patronage to the Royal 
Courts of Justice I never knew, because there the 
accommodation for the public was in galleries above 
our heads, and the Court of Exchequer had no 
equivalent among the ten or more Courts in the new 
building, so these interesting individuals could not 
be located easily. In fact, I forgot all about them 
at the time. 

Chief Baron Kelly was not a great lawyer, but a 
more conscientious, courteous and dignified judge 
never sat on the Bench. He was a remarkably 
picturesque figure, too, with the pale, shrivelled, 
but still intellectual face sunk into the ermine collar 
as he sat deep back against the cushions. He had a 
habit of closing his eyes which gave the impression 
that he was asleep, and sometimes caused annoy- 
ance to Counsel addressing the Court. I remember 
a certain Q.C. in the course of a prolonged oration 
on an intricate point of law suddenly stopping and. 
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looking at the almost recumbent figure on the Bench, 
saying angrily, " I observe, my Lord, that I have 
failed to interest you." Kelly opened his eyes and, 
gazing almost sorrowfully at the barrister, said in 
his slow deliberate manner of speech, " I have heard 

all you have said, Mr. , and I regret to tell you 

that, so far, I am not with you." With very junior 
Counsel he was particularly considerate and helpful, 
almost parental. It was characteristic of the gentle- 
ness of his disposition that he was so upset after 
sentencing a fellow-creature to death that he 
arranged with the Lord Chancellor that he should 
never again have to try a murder case. 

Before he rose to the Bench he was known by the 
nickname, " Apple-pip Kelly," owing to, when 
defending a man in a celebrated trial for murder, 
endeavouring to account for the poison found in the 
apple-pie, eaten by the murdered woman, by 
scientific evidence showing that apple-pips contained 
an infinitesimal quantity of prussic acid. He was, 
in his way, what is sometimes termed " an ornament 
to society." At his dinner parties in Connaught 
Place he brought together many interesting people, 
without apparently aiming at any very high standard 
of intellect or social distinction. He himself was 
generally the best conversationalist at his table. 
On more than one occasion I enjoyed his hospitality. 
He was inclined to be a gourmet, as every gentleman 
of his generation should be, and, with a view to en- 
joying his dinner, he generally limited his luncheon 
to two ginger-bread biscuits and a glass of water. 
By the way, I have known another of the Barons of 
the Exchequer lunch daily on no more than an 
orange with a blue pill thrust into it. 
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When Kelly was Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn was Chief Justice of England 
— a good lawyer, a bon viveur, and a humourist. It 
was said that a friend, thinking that he might require 
to communicate with him during the sitting of the 
Court, asked him, " Will a note get at you on the 
Bench ? " " Yes," replied Cockburn, " a five pound 
note." The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
was Lord Coleridge, who afterwards succeeded 
Cockburn. Sir FitzRoy Kelly died in 1880 at the age 
of, I think, eighty-two, and then the post of Chief 
Baron was abolished. 

Between about 1877 and 1890 the Courts were 
infested by what are known as " litigants in person." 
In those days they used, and often abused, the open 
doors of the Courts, both in Lincoln's Inn and at 
Westminster, until they became a nuisance. Just as 
a Court was about to rise for the day someone in the 
well of the Court would jump up and make an 
application for process against someone else, often 
on account of an imaginary grievance. The majority 
of the litigants in person in those days were cranks, 
often persons of unsound mind, whom no one troubled 
to intern. The most conspicuous of this category 
was a Mrs. Davis (long since deceased), who from 
1876 — I remember her debut — until well into the 
'nineties, appeared on an average about twice a 
week in one Court or another, always asking for 
some legal remedy against someone— in the majority 
of cases against some Judge, or Master, or other 
official of the Courts, on the ground that he had 
refused to issue some process or to make some order. 
The most distinguished of all was Mrs. Weldon, 
known to the officials of the Courts as " Georgina." 
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She managed always to keep the Judges in good 
temper, and had the reputation for being well versed 
in legal procedure. As a matter of fact, we used to 
coach her before she went into Court, and often 
helped her as regards preliminary procedure. There 
was also a Miss Fry, a lady with a long series of 
grievances. She opened her career of litigation with 
an action for damages for wrongful dismissal against 
a well-known nobleman in whose family she had been 
governess. Her last action, strange to say, was 
against Mrs. Weldon for slander. She never suc- 
ceeded in any of her cases. Mrs. Weldon was 
successful in an action against Gounod, the com- 
poser, and among her many unsuccessful ventures 
in the Law Courts was an action against her own 
husband. 

One of the most remarkable and rational of these 
litigants was old Mr. Cobbett, a relative of the great 
Cobbett of Com Laws fame. Soon after I took up 
my appointment Cobbett enthusiastically espoused 
the cause of Arthur Orton who impersonated the 
missing Baronet, Sir Roger Tichborne. Orton was 
then serving a term of penal servitude for perjury 
after the historical trial which kept a judge and jury 
and a remarkable collection of eminent lawyers, also 
the whole press of the country, busy for somewhere 
about a year. Cobbett, convinced of Orton's in- 
nocence, and that he was actually the man whom he 
represented himself to be, endeavoured to obtain 
his release by means which proved him to be a most 
capable and ingenious lawyer. He raked up obscure 
sections of long-forgotten £statutes|in|support of his 
applications, sometimes for a Habeas Corpus, some- 
times for a mandamus. In those days there was no 
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Court of Criminal Appeal. He spoke remarkably 
well, and always showed the greatest courtesy to the 
Bench and to his legal opponents, and was treated 
with respect by all. The white-haired strong-faced 
old gentleman was invariably accompanied by Mrs. 
Cobbett, an early Victorian type of old lady in a poke 
bonnet, who carried most of the legal works to which 
he referred in the course of his arguments. Poor old 
Cobbett's end was tragic. One day after meeting 
with the usual polite negative from the Bench, he 
intimated in a firm voice, " Then, my Lords, I must 
go to a higher Court." He strode majestically out 
of the Court of Exchequer, through the doors into, 
and up Westminster Hall in the direction of the 
Committee Room occupied by the Court of Appeal. 
Halfway up the wide flight of stone steps leading 
from the Hall towards the House of Commons, he 
fell, and a few minutes later life was pronounced to 
be extinct. The wild shrieks of the devoted wife 
could be heard by us in the Court which Cobbett had 
just left — for a higher Seat of Judgment than that 
of the Court of Appeal at Westminster. 

Another " litigant in person " came to an un- 
fortunate end. In February, 1878 — the case did 
not concern our Court — a clergyman, named Dod- 
well, instituted that uncommon form of action, a 
" Petition of Right," and, having failed — as nine- 
tenths of these petitions have done — went to the 
Court of Appeal, then sitting in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and there again was unsuccessful. Sir George 
Jessel, Master of the Rolls, was presiding, and de- 
hvered judgment against Dodwell, who next morning 
waited outside the Court and, as Jessel drove up, 
fired at him with a pistol and missed him, and theii 
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politely handed him his card. Dodwell ended his 
days in the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor. 

In those days " Contempt of Court " was punished 
by committal to prison without any term being 
named, and the person committed was supposed to 
remain there until he " purged " the contempt. 
Consequently great hardships were sometimes 
suffered through the alleged offenders not being able 
to obtain their release. One of these cases happened 
to be brought to the notice of the Chief Baron, and 
he instructed me to investigate it. This involved a 
visit to Horsemonger Lane Gaol— long since de- 
molished — and an interview in her cell with a Mrs. 
Parry, an elderly widow and proprietress of a shell- 
fish shop in the Borough, who had been more than 
a year in prison for not paying over a certain sum of 
money (which it transpired she did not possess) and 
thereby committing " contempt." My introduction 
to her by the Governor of the prison was disturbed 
by her cat, which she was permitted to have with her 
in the cell, making a violent assault on the Governor's 
dog which accompanied his master. Eventually 
Mrs. Parry, the Governor and I, managed to separate 
the combatants, and I proceeded to business. The 
poor old lady had no means to instruct a lawyer to 
apply for her release, and had settled down to prison 
life as if she had given up all hope. I made my 
report, and a few days later she and her cat were set 
free. She re-opened the shell-fish shop, and, I hope, 
found that she had not lost all her former clients 
during her enforced absence. 

I was then authorized to visit all London prisons — 
there were two besides Horsemonger Lane — where 
such victims of injustice might be discovered. I 
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found only two ; one, I remember, was in HoUoway 
Prison — a highly respectable dairyman who had been 
ordered to give up possession of a field at Finchley, 
of which he was neither owner nor occupant. I 
presumed that it was in consequence of my dis- 
coveries that a short time afterwards the haphazard 
method of committing persons for Contempt of 
Court was modified. 

All the offices in the new building in the Strand 
and most of the Courts were in use some time before 
the Royal Courts of Justice were opened officially 
with one of the most imposing public ceremonies of 
my time. On the 4th December, 1882, Queen 
Victoria, with all the splendour of a state occasion, 
drove up to the main entrance, and, followed by 
the Prince of Wales, and other Princes, the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Lord Chancellor, and all the 
Judges, the whole of the Ministry, the Lord Mayor 
and others, marched in procession up the Central 
Hall of the building, around and at each end of which 
were seats occupied by the most distinguished officers 
of the Navy and Army in uniform, and the flower of 
the nobility. After the inevitable addresses to Her 
Majesty, Sir William Harcourt stood forward and 
announced : "I have it in command from Her 
Majesty, the Queen, to declare this building open," 
with, literally, a flourish of trumpets. The Royal 
Party had hardly left by the East Gate when the 
crowd in the Strand broke through the police cordons 
and ran wild through the Courts and passages. 

A period of about ten years elapsed between the 
early preliminary stages of the building of the 
present Law Courts and the official opening of the 
building, owing to workmen's strikes, a contractor's 
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financial embarrassment and the architect's diffi- 
culties with the Office of Works. In fact, the subject 
frequently provided " gags " in pantomimes and 
music halls. The site has historical interest. On 
the western position stood many years ago the 
residences of distinguished public men, and on the 
eastern, resorts which have figured in many books of 
romance and history. The latter include the 
" Sponging House," where Theodore Hook was 
imprisoned for debt, the Kit-Kat Club, famous for 
its debates, " Cadger's Hall," where beggars met to 
discuss their business affairs, " Smasher's Corner," 
the coiner's factory, and " The Bible " inn, where 
Jack Sheppard and others of his profession fore- 
gathered to form their plans and divide their spoil. 
When the foundations were being dug, two separate 
systems of underground passages were discovered, 
which had clearly originated underneath " Smasher's 
Comer " and " The Bible " respectively, as a means 
of escape in case of unwelcome visits. 

Many stories were told about Mr. Justice Hawkins 
(afterwards Lord Brampton), who had the reputa- 
tion for being one of the severest judges in Criminal 
cases on the Bench. Here is one which is not 
generally known, and shows him in another light : 
On Circuit, either in Leeds or Bradford, he was 
trying a man for a very serious assault on the girl 
with whom he was " keeping company." In the 
witness box, after giving evidence against the 
accused, she broke down and pleaded for him, saying 
that she would gladly forgive him. The soft side 
of Hawkins' heart prevailed, and, after an interview 
in his private room with the girl, and assuring himself 
that she wanted to marry the man, Hawkins 
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sentenced him to a short term of imprisonment, 
which, after allowing for the number of days during 
which he had already been in prison awaiting the 
trial, left only one day more. Three weeks later, 
Hawkins returned to that city for the purpose of 
attending the couple's wedding, and was accom- 
panied by the Sheriff who had been on the Bench 
during the trial. He also paid for the wedding 
carriage. 

One of the Barons of the Exchequer of that time 
was noted for his social aspirations. He seized the 
slightest opportunity when addressing a jury or 
making observations to a Council, to refer, however 
irrelevantly, to some member of the aristocracy as 

" My friend Lord " or " Lady ." It was 

said that, when staying at a fashionable Homburg 
hotel, he put a ten-franc note in the hand of the head 
waiter, requesting him to place him at the table- 
d'hote (then a prevailing institution) opposite a 
certain Duke. " I am sorry, Sare," said the waiter, 
pocketing the note, " but ees Grace gave me dwenty- 
vive francs to poot you at de oder end of de dable." 
About the same period there were two Judges whose 
names lent themselves readily to bon mots. It was 
then the custom on the first night of Circuit for two 
special toasts to be proposed by two members of the 
Bar mess — " The Judges " and " Wine and Women." 
These two particular Judges were officiating on that 
Circuit, and the barrister who proposed the first 
toast anticipated the speech of the proposer of the 
second toast as follows : " Gentlemen, I propose to 
amalgamate the two special toasts of the evening in 
one. Let us drink to Lush and Shea." The first 
of these two was the eminent father of the present 
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Judge of that name. Justice Shea was a Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. 

When the Court of Appeal was created there was 
no Court accommodation available for it at West- 
minster, and for about two years it held its sittings 
in one of the Committee Rooms of the House of 
Commons, where the Lords Justices of Appeal ad- 
ministered justice with as much dignity as they could 
assume from a very ordinary table which served as a 
substitute for the usual elevated " bench " sur- 
mounted by the Royal Arms. As no of&cial staff 
had been appointed for this Court, the Queen's 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, in turn, 
supplied the necessary Master and Clerk. Hence 
my occasional association with Appellate Juris- 
diction. The only place available for the table 
occupied by the Master and myself was, I remember 
well, in close proximity to a stack of hot water pipes, 
and, as the Master took care to sit at the end of the 
table furthest from the pipes, I had an unpleasant 
time in the winter months. I recall an incident. 
Four directors of a bogus public Company had been 
sentenced to imprisonment by the Queen's Bench, 
and were appealing to the Court of Appeal. They 
were on bail, and the Court of Appeal possessed no 
tipstaff or other of&cial responsible for arresting and 
taking charge of anyone committed to prison. In 
the early stage of the proceedings I saw that in all 
probability the convictions would be upheld, and I 
caused a telegram to be sent to the Queen's Bench 
tipstaff, who should have been present. He resided 
at Kingston-on-Thames, and, before he could reason- 
ably be expected, the President of the Court began 
to deliver judgment, to the effect which I had 
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anticipated, and the four accused were obviously 
agitated. So was I, as I realized that they could get 
away, if they chose, and possibly escape the con- 
sequences of the judgment. But I was a fairly re- 
sourceful young man. There were two doors by 
which they could make a hurried exit, and no police- 
man was in attendance. I slipped quietly out of my 
seat, and, unnoticed, instructed the usher — a very 
fragile person — to " hold " one of the doors, and I 
posted myself at the other, heroically determined, 
if they escaped that way, that it should be over my 
body. The last words of the judgment were pro- 
nounced, and there was a dead silence, everyone, 
including Judges and Master, looking round to see 
what was going to happen next. I was stiffening 
my muscles, and the usher at the other door was pale, 
when someone pushed open the door behind me, and 
the tipstaff entered, accompanied by a policeman. 
A few minutes later the four directors in two four- 
wheeled cabs were on their way to Hollo way Prison. 
In those days decorations were not so freely given as 
now, otherwise .... 

Among the personnel of the various offices attached 
to the Law Courts in those days Charles Dickens 
would have found excellent material, in fact, ready- 
made characters as interesting as many for which he 
probably drew on his imagination. Until the Judica- 
ture Acts came into force, just before I was appointed, 
no examination was required to obtain clerkships 
worth from £ioo to £700 a year, and nominations 
were given, not by the Lord Chancellor or one of the 
Senior Judges, as later on, but by one of the Masters 
or Registrars, who exercised their patronage accord- 
ing to no particular standard. In one instance a 
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Master had appointed the result of relations with his 
own cook, and in another the absolutely uneducated 
son of a man in a humble position in life, to whom he 
had been under some financial obligation. Conse- 
quently, when the offices were brought under one roof 
and merged into the " Central Office of the Supreme 
Court," some very strange characters were un- 
earthed from dusty offices in Chancery Lane, 
Lincoln's Inn, Sergeant's Inn, King's Bench Walk, 
etc. The office (in Chancery Lane) where I per- 
formed my arduous duties, when I was not in Court 
connected with stages of procedure preliminary to 
or following the actual hearing by the Judges, was 
termed the " Rule Office," and, strangely, the name 
of the ' 'Clerk of the Rules ' ' was ' 'Rule. ' ' When I first 
met him he was seventy-five years of age, and wore 
a very high collar and black stock, a black frock 
coat, and black trousers strapped down over Welling- 
ton boots. He had been a leading authority on the 
then obsolete Common Law Procedure Act, and was 
absolutely incapable of mastering the Rules under 
the new Judicature Acts, but, unfortunately for 
solicitors who were accustomed to consult him and 
act on his dicta, would never admit it. He was then 
entitled to retire on a pension equal to his full salary, 
but he indignantly refused to take advantage of it. 
All that his colleagues could do to keep him out of 
mischief was to persuade him to sit in a back room 
where solicitors could not get at him. There he used 
to sit all day with a copy of the Judicature Acts in 
his hand, dihgently and mechanically turning over 
the pages, until one day he was coaxed into applying 
for his pension. 
There was another and less respected clerk who 
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was nominally attached to the Exchequer Rule 
Office, but beyond attending there for a few hours a 
day and making a few entries in a book, had no 
specified duties, and did not want them. He was 
nearly seventy years old, and seemed in a constant 
state of pecuniary embarrassment, judging from the 
number of visits which he received from angry 
persons evidently bent on endeavouring to obtain 
monies which were due to them. He treated them 
all with a charming courtesy, and they generally left 
in a good temper, convinced that he would settle his 
debts without delay. But three times in one year 
he bid us an affectionate farewell before driving 
away in a cab to HoUoway Prison with a County 
Court bailiff. He was so accustomed to these visits 
to the Northern Suburb that, taking advantage 
of the prison having formerly been a castle of some 
kind, he provided himself with note-paper bearing 
" HoUoway Castle " printed at the head. Among 
several peculiar people transferred to the Central 
Office from an office in the Temple was a very stout 
and pompous middle-aged relative of a deceased 
judge. His duty lay in the direction of drawing up 
some of the Orders of the Court. One day he had to 
draw a " Committal Order " which so seriously con- 
cerned him personally that, after completing the 
document and leaving it ready for the solicitor's 
clerk to call for it, he departed for Boulogne and 
remained there for over a month, drawing full 
salary all the time. 

The habit of staying away from the office without 
leave was largely cultivated by some of these quaint 
" old hands." One, who was the head of his de- 
partment, managed eighty days' absence over and 
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above his legitimate leave in one year, and then, 
when it was proposed that his department should be 
reduced, stated that it was impossible, as it was con- 
siderably overworked. In only one case was any 

serious action taken in these cases. A had for 

some months not been able to put in an appearance 
on account of pecuniary difficulties. It happened 
to come to the notice of the Lord Chief Justice, by 
whom a report was sent to the Lord Chancellor, who, 

after enquiries, called on A to resign, and he 

did so with the pension to which he was entitled only 
on a certificate that he had performed his duties 
regularly. 

I remember a vacancy occurring for a clerk whose 
principal duty was to sit in Court and take notes of 
the Judge's decisions. This required a quick ear as 
much as any other qualification. There were at least 
half a dozen junior clerks qualified and practically 
unemployed, but a relative of one of the higher 
officials was appointed (salary £250, rising to £700), 
and somehow managed to escape the prescribed 
medical examination. He was almost stone-deaf, 
and therefore quite useless for the purpose of the 
appointment. A clerk, known as the Elections 
Petitions Clerk, with £600 a year, occupied a spacious 
office, and, owing to election petitions almost com- 
peting with the blue moon in the frequency of their 
occurrence, he had a very dull time. 

Among the heterogeneous crowd of Dickensian 
characters with whom, after the amalgamation of 
the Courts, I became more or less associated, many 
took advantage of lack of work and control to supple- 
ment their incomes in other directions. One was a 
Nonconformist minister. Another a newspaper 
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reporter, and another edited a somewhat disreputable 
weekly paper, and, after its decease, devoted himself 
to writing religious tracts, which, as he expressed it, 
he could " knock off " at the rate of a dozen per week. 
I fancy that he did not find literature sufficiently 
remunerative, seeing that he was a very industrious 
borrower of sums which seldom rose above, or fell 
below, the sum of five shillings. By the way, a 
messenger attached to the " Central Office " was 
recognised in the street one day officiating as a 
" mute " in a funeral procession. There were other 
ways of supplementing the official salary. Certain 
documents which, on being " filed," should have 
borne a five-shilling Judicature stamp, when referred 
to were found to be stampless. I was instructed to 
investigate the matter, and it transpired that a 
senior clerk in charge of a department had been in 
the habit of offering to save solicitors' clerks the 
trouble of going outside the building to buy the 
necessary stamps, by taking the cash and promising 
to put them on himself. He had kept the money 
and put away the documents, thinking the latter 
would never be referred to. He was permitted to 
retire on full pension ! Then, too, some few years 
before my time, when Chancery proceedings were 
recorded on parchment " rolls," a very important 
roll was missing from one of the Court of Chancery 
offices. The police were informed, with the result 
that the parchment was traced to the manufacturer 
of toy drums, most of it already having been cut up 
into circular pieces which are probably now to be 
found somewhere in the Public Record Office. 
Although the individual who appropriated the parch- 
ment was never identified, there was no doubt that 
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it had been regarded as a perquisite by one of the 
old clerks. So far I have referred to the peculiarities 
only of subordinate " Officers of the Supreme Court," 
as they were officially designated, whose emolu- 
ments did not exceed £700 a year. There were then 
nearly seventy officials drawing from £1,000 to 
£1,500 a year, including Masters, Registrars, etc. 
Many of these had by force of circumstances to wile 
away the weary five hours a day by reading The 
Times newspaper. 

There were several cases of clerks receiving from 
£400 to £600 a year being employed on absolutely 
mechanical work and not being fit for anything else. 
One senior clerk, drawing £600 a year, whose duty 
it was to " supervise," had, in actual work, to make 
up a daily tabulated return, which kept him occupied 
less than one hour per diem. But he had other 
interests in life. He was an expert stuff er of fish 
for the purpose of enclosing them in glass cases. 
I gathered that no salmon or trout had ever, dead or 
alive, passed through his hands, but what he did 
not know about a roach or a perch was not worth 
knowing. I knew nothing of either, so we had little 
in common between us. 

The monotony, apart from the futility of my work, 
got on my nerves. I had known three cases of older 
clerks having drifted into a condition of chronic 
imbecility ; one of them had been found munching 
lumps of coal. Government property, thereby con- 
tributing, in his humble way, to the huge waste of 
public money which was tolerated and encouraged. 
I had no ambition to end my days in a lunatic 
asylum. Moreover, my change of work happened to 
synchronize with the introduction of a new scale 
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of promotion. Thereby, owing to many of the 
clerks with whom I had not been in any way con- 
nected when I belonged to the Court of Exchequer, 
happening to be senior to me in years of public 
service, I found my prospects of promotion pre- 
judicially affected. So, when the Treasury, with a 
view to reducing the staff, offered special induce- 
ments by way of retiring allowance to anyone who 
desired to relinquish his appointment, I seized the 
opportunity, and at the age of thirty-three was 
awarded a small Government pension, much to my 
amusement. Later, attention was drawn on two 
occasions in the House of Commons to the scandal 
of a man of my age being allowed to retire with a 
pension. 



Chapter V 

LONDON LIFE (1875-1885) 

Ever since I came to years of more or less discretion 
I made a study of London, its ways and bye-ways. 
A few weeks after I arrived home from Germany, in 
1872, the Licensing Act came into force, by which all 
houses licensed for the sale of alcoholic drinks had 
to close at midnight — afterwards extended to half- 
an-hour after midnight. The first night of the Act 
coming into operation I obtained possession of a 
latchkey, and, after visiting a music hall, I looked on 
at the efforts of the police to close the then notorious 
cafes on the West side of the Haymarket, until 
then remaining open until between three and four in 
the morning. There were, I think, six of them ; I 
can recall only three of the names — the " Algerian," 
the " Moorish " and the " Turkish." Hundreds of 
champagne bottles and glasses must have been 
smashed before the police cleared the street at 
somewhere about four o'clock, when I, neither sadder 
nor wiser, started to walk home. 

The young " bloods " of my early experiences 
followed a definite modus operandi when they went 
out after dinner. They would start by looking in at 
the Pavilion Music Hall, go from there to the 
Alhambra, and finish up at the Argyle Rooms or 
the Holborn Casino (both devoted to late dancing), 
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and a hurried supper at Scott's. In the summer 
months Cremorne Gardens were more often than not 
resorted to after the Alhambra. It was not " the 
thing " to dance at either of the two dancing places 
named, except on Saturday nights ; that was usually 
left to young men and women of a less distinguished 
social standing. The Empire did not come into 
existence until somewhere about 1880. The site 
which it now occupies was covered by a rough 
temporary structure to which shooting galleries, fat 
ladies and human skeletons attracted a public of 
their own. This land was later acquired by Monsieur 
Nicol, proprietor of the Cafe Royal, and the " Al- 
cazar " was built, and later on re-named the " Em- 
pire." The ground now covered by the Leicester 
Square Garden was a desert waste with an equestrian 
statue — I forget the subject — in the centre, other- 
wise used as a depository for deceased felines and 
discarded pots and pans. A hoarding was put round 
it, and served a purpose for which it was not intended 
by providing the poorer inhabitants of the vicinity 
with firewood. 

There seem to be many erroneous impressions as 
to the position of the Argyle Rooms, commonly 
known as " The Duke's." The main room of the 
present Trocadero Restaurant is, allowing for slight 
structural alterations, identical with the once famous 
dancing room. The place was closed for some time 
before it was converted into the Trocadero Music 
Hall (about 1890), which in spite of all the energy 
of Sam Adams (always with a camelia in his button- 
hole), proved a failure, and gave way to the Restaur- 
ant. Bignell, the proprietor of the Argyle, was a 
character and an institution. He kept his house well 
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in order, except when on such occasions as Boat Race 
or Derby night all the force at his disposal could not 
cope with the effect of champagne. He enforced his 
sense of respectability by "sentencing" those of his 
lady patrons whose conduct was prejudicial to the 
good name of his establishment. He and his pay-box 
man knew practically all the " regular ladies " by 
some name, either her real one or a local nick-name. 

Miss (more often " Mrs." in those days) Jennie 

had been ultra rowdy, or had committed some other 
breach of local etiquette. The pay-box gentleman 

would be notified. " Jennie one month," — 

or " three months," or " perpetual," Bignell would 
say to his subordinate, which signified that the lady 
would not be admitted again for the period named, 
or an indefinite period. 

About 1877 there was one lady visitor, better 
known than any other on account of her good looks, 
smart clothes, and decorous conduct. No one could 
trace her origin. Later on she was well known in a 
far wider circle, as a very popular member (by 
marriage) of the old aristocracy, a delightful hostess 
and conversationalist, and a thoroughly " good sort." 
In my younger days, before the wane of chivalry, it 
was customary among men who had known her 
before her marriage to hold their counsel, at any 
rate among members of her own sex. 

I recall two particular nights at the Argyle, one 
when a very distinguished cavalry commander got 
mixed up in a serious fracas and found himself the 
next day the most unenviably conspicuous of&cer in 
Her Majesty's Army, and the last night, when the 
mirrors which covered the walls of the dancing 
room were smashed in honour of the occasion, and 
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it was well into the small hours of the morning before 
the police had finally dispersed the crowd in and 
around Piccadilly Circus. I recall that occasion 
also for personal reasons. An ill-advised gentleman 
of the light-fingered fraternity experimented with my 
watch opposite the Criterion. Every policeman on 
duty near there was busy outside the Argyle, so I 
had to fight my own battle. After a rough-and- 
tumble on the pavement, in which my watch came 
off third best, the gentleman found his way to Vine 
Street Police Station, and next morning to Marl- 
borough Street Police Court, whence he was con- 
veyed in " Black Maria " to serve a sentence of 
three months. About a year later we met again, 
on the top of an omnibus. It was raining. He had 
an umbrella and I had none, so I shared his, and he 
assured me that he was then " in respectable 
business." Nevertheless I kept my coat carefully 
buttoned. 

I was at Cremorne Gardens, which were on the 
south side of King's Road, Chelsea, the last night 
of their existence, in 1876. It was nearly six o'clock 
in the morning before the police had cleared the 
place, and I was about the last to leave. In its 
later days one of the features of " The Creameries," 
apart from the big dancing hall, was a circular re- 
volving platform in the grounds, divided into about 
eight sections. On each section a " tableau vivant " 
was shown, and, as the platform revolved slowly, 
one could see each picture in turn, without shifting 
one's position. It was not of much use when it 
rained. The Surrey Gardens, only a summer resort, 
closed two years before the Cremorne. Latterly it 
was rather a dismal affair at the Surrey, the 
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main attraction being a lake with illuminated 
gondolas. 

It seems pathetic to look back to some of the 
costly efforts made in the 'sixties and early 'seventies 
to educate what were then known as " the masses." 
The Crystal Palace gradually degenerated into a very 
ordinary and dilapidated public resort of entertain- 
ment involving disastrous financial losses. The 
Albert Palace, opposite Battersea Park, was de- 
molished not many years after it was opened, and 
involved its promoters in a heavy loss. The 
Alexandra Palace, which was to be a North London 
equivalent of the Crystal Palace, has had a very 
chequered career, but the structure still stands. 
Worst of all, the Albert Hall erected in memory of the 
Prince Consort, to be devoted to refuting the as- 
sertions that England was not, and never could be, 
a musical nation, has had to lend itself to boxing 
matches, fancy dress balls, and political meetings 
(in some of which seditious speeches have been freely 
uttered), in order to pay its way. I remember well 
being present at the third of the series of concerts 
with which the Albert Hall was opened, attended by 
the most distinguished representatives of London 
Society. That evening not a box or a stall was 
vacant. A few years later the proprietors of many 
of the stalls were lending them to their poor relations, 
even to their servants. The Imperial Institute, 
opened in the nineties with a tremendous flourish of 
trumpets, as a monument to the glory and resources 
of the British Empire, has now, so far as the general 
public is concerned, almost disappeared into ob- 
livion. I remember, the Great Exhibition of 1862, 
particularly one exhibit, a " trick " bedstead which 
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at the hour marked on a dial rose at the back and 
dropped its occupant from under the clothes feet 
first on to the floor. I am afraid that I can remember 
nothing else of the Exhibition itself, but I have an 
impression of my mother driving away from our 
door to the opening ceremony, dressed in white from 
top to toe, including a tiny parasol, a huge poke 
bonnet, and a mass of crinoline. 

In the 'seventies I possessed a " Fellow's " ticket, 
which gave me admission to the first of the many 
Sunday afternoons at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster. The place was a private venture to which 
a number of wealthy and fashionable folk sub- 
scribed. Although the nominal attraction was to be 
the finest collection of living fish ever brought 
together, this was only a justification of the name of 
the place, which was, doubtless, inspired by the, at 
that time, social and financial success of its prototype 
the Brighton Aquarium. On Sunday afternoons 
the Westminster Aquarium provided a fashionable 
promenade, accompanied by Arthur Sullivan on the 
big organ, which was a feature of the place. On 
week-day evenings " smart " people dined in a wide 
gallery to the music of a good orchestra ; but this 
fashion lated barely twelve months, after which the 
Aquarium degenerated into a very ordinary place 
of entertainment, and most Londoners went to see 
a lady, named Zazel, fired out of a cannon thrice 
daily, also the boxing kangaroos boxing as frequently, 
Succi, the " Fasting Man," fasting, and Miss Beck- 
with and other ladies disporting themselves in a 
swimming bath, followed by a hmehght which showed 
up the slime on the surface of the water. Probably, 
the most interesting occasion was when Samson, 
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" the strongest man in the world," challenged anyone 
to perform certain of his feats of strength, and a 
stranger, known later throughout the country as 
Sandow, quietly got up from his seat, stepped on to 
the stage, and beat Samson at his own game. Later 
the fish died more or less natural deaths, the most 
constant patrons — females of a certain class having 
other fish to fry. The Aquarium and its site were 
eventually sold, in 1902, to the Wesleyans as the 
head centre of their denomination. A portion of the 
site is now covered by Caxton Hall. 

At that time the restaurant habit was barely in its 
infancy, so far as fashionable London was concerned, 
but there were several restaurants providing first- 
class French cooking, notably the Cafe Royal, and 
Verey's, both still flourishing, and Epitaux's at the 
corner of Pall Mall and the Haymarket, and the St. 
James' where the Piccadilly Hotel stands now. For 
plain English cooking Blanchard's, where Murray's 
Club stands, was one of the best. These were used 
principally by bachelors. The Criterion, opened 
about 1874, may be credited with having been the 
first to create the restaurant habit, with its table 
d'hote dinners (3s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d.) and an 
orchestra. The supper after the theatre was then 
an unknown institution so far as ladies were con- 
cerned. Epitaux's, at the bottom of the Haymarket, 
with the entrance in Pall Mall, had the best supper- 
room accommodation for the young man " about 
Town " entertaining ladies of the town. 

The after-the-theatre-supper-party, including 
ladies, may be said to have originated as a fashion- 
able habit with the formation of the Savoy Supper 
Club, to which a suite of rooms was allotted in the 
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Savoy Hotel, when it was first opened, about 1890. 
It was a clever means of advertising, and creating 
a clientele for the Savoy Restaurant. When this 
had been achieved, the Club was closed up, so sud- 
denly, that, when I arrived one night with some 
friends whom I had invited to supper, I was politely 
informed that the Club was no more, but that a 
special table was at my disposal in the public room. 
In the past thirty years " club " has become a very 
elastic term. Formerly it signified a place where 
gentlemen met gentlemen. But then of course the 
word " gentleman " has also become vaguely sig- 
nificant. " Clubland," too, is no longer a definite 
area. In the 'eighties, when the Bachelors' was 
established at the corner of Hamilton Place, it was 
regarded as geographically outside the boundaries 
of Clubland. But later on the Wellington appeared 
even further west — in Grosvenor Place, and now 
the Guards has " gone one better " by removing to 
Brook Street, and a comparatively new Service Club 
is content with Horseguards Avenue, which at any 
rate has the advantage of being close to the War 
Office. When the " upper classes " could afford to 
indulge their tastes, and even their eccentricities, 
without worrying about economy, men, who would 
now be content with a couple of clubs, belonged to 
three, four or five. " Bloods " of that day could 
boast that they could not walk more than a couple 
of hundred yards in Clubland without passing at 
least one club house which they were privileged to 
enter. The so-called " pot-house " — a club pro- 
moted in the first instance for the benefit of a pro- 
prietor or a syndicate, the membership of which is 
not exclusively confined to any particular class. 
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professional or social — ^has intruded conspicuously 
in the once sacred precincts of Clubland. The term 
is applicable to some of the palatial establishments 
now known as " Clubs " only in the sense that no 
social qualification is necessary for membership. 
In my young days one of the best of the better class 
"pot-houses "was the Gridiron (which changedits name 
to the Grafton), in Grafton Street. It was founded 
about 1865, and had a social exclusiveness of its 
own ; its peculiarities were that all its servants 
were dressed in black, the rooms were lit only by 
oil lamps or candles (it had some fine old chandeliers), 
and its meat and fish were cooked on a gridiron — 
and very beautifully cooked. It was, curiously, for 
some years owned by a lady, the widow of a deceased 
proprietor. An attempt to modernize it and elas- 
ticize the qualifications for membership resulted in its 
disappearance off the map of Clubland, about 1890. 

One of the more ambitious, and by no means 
" select " pot-houses of the 'eighties was known 
as the " St. George's," which acquired the lease of 
the once fashionable " Hanover Square Rooms." 
There was a good story told of this place. A 
member of one of the best Service Clubs joined the 
St. George's because of the facilities which it afforded 
for card-playing. It came to the knowledge of the 
Committee, such as it was, of the " pot-house," that 
a complaint had been made of the card-table 
methods of that officer in his other club, and they, 
possibly inspired by a sense of humour, requested 
him to relinquish his membership, although the 
Committee of his other, and far more correctly con- 
ducted club had not thought fit to take any action 
in the matter ! At that time, when gambling for 
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high stakes in clubs of any repute was taboo, a club, 
" The Park," was opened in very handsomely ap- 
pointed premises in Park Place, St. James's, frankly 
for the purpose of gambling, the proprietor being 
under the impression that the poUce had no juris- 
diction in a club. He paid rather dearly for his 
error. Mr. Monro, then Commissioner of Police, 
cautioned him that, if he continued to conduct the 
Club on the lines for which it was founded, the police 
would have to take action. The proprietor replied, 
politely protesting against any police interference, 
and inviting the Commissioner to take proceedings 
with a view to a test case. In due course a police 
superintendent visited the place, took the names of 
those whom he found playing, and a summons to 
attend before the magistrate at Marlborough Street 
resulted. The case was strenuously and expen- 
sively contested by the defendant, and, as most 
lawyers predicted, he was eventually defeated. I 

recall the sequel. A certain Mr. S , then well 

known in the West End, offered the proprietor, in 
course of conversation, a sum of money for the lease 
and furniture of the Club, using the term " lock, 
stock, and barrel." " Right you are," said the 
proprietor, " lock, stock and barrel " ; he was glad 
to get rid of the place at almost any price. But he 
was selling much more cheaply than he intended, 
because he forgot all about a big stock of liquor 
which he had just got in, and that cellar-stock 
would be included in " lock, stock and barrel." 
But M. J. was a good sportsman, as he still is, and 
he congratulated the purchaser on his astuteness by 
which he had " scored off " him to the extent of 
many hundred pounds. 
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In those days one heard far more good club 
stories than now. When the United Service Club 
was providing accommodation for the members of 
the Athenaeum, their opposite neighbours, during the 
latter's summer cleaning, a veteran General who had 
no love for the Church discovered that his umbrella 
had disappeared. " Gone ! " he exclaimed, " Just 
as I expected. This comes of having these wretched 
bishops here." I once asked an acquaintance, and 
a wit, who belonged to several clubs, also to a family 
which figured largely in politics, whether he had 
joined a certain political club, then recently estab- 
lished. He replied sarcastically, " One does not 
join a political club, because one is liable to have 
one's tall hat knocked off the peg by one's hatter." 
But nothing of my time can beat the story of 
Brooks's. After twelve members of the Committee 
had voted unanimously, and in the usual manner, 
against the election of a candidate, when the drawer 
of the ballot box was opened, thirteen blackballs 
were found. Later the mystery was solved by the 
head waiter, who had been for many years a devoted 
servant of the Club, confessing that, knowing 
something of the candidate, he had taken the 
liberty of dropping a black ball into the box 
himself. 

At that time, too, there were more club " sensa- 
tions." For instance, in 1869 Lord Carrington, on 
the steps of the Conservative Club, thrashed Gren- 
ville Murray, a well-known " Society " journaUst, 
on account of defamatory statements about his 
lordship's father which Murray had written in a 
paper called The Queen's Messenger. Murray 
charged Carrington with assault, swearing that he 
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had not written the article complained of. Carring- 
ton retaliated by taking out a summons for perjury. 
Grenville Murray did not attend the hearing ; he 
left the country and resided in Paris the remainder 
of his life. He was at one time joint proprietor of 
The World with Edmund Yates. Some few years 
later the Beefsteak Club, always one of the most 
exclusive of the London Bohemian clubs, was much 
perturbed by one of its members, Henry Labouchere, 
being assaulted outside its door by Mr. Levy Lawson, 
proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, on account 
of defamatory statements (in Truth) about his 
father. 

In the early 'nineties a mild sensation was caused 
by the story that a certain young man of no par- 
ticular family associations who had recently figured 
in a causa celehre, having been " black balled " by a 
very exclusive club of which the then Prince of Wales 
was a member, the Prince had intimated that, if the 
young man was not elected he would retire from the 
Club. The candidate was put up a second time, and 
elected. In another case His Royal Highness 
actually resigned his membership of a Club, The New, 
it was said at the time, as a protest against the ad- 
mission of a certain lady as a guest. The story of the 
once very fashionable New Club in Co vent Garden is 
interesting. It occupied the house now in the 
possession of the National Sporting, and when I 
first knew London by " Evans' Rooms." Its raison 
d'itre was Sunday evening entertainments, to which 
ladies were invited, and they were mostly ladies of 
the best social standing. A certain well-known 
stage dancer was invited as the guest of a member 
of the aristocracy, and in consequence of a protest 
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she was not invited again — ^until she reappeared as 
the wife of her former host. It was difficult to 
protest against the admission of a member's wife, 
particularly as there was nothing alleged against 
her moral character. Possibly it was only a coin- 
cidence that H.R.H. relinquished his membership 
at that time. At any rate, the New did not long 
survive the loss of its most important member, and 
the formation of the Lyric Club by the Earl of 
Londesborough in the premises now occupied by 
the Road Club, was the result. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present at the first Sunday 
evening entertainment in the pretty little theatre 
which was a feature of the Lyric, and Melba was 
among the artistes who contributed. 

When money was very plentiful among the class 
of men supporting the best clubs, the management 
of a member's club was often conducted without 
regard to business methods. The finances of most 
West End Clubs have suffered badly in the past 
twenty years from two causes, first, restaurant com- 
petition, and secondly, temperance. To compete 
with restaurants several old-fashioned clubs have had 
to admit lady guests and provide special accommoda- 
tion for them. As regards drink, the balance sheet 
of one of the first clubs in London to introduce barley 
water as a summer beverage is said to have shown 
the result to a serious extent. I recall thirty-one 
West End Clubs of some pretentions which opened 
after 1880. Of these thirteen are already extinct. 

Among what are known as " freak " clubs, the 
" Amphitryon " in Albemarle Street, which flourished 
for two or three years in the early 'nineties, was at 
that time unique. It was a glorified restaurant, open 
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only to members. The subscription was high and 
the charges very high, and the social qualifications 
for membership were fairly elastic. One of the most 
exclusive and little known dining clubs in London 
was " The " Club, founded by Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 1764. The members averaged 
thirty-five. When I first heard of it. Lord Lans- 
dpwne. Lord Aberdeen, Lord Holland, Macaulay, 
Lord Clarendon, Dean Milman, Sidney Smith, 
Hallam, Dr. Hawtrey, and Lord Stanhope were 
among the members. One of its peculiarities was 
in the form of its notification of election, — So-and-So 
" is informed that he has received the honour of 
being elected to ' The Club'." The most " freakish " 
of the ephemeral " freak " clubs of that period was 
one consisting of less than fifty members. I have 
forgotten the name and the exact locality. The 
premises, which consisted of three rooms on a first 
floor, were either at the lower end of Regent Street, 
or in Waterloo Place. The raison d'itre of the club 
was frankly bacchanalian as well as social, and the 
" freak " characteristic was that no member paid 
for his " drinks," only for those of a guest. The 
annual subscription was necessarily high — I think 
twenty-five pounds a year. It survived its first 
year, but after that they had the misfortune to elect 
a certain East India merchant whose capacity for 
sherry and seltzer— a much-favoured beverage of the 
time — was so abnormal that the Club's funds were 
exhausted before the end of the second year. 

The " night club " of my time came into existence 
somewhere about 1890. The first which I can 
remember was the " Carnation," close to the 
Alhambra. Then there were, among others, the 
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" Regent " in lower Regent Street, and the " Alsa- 
tians " and the " Palm " in Oxford Street; Most 
of these were owned by a man, brother of a present 
Knight's widow, who acquired considerable wealth. 
There was no affectation of respectability, but a 
farcical form of election was necessary in order to 
pass through the doors protected by stalwart 
" chuckers-out." These resorts were gradually 
closed up owing to police activities. Now the 
nearest equivalent is the dancing club, where young 
men with spare cash can dance or sup in the early 
hours of the morning with ladies of the theatrical 
profession and others who, not being acquainted with 
people who give private dances, indulge in what they 
believe to be quite " the latest thing " in terpsi- 
chorean movements, clad in apologies for clothing 
which, too, they regard as really fashionable. 

" London Society " had a far more distinctive 
meaning than it has now, or probably ever will 
have again. In the 'eighties it became divided 
into two " sets," Society proper, and so-called 
" Smart Society," which might have been termed 
" Society improper." The much-advertised "Smart 
Set " consisted of Society folk who found the 
traditions of their family associations too irksome 
and the Divorce Court more entertaining than the 
Court of St. James's. Exclusiveness with them 
signified only the exclusion of people who were not 
" smart " and not financially eligible. They wel- 
comed to their circle men and women of a pro- 
nounced type who would never have been admitted 
to Society's Inner Circle. The result was the lower- 
ing of the creators of the "set," and the raising of 
its disciples to a common level. " Society " frowned. 
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and " Smart Society " set their frowns at defiance. 
Previously the former was so exclusive that one never 
heard of an actress being admitted to any of its 
drawing rooms. I think that I am correct in saying 
that the first actress, apart from anyone like Helen 
Fawcit (Lady Martin), whose husband was her 
passport, to be invited to any of the " best houses " 
was Mary Anderson, the beautiful and cultured 
American who is now Madam Navarro. 

The " salon " of the distinguished and exclusive 
London hostess is now, unhappily, almost a thing 
of the past, perhaps because there are so very few 
left who would be eligible for an invitation. In 
Lady Holland's famous salon at Holland House the 
most brilliant men and women of the day fore- 
gathered. Intellect and refinement counted as much 
with her as noble birth ; it was a far greater privilege 
to be invited to one of her special parties than to be 
honoured with a baronetcy. Among the other 
houses noted for the distinction of the guests were 
Bridgewater House and Devonshire House, also 
Syon House and Osterley (with the Duchess of 
Northumberland and Lady Jersey respectively as 
hostesses, and the Marquis of Salisbury's mansion in 
Arlington Street. There was about that period a 
certain lady of mediocre origin, who aspired to being 
one of London's exclusive hostesses, and to some 
extent succeeded owing to the position which her 
husband held. She leased a fine mansion not far 
from Cavendish Square, where she gave ambitiously 
conceived " receptions." When desirous of letting 
it, she, it was said, instructed the agent that she 
particularly wished to have as tenant someone of 
distinction, if possible a member of the nobility, in 
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order to maintain the reputation of the house. A 

certain Prince , of French or Itahan nationaUty 

— I forget which — offered himself as a tenant with 
a considerable sum in advance of rent, and he was 
gladly accepted. Not many months afterwards the 
house was raided by the police. The " Prince " proved 
to be a wealthy Continental souteneur ; he had taken 
the house for the purpose of his trade, and converted 

Lady 's mansion into one of the most luxuriously 

appointed houses of ill fame ever known in London. 
I have lately read references to the so-called 
" Professional Beauties " of the 'eighties, particu- 
larly in connection with the recent death of one of 
them, but little seems to be known about them in 
these days. The term was originally applied to 
certain ladies, not of the distinctly " Society " class 
whose faces became as familiar to the provincial 
shop assistant as to the members of Hurlingham 
by reason of the wide distribution of their photo- 
graphs in shop windows. Mrs. Langtry — ^before 
she joined the theatrical profession — and Mrs. 
Cornwallis West were the two best known by name. 
There were also a Mrs. Webster and a Mrs. Wheeler, 
both very beautiful women. In the photograph of 
Mrs. Cornwallis West, which had the largest sale, 
she was " taken " in a very large white hat of fur, 
and in what appeared to be a snowstorm. In one 
of the old Gaiety burlesques there was a very popular 
song cleverly " taking off " the professional beauties. 
I can recall only the following lines : — 

I've been photographed like this, I've 
been photographed like that, 
I've been photographed 'mid falling snow in 
a large and furry hat. 
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Those were in the palmy days of so-called " Society " 
papers. The most scurrilous of them was named 
Town Talk — there was previously another and more 
respectable paper of that name — which relied on 
street hawkers for its sale, because ordinary news- 
vendors would not sell it. The editor, R , a 

German Jew, published a very unpleasant story of 
an incident alleged to have occurred in a certain 
country house, where several scandals were located 
about that time. Mrs. Cornwallis West, who figured 
in the story, pluckily prosecuted the editor, and he 
was awarded twelve months' hard labour. 

There were some strikingly beautiful Society 
women in London at that time, including in par- 
ticular the Countess of Dudley, formerly Miss 
Moncrieff (sister of the unfortunate Lady Mordaunt) 
and Lady Hermione Buncombe, who married the 
Marquis of Kildare, and, as the Duchess of Leinster, 
died at the zenith of her beauty, and was deeply 
mourned by all who knew her as a woman of fine 
character as well as physical charm. The pro- 
fessional beauties had their rivals in less advertised 
and socially undistinguished women and girls, 
notably Mrs. Anstruther who, always dressed in 
black, a contrast to her ivory white skin, and 
excited much admiration in the Park, at Hurlingham 
and at the Opera. I met her again a few weeks ago, 
changed of course, but not nearly so much as might 
have been expected. I also recall two strikingly 
beautiful girls, as to whose identity many enquiries 
were made in the Park ; one was the daughter of a 

Colonel C H . Owing to her saintly type 

of beauty she was known as " The V.M." The 
other. Miss C , was the daughter of the 
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proprietor of a high-class West End business ; in 
appearance and "tone" she might have been the 
daughter of a Duke. But I am convinced that the 
period about which I am writing could produce 
nothing hke the number of beautiful women and 
girls that one could see any afternoon or evening in 
London during the last London season, even after 
making allowance for the fact that in the 'seventies 
and 'eighties " making up " was confined to theatrical 
folk and members of a still older profession. 

Among the contemporaries of the Society Beauties 
were what was known as the "Masher Brigade," 
otherwise the " Crutch and Toothpick Brigade," 
consisting of young " men about town " who had 
more money than brains. They made themselves 
conspicuous in the West End, principally in theatre 
stalls, from which they ogled chorus girls with whom 
they professed to be acquainted. They invariably 
carried an ebony crutch-stick mounted with silver, 
wore a carnation in the button hole and munched a 
toothpick. The word " masher," which then came 
into existence, is defined in my dictionary as "an 
affected fop who dresses in the extremes of fashion 
and lounges about fashionable resorts ; a weak, 
would-be gallant." So far as the chorus girl is 
concerned, the masher has his equivalent in the 
present day, but now he is known merely as an ass. 
He is seldom so well dressed as his prototype, and, 
instead of a crutch and toothpick, he has a more 
costly asset in a motor car ; in fact, the game 
now-a-days is very much more expensive, the chorus 
lady of the present generation being more exacting. 

One recalls institutions which have gradually and 
unobtrusively passed away in the West End of 
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London. For instance, the " carriage dog " — ^in- 
variably a Dalmatian — which accompanied every 
well-appointed pair-horse carriage, sometimes running 
underneath the vehicle, more often in front of the 
horses. A death in an upper class house involved 
a couple of " mutes " standing one on each side of 
the door, holding weird insignia of office in their 
hands ; sometimes a " hatchment" bearing the family 
escutcheon nailed on the front of the house. By 
the way, few of those who can recall the craze for 
the process of " banting " (now a dictionary word) 
as a means of reducing flesh, know that it derived 
its designation from Mr. Banting, the fashionable 
undertaker, who, weighing considerably over twenty 
stone, invented the system for his own benefit, and then 
published his experience and details of his system. 

Cigarette smoking was unknown in my young 
days, except among the very few men who affected 
Continental habits and schoolboys who had not the 
pluck to face a cigar or a pipe. It was in the 
'seventies that I read in one of the " Society " 
journals that the Prince of Wales had taken to 
smoking cigarettes, and the brand which His Royal 
Highness was said to prefer was the " Rheinboldt," 
which had a spiral mouthpiece of card. I was 
particularly interested, because I had just then 
returned from a visit to Baden-Baden and had 
brought back a box of those very cigarettes pur- 
chased at Rheinboldt's shop opposite the Kursaal. 
Meerschaum pipes were more smoked than briars, 
and the " colouring " of a meerschaum was a 
fashionable hobby. Whiskey was seldom drunk 
outside Scotland and Ireland, except as a "night- 
cap." Brandy-and-soda and sherry-and-seltzer and 
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claret-and-seltzer were the favourite alcoholic 
beverages. 

Before London had outgrown itself and almost 
joined up with what I knew as country, there were, 
in the 'sixties, several quiet, but fashionable, country 
week-end resorts within less than an hour of town. 
Among these was Botham's Hotel, close to Eton 
Montem on Salt Hill, near Slough. It was formerly 
a very important road-side posting house, which was 
burnt down in the 'eighties. I used to accompany 
my mother there on short visits in the spring. We 
were met at Slough station by a carriage drawn by 
a pair of greys, one of which was ridden by a " post- 
boy " — over fifty years of age — wearing a tall hat 
of silver-coloured beaver. I associate those visits 
also with a then well-known character on the Great 
Western Railway, the ticket collector at Slough 
Station, who, in addition to collecting tickets, 
shouted in a stentorian voice, as each train came in, 
" Slough, Slough, change for Windsor." After doing 
this for some twenty years, he was promoted to the 
post of stationmaster at a small station down the 
line, but he continued to call out, " Slough, Slough, 
change for Windsor," to the surprise and, sometimes, 
inconvenience of passengers. So, he had to be 
moved back to Slough. There was a tale to the 
effect that, when his twin grandchildren were being 
christened and the clergyman said, " Name these 
children," the old man absent-mindedly muttered, 
" Slough, Slough, change for Windsor." 



Chapter VI 

SPORT AND ANECDOTES 

During my twelve years at the Law Courts the 
annual long vacation — longer then than it is now — 
provided opportunity for getting well away from 
London and sometimes from England. I spent eight 
of these summer holidays — the happiest days of my 
life — on the border of Exmoor, with which I first 
became acquainted soon after Robert Blackmore 
had discovered it, and had invented his delightful 
romance of the Doone Valley in Lorna Doone. I 
say " invented," because, as a matter of fact, no 
such people as the Doones ever existed, and the 
" Doones' Houses " pointed out to tourists by drivers 
of char-a-bancs and other vehicles from Minehead, 
Lynton and Dulverton are the remains merely of 
shepherds' cottages of much more recent date than 
the time in which John Ridd is supposed to have 
existed. Blackmore, when he visited the scene of 
his story with a view to writing about it, used to hire 
a carriage belonging to and driven by another 
Blackmore who lived at Lynton. It was said that 
the native Blackmore, as he drove the author over 
the Moor, related the story of the Doone's as a 
matter of history, concocting it out of his own rustic, 
but fertile brain. I remember the man well. Any- 
way, Robert Blackmore and Lorna Doone were the 
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means of popularising — and some people think of 
spoiling — one of the most beautiful spots on the map 
of England, and of making the fortunes of many 
hotel proprietors and others. 

Everyone who has visited Devonshire hotels 
knows the big print from an oil painting of about 
1878, showing the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
in Badgeworthy Water after a " kill," with Bisset, 
the then Master, on his big grey hunter. It was 
under his mastership that I first followed the Devon 
and Somerset — on a stout Exmoor pony. In those 
days the " field " consisted of only two or three 
dozen " casuals " in addition to local gentry and 
farmers. But in 1880 (or 1881) the pack suddenly 
sprang into fame, and staghunting became fashionable 
through the Prince of Wales (King Edward), when 
on a visit to Squire Luttrell at Dunster Castle, putting 
in a day with the Devon and Somerset ; and a very 
great day it was for the whole countryside. The 
meet was at Hawkcombe Head, and farmers with 
their families turned up in every conceivable sort of 
conveyance, according to their means, some even 
from thirty or forty miles away, to see their future 
King, who drove over from Dunster in a carriage 
with four horses and two postilions. It was a 
wonderful sight, the Prince taking an early lunch 
before the " tufters " were put in, surrounded by 
thousands of spectators and every rideable horse 
and pony from an area of many miles. Fortunately, 
there was a good run that day, so that His Royal 
Highness got an idea of the sport. After the " kill " 
he took tea at Oare Farm with Nicholas Snow, better 
known as " Farmer Snow," master of that game little 
pack of foxhounds, known as the " Stars of the West." 
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No one knew Exmoor and the habits of the deer 
better than Snow, and hunting visitors unacquainted 
with the country made a point of identifying him, and 
keeping him in view, if they wanted to be in at the 
death. You cannot always ride straight over that 
country, and Snow knew how to do the next possible 
thing so as not to lot lose touch with the pack. He 
was a very shy man, and by no means appreciated the 
compliment which strangers, particularly ladies, 
thus paid him. One day, I remember, a little batch 
of ladies, acting on the advice, " Keep an eye on 
Snow," stuck to him at a respectful distance for 
some miles, after a while wondering when they would 
see the hounds or the rest of the field again, but 
convinced that he had some subtle reason for never 
increasing his pace beyond a trot and taking a 
direction almost opposite to that in which the 
hounds had gone. On they went self-satisfied and 
sanguine until he turned off the moor, opened a gate, 
entered a farm yard, and dismounted in front of 
his house, and then, turning round, raised his hat 
and said politely, " You seem to have lost your way, 
ladies. I am sorry that, as I am a bachelor, I cannot 
offer you any hospitality ! " They probably never 
saw the pack again that day. Snow hardly ever 
missed turning up at a meet of the staghounds, 
but sometimes did not intend to follow, reserving 
himself — he was getting on in years then — for the 
following day, when he would be out with his own 
pack. When he died in 19 14 Exmoor lost its most 
interesting personality. 

Snow survived by many years another and 
greater West Country celebrity, " Parson Jack," as 
the Rev. John Russell was known. Unlike Snow, 
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he had no antipathy to ladies or publicity. Thanks 
to newspaper and magazine articles and several 
books, he was the best-known sporting parson of his 
time, and among the many distinguished houses to 
which he was invited was Sandringham, where he 
was a welcome guest. He was an indefatigable 
sportsman, master of several packs of hounds, in- 
cluding otterhounds, and he occasionally officiated, 
and was respected as a judge at horse shows. As a 
horseman, he was never fastidious about his mount. 
Thirty or forty pounds, and even less was all that a 
horse cost him. He owned one of the best-known 
fox-terrier kennels in England, as every fox terrier 
fancier of the present day knows. Like Snow, he 
knew the Exmoor country "inside out," and day 
and night. He was " as hard as nails " almost up to 
his death. Once, after he was seventy, he was 
known to ride seventy miles home after a good run 
with the Devon and Somerset. A story was told 
that, when he was dining with Lord Macclesfield, 
his host drank to his health, saying, " May you live 
another twenty years and prosper." " But why 
limit me ? " interposed Parson Jack. 

As a parson, he never shirked his pastoral duties, 
and was always ready to officiate for any brother of 
the cloth. I recall a wedding, the year before he 
died, at which he performed the ceremony, and I 
played a not unimportant part in it. He had ridden 
over twenty miles for the purpose, and being a 
" Low " Churchman, and having a strong antipathy 
to High Church vestments, although he consented 
under protest to wear the short surpUce provided 
locally, he refused to don a cassock under it, and I 
can still picture the sturdy old gentleman at the altar 
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with his riding boots and part of his breeches con- 
spicuously visible below the surplice. He was 
decidedly unconventional as a minister of religion. 
It was said that one day the Bishop of Exeter 
attempted to remonstrate with him. " Mr. Russell," 
said Bishop Bickersteth (according to the story), 
" I hear strange stories about you." " Well, my 
lord," replied Parson Jack, " So have I about you, 
but lor ! I don't take any notice of them." Needless 
to say, he would have only been " pulling " his 
bishop's " leg." He was never known to speak ill 
of anyone, and was one of the kindest-hearted men 
that ever lived. 

So far as I can ascertain, the modern fashion of 
ladies riding astride in the hunting field originated on 
Exmoor. It was in 1881, I think, that the wife of a 
distinguished Royal Academician surprised the rest 
of the field and shocked the country folk by appearing 
at a meet of the Devon and Somerset sitting astride 
her horse. It was not until at least ten years 
later that this mode showed any signs of catching 
on. 

Even before stag-hunting in the West Country 
became fashionable some strikingly handsome 
women followed Bisset's hounds, notably a niece of 
Kinglake, the historian, and daughter of a then 
well-known West Country doctor who had a cottage 
at Porlock. I am told that she still preserves her 
good looks. By the way, hunting apart, Porlock 
could at that time boast of a strikingly good-looking 
girl of another type and class, a general servant to a 
family in the village, whose " glad eye " was highly 
appreciated by young, and sometimes older male 
visitors from other parts. In later years she was a 
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conspicuous figure in London, in the Park, at fashion- 
able restaurants and elsewhere, and the sale of her 
photographs must have proved very satisfactory to 
her photographer. Between about 1893 and 1900 
she was one of London's most distinguished cour- 
tesans. 

I can claim to have originated the Winter Season 
at Grindelwald. I had arranged to take my annual 
vacation in the winter, and, after a few weeks on the 
Lake of Geneva, I thought it would be interesting 
to see what Grindelwald was like when the summer 
visitors had left. At that time (1884) the hotel 
proprietors there had not contemplated the possi- 
bility of making the place a winter resort. St. 
Moritz and Davos almost monopolized the winter 
visitors to Switzerland, and a railway between 
Interlaken and Grindelwald was not thought of. 
My little family and I arrived at The Bear Hotel by 
diligence late one evening in November, and were 
the only occupants, excepting the proprietor and 
his sons and daughter, the Boss family — well known 
to regular visitors to Switzerland — ^including Emil 
Boss, at that time an eminent mountaineer. We 
intended staying there a week, but remained nine 
weeks, tobogganing, sleighing and skating, and 
associating with the villagers and peasants whom 
we got to know as the casual visitor can never know 
them. I had some good days' sport with mountain 
hare, which are nominally " white," but look blue 
against the snow. 

During our first month there were only four other 
visitors at the hotel, a young honeymoon couple 
and the British Minister at Berne, Sir Francis Adams, 
and a friend whom he brought with him, all of whom 
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stayed only a couple of nights. But in consequence 
of an article which I wrote for the Standard, about 
a dozen people turned up from England for Christ- 
mas. Two days before Christmas I sleighed over to 
Lauterbrunnen and climbed up to Miirren, where I 
spent the night at the hotel, which happened to be 
open because the proprietor and his wife had re- 
mained there for the winter instead of, as usual, 
going to the South of France. I say " climbed," 
because there was no railway then, and the pathway 
was covered with a thick coat of ice so that steps 
had to be cut all the way up. In these days Miirren 
is as fashionable a winter resort as Grindelwald. 
Our Christmas visitors at The Bear were so delighted 
by their experience that, after a conference one 
evening in the Boss' private room, we decided that 
Grindelwald had a winter future and that winter 
visitors must be provided for. The hotel had no 
heating arrangements beyond a stove in some of the 
bedrooms, and the passages and dining room were 
intensely cold. About two days later the plans 
were ready for the Annexe, which was opened the 
following winter ; and I assisted in the building 
operations by bringing up sleighioads of timber 
framework from Interlaken. 

During my stay at Grindelwald, Emil Boss, the 
guide, and I became great friends. Two years later 
he visited me at my fiat in London late one evening, 
saying that he had something important to tell me. 
He looked very wild, and, when we were left alone, 
he confided to me that he proposed to commit 
suicide ; in fact, he admitted that he had intended 
doing it that night in my fiat, as I was his best 
friend, but had come to the conclusion that it 
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would not be convenient to me, which it certainly 
would not have been. After 3 a.m. I walked with 
him back to his hotel, and, when I left him, he seemed 
quite normal, and laughed over what he termed his 
" little joke." I called at his hotel the following 
morning and found that he had left hurriedly and 
that nothing was known of his destination. About 
three weeks later I read in The Times that he had 
committed suicide at Grindelwald. There was no 
doubt that the poor fellow's mind had been affected 
by the nerve-exciting atmosphere of the altitudes 
to which he had climbed in the Himalayas. 

My first visit to the Riviera was in peculiar cir- 
cumstances. About 1878 a close friend of mine was 
suffering badly from a love affair. He confided to 
me that the parents of the lady objected to her 
marrying him, and had taken her to the South of 
France so that she might not communicate with him, 
and had even intercepted his letters to her. He 
was so desperately anxious to know whether she still 
cared for him, that I offered to go in search of her. 
The following evening, provided with a letter from 
him and a photograph of the lady, I left for Mentone, 
where she had been last heard of. I put up at the 
hotel at which she and her people had been staying, 
but they had left. " From information received," 
I went on to Bordighera next morning. It was then 
very Uttle known as a winter resort, and there was 
only one hotel. I arrived just before luncheon, and 
at the luncheon table I had no difficulty in identifying 
the object of my visit and her parents. So closely 
was she protected that I was there four days before 
I could get into conversation with her and give her 
the letter. The result was that I returned to London 
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with a highly satisfactory message, and about two 
years later they were very happily married. A 
further result was, when, during the War, I was 
chatting in the ante-room of a mess with a young 
Staff officer who had just " reported." I recognized 
his name and enquired whether he was related to my 
old friend whom I had not seen for over twenty 
years. He proved to be his son, also husband of a 
charming wife and father of two equally charming 
children. 

I recall two incidents of that trip to the Riviera. 
The only other occupants of the compartment when 
I left Paris for Mentone where an Englishman, an 
officer on leave from India, and a man whose 
nationality was undefined. He spoke English and 
French both indifferently and claimed to be a personal 
acquaintance of the Princess of Wales (Queen 
Alexandra). His only obvious personal belongings 
in the compartment consisted of a huge brown paper 
bag full of snuff, from which he took big pinches at 
frequent intervals. It was clear that, if he was not 
" as mad as a hatter," he was far from sane. After 
several hours of his undesirable company the 
situation developed by his several times interrupting 
the conversation in which the Englishman and I 
were engaged. At last the latter's patience was 
exhausted, and his remonstrance was couched in 
very impolite language. In a second the lunatic 
had whipped out an open knife from his pocket and 
darted across the compartment at my companion, 
who, with commendable presence of mind, met him 
halfway with a blow between the eyes which 
knocked him senseless. We threw his knife out of 
the window, and his bag of snuff followed it. When 
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he recovered consciousness he tried to use his teeth 
as a substitute for his knife, and with no better 
success. At the next stop we handed him over to 
the railway officials. On my way back to England 
a week later I bought a Marseilles newspaper, which 
contained a police advertisement enquiring for a 
man who answered our friend's description. He had 
got away from the railway police, and was being 
sought as a dangerous lunatic who had escaped 
from a Paris madhouse. 

The other incident was less exciting. When I 
left London my father was travelling abroad. I had 
no idea where he was, as he had given no information 
as to his plans, and probably, as often happened, had 
formulated none in advance. When I arrived at 
Bordighera from Mentone, I was the only passenger 
who alighted, and the only person who joined the 
train was my father. I saw him, but he did not notice 
me, and I did not introduce myself, as my mission 
was secret, so I could not have satisfied his curiosity 
as to the object of my visit to Bordighera without 
risking his " letting the cat out of the bag." I 
found that he was staying at San Remo a few miles 
away. 



Chapter VII 

NEWSPAPER WORK 

From Law to Journalism — after blossoming forth 
as a Civil Service pensioner I turned my attention 
seriously to newspaper work. While at the Law 
Courts I had dabbled in journalism, occasionally 
contributing articles on special subjects to several 
newspapers. Incidentally, in 1879 I wrote a long 
article for the Chronicle entitled " Wanted — A Public 
Trustee," which originated the agitation, taken up 
in the House of Commons, for the creation of a 
Public Office exactly on the lines of the Public 
Trustee's Office created some twenty years later. 
I am, probably, the oldest living contributor to the 
Daily News — in those days it was the intensely 
dignified organ of the Liberal Party — and one of the 
oldest to the Pall Mall Gazette and Daily Chronicle. 
But, on leaving the Law Courts, I aspired to some- 
thing more ambitious than submitting " copy " 
to the tender mercies of editors, and although I had 
no experience of editorial work, I had the impudence 
to start a weekly paper, which survived about ten 
numbers, and cost me, as my share, just over eight 
hundred pounds. I was compensated to some extent 
by a very pleasant association with several public 
men and eminent writers and the assurance by men 
of wide experience, after the paper was stopped, 
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that, had we been able to hold out longer, we should 
probably have enjoyed a prosperous career. It was 
more enthusiasm than ambition that prompted me 
to my venture. I was an ardent Liberal Unionist, 
and apart from the breaking down of the barrier 
between the two parties, occasioned by Gladstone's 
Home Rule policy, it seemed an opportune moment 
for launching a paper which would deal with other 
political questions of the day tolerantly if not im- 
partially. My co-proprietor was Mr. H. T. An- 
struther, then one of the Whips of the new Liberal 
Unionist Party. The leading article was always 
by the now eminent publicist, St. Loe Strachey. 
That was some years before he became proprietor- 
editor of the Spectator. His earnestness, intellectu- 
ality and extraordinary grasp of many subjects of 
the moment, apart from his easy and literary style 
of writing, impressed me greatly, and I recall a 
delightful acquaintance with his home life in his 
humble little cottage on Merrow Down, near Guild- 
ford. Lady Colin Campbell contributed to every 
number with book reviews and Art criticism, in that 
charming and convincing style which distinguished 
all her work. In the early days of the " Feminist 
Movement " she was its most brilliant example, 
and her versatility was extraordinary. She ex- 
celled as gymnast, fencer, and swimmer, and spoke 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish, and was one 
of the most strikingly handsome women in London. 
She never affected the " blue stocking," but a visit 
to her fiat, then in Victoria Street, was an intellectual 
feast. By degrees acute rheumatism compelled 
her to relinquish one hobby after another, and 
latterly she was hardly able to rise from a sofa 
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without assistance, and held a pen with difficulty. 
She suffered intense pain heroically, always cheerful, 
and entertaining until very shortly before her death. 

Among our distinguished contributors was Sir 
Charles Dilke, one of the most brilliant politicians of 
his period ; also one of the most interesting con- 
versationalists of Society, although he would rather 
listen than talk. His knack of absorbing and re- 
taining all of what he heard that was worth re- 
membering was remarkable, and accounted for his 
wide general information. Probably no British 
politician ever lived who had such a thorough 
understanding of foreign politics and politicians. 
The scandal which necessitated his retiring from 
public life was a calamity. Also, among our con- 
tributors was the Honourable George Curzon, now 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, at that time regarded as 
one of the most brainy and promising young men in 
political circles. In my connection with that pub- 
lication I met another man who has since made his 
mark. When winding up the affairs of the paper 
I had to dispose of the remainder of a contract for 
certain advertising spaces on railway stations. A 
very young man called on me and negotiated the 
transaction. He said that he required the spaces 
for a new weekly paper on the lines of Tit Bits. It 
was to be called Answers to Correspondents, which 
was the original title of Answers. That was seven 
years before the birth of the Daily Mail. Lord 
Northchffe has probably long forgotten the incident. 

Shortly after the death of the Arrow, the Daily 
Chronicle, having espoused the cause of Liberal 
Unionism, the editor (Thomas Whelan Boyle) asked 
me if I would like to go to Ireland as special 
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correspondent for the paper. I did not hesitate, and I 
recall his instructing me to the effect : " Although 
you are going for a Liberal Unionist paper, re- 
member that we don't expect you to write from any 
party point of view. Only write what you believe 
to be the truth." That exactly suited me. It was 
one of Ireland's many periods of disturbance, when 
the murder of one District Inspector of Constabulary 
(Martin at Gweedore) created a sensation. Evictions 
were being carried out on a large scale, and in many 
cases were fiercely resisted. I had many exciting 
experiences, but nothing like what I could have now 
in that country. When I started I was by no means 
confident of success as a special correspondent, and, 
in fact, I was so anxious, that I was occupied most 
of the journey from Euston to Holyhead in writing 
in advance about twenty lines as introduction to my 
first article. Mr. Arthur Balfour was then Irish 
Secretary, and the police had good reason to believe 
that an attempt might be made on his life, so that 
he was, or was supposed to be, constantly under 
police protection — " supposed to be," because he 
delighted in evading his escort. As an instance of his 
sang-froid : One morning, when I was in Dublin, 
he escaped unobserved from his official residence 
and drove in a hired car to the Constabulary Depot, 
and, to the surprise of some of the officers just 
finishing breakfast in the mess, enquired whether 
there was anyone available for a game of tennis. 

After completing my job for the Chronicle, I 
visited Ireland again, and for the Morning Post. 
Among my contributions to those papers I gave 
prominence to industrial questions, particularly the 
provision of light railways to connect the wilds of 
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Donegal with a railway — Gweedore was then nearly 
fifty miles from any station — and the development 
of fisheries. In connection with the latter subject I 
paid an interesting visit to Tory Island, fifteen miles 
from the Gweedore coast. The island then had no 
regular means of communication with the mainland, 
and I crossed over on a coastguard boat, accompanied 
by two officers and several men of the Constabulary, 
all armed. The attitude of the islanders was un- 
certain, but we found them most hospitable. The 
big lighthouse was then in course of erection, and 
the wife of the engineer in charge of the work had 
arranged to have a piano to be sent from Belfast. 
Two of the islanders were sent across to fetch it from 
Falcarragh, the nearest point on the mainland. 
They did not know the difference between a piano 
and a beer barrel, and attached some floats to the 
wooden crate containing the piano and towed it 
behind the boat ! The consequence was disastrous 
to the piano. 

Soon after I had returned from my last trip of 
that series to Ireland I was again ambitious enough 
to start a paper. It seemed that there was an open- 
ing for a woman's weekly journal which did not 
devote itself entirely to fashions, furniture and 
flummery of all sorts. The first issue of Woman 
(1890) caught on ; practically every copy was sold. 
From then, for two years, our circulation rose from 
week to week. The free advertisement given us by 
eulogistic references in the Press were worth hundreds 
of pounds. We induced a correspondence in The 
Times, and a leading article in the Daily Telegraph, 
and another in the Saturday Review in the days when 
it was regarded with well-deserved reverence. We 
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were widely quoted every week, by Continental, 
Colonial and American, as well as British papers. 
We were certainly original. 

Among the many well-known writers who con- 
tributed to the success of Woman, I recall the 
following : Mrs. Lynn Lynton, who wrote the intro- 
ductory article in our first number, the Honble Mrs. 
Anstruther (Eva Anstruther), and Lady Constance 
Lj^ton, who wrote our book-reviews, and Mrs. 
Robins-Pennell, our Art critic. Mrs. Jack May was 
our sartorial expert, and the Honourable Mrs. 
Fitzroy Stewart contributed chatty, always interest- 
ing, and never unpleasant items of Society news. 
Among occasional contributors we had Alice Living- 
ston (now Mrs. C. N. Williamson), Clara Grant-Duff, 
Francis Gribble, the (then) Duchess of Abercorn, 
Marie Belloc (now Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes), Lady Alice 
Egerton, Marie Corelli, Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, and 
that brilliantly intellectual novelist and charming 
woman, " John Oliver Hobbes " (Mrs. Craigie), who 
succumbed to a painful illness before she had reached 
middle-age. Flora Annie Steel, Frankfort Moore, 
G. B. Burgin, Eden Phillpotts, and Jeanette Duncan 
were among many who wrote our short stories. 
Lewis Baumer, long before he was known to Punch 
readers, John GuUch, and Frederick Townsend did 
some of our illustrations, and in Constance Hoare 
(whose work afterwards was well known to readers of 
the Lady's Field), and Rose Le Quesne Woman 
discovered the possibility of fashion drawings which 
represented real women and girls. At one time and 
another I had, as assistant editor, Edgar Preston, 
who went to the Morning Post, Blanche Oram 
(" Roma White "), who, I see, in Who's Who, credits 
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me with having taught her joumaUsm, Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson, Arthur Girdlestone, and Arnold Bennett. 
Robert Hichens, before he was a noveUst, contributed 
occasional verses. I remember, just as one of our 
Christmas numbers was going to press, finding a 
vacant space of about a quarter of a column which 
had to be filled. I sent a note round to Hichens' 
chambers, asking him whether he had three 
or four verses available for the purpose. In 
about two hours I received a delightful little 
poem which he had written since he had received 
my note. 

While editing Woman I had a somewhat instruc- 
tive experience of the lack of any sense of common 
honesty which characterises a certain very modern 
type of Society woman. I was introduced at dinner 
at a friend's house to a girl of about eighteen whose 
family tree was steeped in blue blood. In the course 
of conversation I gathered that she was addicted to 
writing fiction. I abstained at the moment from 
talking " shop," but, finding that she had some 
clever ideas, I sent her a note next day asking 
whether she would contribute a short story to my 
paper. She replied promptly in the affirmative, 
enquiring what length of story was required, and 
how much would be paid for it. Knowing that her 
family connections had their value, I mentioned a 
high rate of remuneration, stipulating that her 
name should appear. The story, when it came, 
proved far above the average of short stories ; and 
it appeared in due course. The morning after it was 
published I received a telegram from one of my co- 
proprietors of the paper, advising me not to pay for 
it until I received a letter, which informed me that 
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he had read the same story in the Christmas number 
of one of the Society papers a few years before. I 
communicated with the editor of that paper, and 
learnt that he had pubUshed a story precisely similar 
in plot and almost similar in its wording, but under 
another title, also that his story was not written by 
my contributor. I compared the stories, and wrote 
the lady that I should not pay her the sum agreed, 
and that, moreover, I intended publishing an 
apology to my readers. In her reply she rather 
defiantly confessed to nothing more than error in 
judgment, but one of her near relations of high rank 
in the aristocracy took a more serious view of the 
matter and tried to intercede by means of a personal 
interview. But the editorial apology appeared. 
This reminiscence is now of particular interest, seeing 
that during the War the lady referred to has been 
very prominently in the public eye in connection 
with a most unsavoury scandal. 

Woman included a column of chatty paragraphs, 
which attracted a considerable amount of attention. 
It was signed " Marjorie," although at the time — 
women have since made vast studies in journalism — 
it ought to have been apparent that most of the writing 
was that of a man. One day a letter addressed to 
" Marjorie " reached the office from Bombay, in 
which the writer, who enclosed his photograph, said 
that, having read her column regularly for over a 
year, he had fallen in love with her and hoped she 
would, if unmarried, consent to be his wife. He 
gave particulars of his means, and offered to pay her 
expenses to India, and to provide her with a chaper- 
one, if she would go out to satisfy herself whether his 
hearth and home as well as his heart would suit her 
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tastes. I happened to be " Marjorie," and at that 
time I weighed fifteen stone. I did not go out, 
but I returned the portrait. 

After some years of growing prosperity Woman 
had a set-back through several women's papers 
coming into competition. It was, and still is, my 
opinion that with addition of capital we could have 
easily survived the crisis. Others did not agree 
with me and were in favour of making it more 
" popular," which meant appealing to another class 
of reader. I gradually relinquished control of the 
paper in favour of Arnold Bennett, who had for 
some time been my very able assistant, as well as 
contributor of some of the best reading matter, and 
who took over the entire control on my disposing of 
my interest. A very brave fight he made of it, but 
evidently his intellect did not lend itself to the re- 
quirements of a " popular," otherwise trashy woman's 
journal, and Woman passed into other hands, dying 
Woman only in name — an inglorious death in igio. 
Arnold Bennett joined me in consequence of my 
advertisement for an assistant editor. He came 
from a solicitor's office, and had then written no 
more than an occasional short story. After we had 
worked together for a week or two I was convinced 
that he was a man of no ordinary mental capacity ; 
and his industry was an inspiration. His ambition 
and self confidence have, obviously, been more than 
justified. 

In the course of my editorial experiences I came 
into contact with many interesting literary folk. The 
first time that I met Rudyard Kipling was at a 
dinner party at Mrs. Lynn Linton's, consisting 
mostly of well-known novelists and their wives. 
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London had been talking that day about KipUng's 
remarkable poem, Cleared, which had appeared in the 
St. James's Gazette the previous evening — the scath- 
ing satire on the report of the Parnell Commission. 
The effect of the report was to clear Parnell 
and his friends of the charge brought against 
them by The Times of having wire-pulled atrocities 
in Ireland. Two verses, in particular, are worth 
recalUng : — 

They only paid the moonlighter his 

cattle-hocking price, 
They only helped the murderer 

with Counsel's best advice. 
But — sure it keeps their honour white — 

the learned Court beUeves, 
They never gave a piece of plate to murderers 
and thieves. 

They never told the ramping crowd to 

card a woman's hide. 
They never marked a man for death — 

What fault of theirs he died? — 
They only said "intimidate," and 

Talked and went away — 
By God, the boys that did the work 

were braver men than they! 

In Washington I had the very pleasant experience 
of the hospitality in his beautiful home of John 
Nelson Page, author of Red Rock and other fascinat- 
ing novels descriptive of Virginia, its people and 
scenery ; and husband of a charming hostess and 
father of a very pretty daughter. It is hoped that 
his present position of United States Ambassador to 
Italy will not necessitate any temporary abstention 
from literary work. Another distinguished repre- 
sentative of the American world of Arts and Letters 
whose acquaintance I was fortunate in making in the 
States was Charles Dana Gibson, whose wife, one of 
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the four celebrated Langhorne sisters, then in the 
zenith of their beauty, was known by sight by readers 
of New York Life all over the world as the original 
of the " Gibson Girl," a type created by her husband 
in his drawings. One is sometimes unpleasantly 
disillusioned in meeting distinguished writers in their 
private lives. For instance, a certain lady whose 
novels had a very large sale at the time, and still 
have a clientele, and whose means were proportion- 
ately large, invited me to one of, what she termed, 
her " evenings." I looked forward to meeting some 
interesting people, and this anticipation compensated 
me for turning out in one of the worst London fogs 
that I can recall. To my surprise, the only other 
guest was an extremely dull poet in a brown velvet 
suit — perhaps others who had been invited had ex- 
perienced her " evenings." I expected also some 
music, good or bad ; but the nearest approach to 
anything of the kind was a tired-looking banjo 
clinging to an evilly-papered wall by means of a dis- 
coloured blue ribbon. For about two hours my 
hostess discoursed mainly about herself and her 
works, occasionally alluding to visits which she had 
received from distinguished public men, including 
even a member of the Royal Family, who, to judge 
from her stories, came to worship at her shrine. 
Of other novelists she spoke more in pity than in 
anger. I was intensely bored and was longing for a 
cigarette. When I could stand it no longer, I rose 
to go. " Don't go yet, please," she said, " you 
must have some refreshment." With a fond dream 
of, at least, whisky-and-soda, I returned to my seat, 
and a few minutes later a very untidy female 
servant entered with a tray on which three cups of 
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cocoa rested in lonely grandeur . I allowed a decent in- 
terval to elapse after sipping the mud-like concoction 
before I finally bid her good-night, thanking her 
for the " pleasant evening." Outside, the thick 
yellow fog was relieved by a drizzling penetrating 
moisture unworthy of the description " rain." I 
waited under the shelter of my hostess' portico for 
at least a quarter of an hour while a boy fetched me 
a hansom cab. A few moments after driving away, 
the man, who had several times nearly landed 
us on the pavement, opened the trap door over- 
head and whispered hoarsely, " Shorry, Guv'nor, 
but you'd better get out. I'm very sh'drunk." 
I got out, and, in thin shoes, walked nearly a 
mUe in the saturated atmosphere before I found 
another cab. 

There were several interesting little literary 
coteries at that time, particularly a little society 
of minor poets, known, I think, as the Rhymers 
Club, which periodically justified its existence by 
dining and each member reciting one of his works. 
It was considered a serious offence against the ethics 
of the Club for any member to succeed in disposing 
of any of his compositions for a monetary considera- 
tion, and it was a rule that at their dinners any 
member who had done so should offer his apologies 
to the assembly with any excuse which he might 
consider adequate. 

A more remarkable coterie was the staff of a 
brilliantly clever periodical, called the " Hobby- 
Horse." The editor was, I think, Selwyn Image. 
A certain amount of capital was subscribed, and 
when that was exhausted the paper ceased to exist, 
to the great sorrow of its too few readers. It was. 
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in fact, over the heads of the average periodical 
reader of the 'nineties, but to-day would probably 
be a commercial as well as a literary success. It 
was said that Gladstone, having read a copy, was 
so pleased with it that he sent a contribution to the 
editor, notifying that he expected no remuneration, 
and that it was returned to him (perhaps acciden- 
tally) with a stereotyped form, used for returning 
rejected MSS. to ordinary would-be contributors, to 
the effect that the editor returned Mr. Gladstone's 
contribution regretting that it weis not up to the 
literary standard of the paper. 

Apropos returned contributions, when I was 
editing Woman we had a very large number of short 
stories submitted, and once a week those found un- 
suitable were returned. Every story sent in had, 
of course, to be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope. I had often reprimanded the 
office boy for using his tongue instead of a brush 
and water provided for the purpose, when sticking 
up envelopes, pointing out that cheap gums might 
contain something unsuitable for human consump- 
tion. On one of the days when some fifty stories 
had to be returned, I found the office boy scrupu- 
lously wetting the flap of every envelope with the 
brush and water. I remarked on his following my 
instructions in this respect for the first time. " Ah, 
sir," said the youth, " you never knows what them 
story writers puts on their gum when they think it 
will be licked by the editor when he is returning the 
story." By the way^ — it may account for my young 
friend's originality — he had previously been em- 
ployed in the office of a very clever, but short-lived 
" comic " paper {Ariel), edited by Zangwill, whose 
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venture in that sphere of journalism is probably 
forgotten. 

My third venture as an editor was on the Atlantic. 
It is possible that I originated the idea of publishing 
a newspaper on board a passenger boat. At any 
rate I had not heard of any previous attempt in this 
direction. The idea occurred to me when I was 
crossing from New York on the " St. Paul " with 
Beerbohm Tree and his company in 1897. That 
was of course years before big passenger liners 
received the latest news by wireless, so I had to 
content myself with purely local subjects, written 
in a vein which was intended to be humorous. The 
only printer's type on board was of very limited 
quantity — sufficient only for printing menu cards 
and concert programmes — so we had to print our 
paper by instalments, two or three paragraphs at a 
time. After each printing the type had to be dis- 
tributed before the next instalment could be " set 
up." One of the ship's stewards was compositor 
and printer, and Frederick Turner, who assisted me 
on the tour, and is now well-known in the theatrical 
business, was my assistant editor. He and I were 
the only contributors. The title was The Evening 
Eavesdropper, the size that of a sheet of notepaper 
opened out ; the price was given as " Priceless," 
and our motto was : — 

"A little truth, however small. 
Is better than no truth at all." 

Only one issue was published, which contained one 
piece of truth : — 

"We apologise for the delay, due to internal troubles, in the 
issue of our first number." 

One of the editorial staff was suffering from the 
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effects of a heavy gale. Our only " Answer to 
Correspondents " was as follows : — 

" Little Widow : I am vexed to know that I made a mistake 
in the quantity of prussic acid which I prescribed for your 
husband's seasickness. Yes, Jay's is the best house for mourning 
attire." 

Five years later I had a novel experience of editing. 
A very distinguished looking Russian, speaking 
excellent English, was introduced to me by an ac- 
quaintance connected with the Foreign Of&ce; he 
had come from Petersburg, at the instigation, he 
said, of the Tsar himself, with a view to bringing 
out a weekly periodical to be devoted to instructing 
us in this country on Russian industries and openings 
for British capital in Russia, and promoting generally 
an " entente " between the two countries. He 
wanted an Englishman to edit the paper, and I 
accepted the appointment. The scheme seemed 
sound, and the work promised to be interesting. 
The latter consisted of translating into English 
articles written in French, which came from Russia, 
and " making up " the paper with illustrations, 
" blocks " of which accompanied the manuscripts. 
The result of my work seemed very satisfactory to 
the Russian, and I was rather pleased with it myself. 
No expense was spared in printing and publishing, 
and the cover bore an attractive and appropriate 
design, the work of an English artist. 

Being of a cautious disposition, I stipulated that 
my salary should be paid weekly, on the day of 
publication. The first three weeks I was paid 
promptly by the Russian himself, and in bank notes, 
but on the fourth publishing day he did not put in 
an appearance, nor write to explain his absence ; 
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nor did I see, or hear anything of him the following 
day. I then recalled a story which he had inciden- 
tally related to me, of his having accompanied 
General Roberts on his march to Candahar, and, 
happening to have a friend who had been on Roberts' 
staff in that campaign, I got into communication 
with him and ascertained that no such man was 
known to him and that no Russian had accompanied 
the British force. I then wrote to the Russian, 
sending the letter by hand to his hotel, requesting 
payment, and the messenger was told that the 
gentleman was out of town, which I found was 
untrue. I got the material ready for the following 
number, and he turned up on the day before pub- 
lication, with plausible excuses and the money due. 
I told him that I hoped that there would be no delay 
in the payment due on the next publication, as, if 
there was, I could not " carry on." He assured me 
that it would be all right, but again he did not turn 
up on pay day. I then found that settlement with 
the printers was considerably overdue, and that 
others were vainly demanding payment of their 
accounts. After waiting for my money, I wrote 
him that I had ceased to edit his paper, and I never 
saw him again. He managed to get another man to 
carry on the paper for several weeks, who, as I 
afterwards ascertained, never received a penny ; 
nor was the printer paid for printing about eight 
issues. In fact, it appeared that my four weeks 
salary represented all the ready cash he ever pro- 
duced in connection with the paper. He suddenly 
disappeared from London, and was not heard of 
here again until about a year later, when a London 
evening newspaper published an interesting article 
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exposing a swindle by which a Russian, bearing 
exactly the same names as my editor, had en- 
deavoured to obtain a large sum of money to develop 
a discovery of the greatest antiquarian value in 
Persia. It was stated that he had not been within 
a thousand miles of the spot where he claimed to 
have made the discovery, and that nothing of the 
kind had been discovered. He had again dis- 
appeared. 

In the summer of 1899 I was offered a temporary 
engagement on the editorial staff of the Daily 
Chronicle, which I accepted. Its political views at 
that time — " Pro-Boer " — were not mine, but I 
dealt only with news. H. W. Massingham was 
then editor, and an ardent opponent of the policy 
of the Government in respect of the South African 
War, but, his politics apart, he was a man whom 
one could respect, a journalist of the first water, 
who inspired all who worked under him. He was, 
and probably is, almost a slave to his convictions. 
Had he been an opportunist, he would have aban- 
doned his " Pro-Boer " policy, seeing that public 
opinion was dead against him and that the circula- 
tion of the Chronicle, after the South African War 
started, suffered heavily. It was a memorable 
night when, after a conference between the principal 
proprietor and the editor, the staff were informed 
that from that moment there would be a change of 
policy, and Massingham, who had resigned his 
appointment, went round the rooms and wished 
everyone good-bye. It was well known that the 
Lloyd family, the owners of the paper, had not been 
in accord with their editor in his South African 
policy. By a strange oversight I was not acquainted 
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with the new departure as I should have been. I 
used to arrive at the office for my all-night duty at 
I a.m., and, on my arrival that night, no one con- 
veyed the news to me ; moreover, there was no 
actual announcement of the change of policy in the 
paper then going to press, it having been intended 
that readers should discover it in the ordinary con- 
tents. During that night a very long and sensa- 
tional cable came in from one of our correspondents 
in South Africa (a fanatical Pro-Boer, who after- 
wards got into serious trouble on account of his 
propaganda) denouncing Lord Milner, our High 
Commissioner, in terms which I considered might 
involve the Chronicle in a libel action. I took on 
myself the responsibihty of not using the cable (for 
which about sixty pounds was due to the Cable Coy), 
although, so far as I knew at the moment, it was 
quite in accordance with the policy of the paper, 
and therefore well worthy of a special edition. I 
waited at the office that morning until the general 
manager arrived, and I showed him the cable, ex- 
plaining why I had wasted it. " Good heavens ! 
Gardner," exclaimed Hance (some years later killed 
by footpads in a London suburb), " You don't mean 
to say that you would have ever thought of using 
it ! " Then I learnt for the first time of the change 
of policy, and realised how delightfully funny it 
would have been if the first issue of the Imperialist 
Chronicle had contained a two-column attack on 
the South African Government. " By Jove ! What 
an escape ! " added Hance, shaking me warmly 
by the hand ; and I went home to dine, when other 
folk had just finished breakfast. My breakfast, 
during that period was at 11-30 p.m., before I left 
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home for my night's work. Many a morning after 
my lunch at the office I strolled down for a little 
fresh air to the Embankment and saw the sun rising 
on the Thames — a grand Turneresque effect which 
few Londoners have enjoyed. Thanks, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the excellent work of Michael 
Donohoe, our principal War Correspondent, one of 
the Daily Chronicle's many " finds " (which include 
Philip Gibbs, who has composed such brilliantly 
executed literary " pictures " of the recent War), the 
paper gradually recovered much of its lost ground. 
I look back to very pleasant relations with the Daily 
Chronicle, extending over a period of thirty-three 
years, under the editorship of Doyle, Fletcher, 
Massingham, Fisher, Donald and Ferris. I have 
worked for the last-named up to the last few days. 

My temporary engagement on the Chronicle 
editorial staff lasted just over a year, terminating 
when all-night editions were discontinued towards 
the close of the South African War. Since then I 
have written a considerable quantity of " copy " 
for the paper, my last special article, up to now, 
having appeared on the day on which I am writing 
these lines. Between 1901 and 1912 I contributed 
more or less frequently to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
under the editorship of Sir Douglas Straight, having 
in previous years occasionally written for it under 
W. T. Stead (with Milner, now Lord Milner, as his 
assistant), also under E. T. Cook and " Harry " 
Cust, each a very remarkable man in his way. 

Stead was a tremendous worker and an astute 
journalist, with strong convictions and " missions " 
which generally happened to lend themselves to 
" good," and sometimes sensational " copy." Until 
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he took over the reins of the P.M.G., the editor of a 
London daily had been almost invariably unknown, 
even by name, to his readers. But Stead kept 
himself in the public eye, even by appearing as 
defendant in a public prosecution — ^in the case of his 
series of articles entitled " The Maiden's Tribute to 
Modern Babylon," which, in the 'eighties, took the 
public's breath away, and induced W. H. Smith and 
Sons to suspend sale of the paper on their bookstalls 
during the run of the series. E. T. Cook combined 
the distinguished scholar with the " sound " journa- 
list and the ideal English gentleman. He, too, had 
convictions ; they resulted in his losing the editor- 
ship of the Daily News when the proprietors, Arnold 
Morley, Henry Oppenheim, and others sold the 
property and the paper adopted a new line of policy. 
But for that change of proprietary, which was 
arranged very suddenly, I should, I have good 
reason to believe, have had the honour of serving 
under Cook as his news-editor. Cust was a marvel. 
Heir-apparent to a peerage, when he took his seat 
in the editor's chair of the Pall Mall on William 
Waldorf Astor buying it (1892 or 1893), he had not 
had the slightest journalistic training, but he 
possessed the journalistic instinct in a remarkable 
degree, and combined with it a sort of impudence 
and a delightful and quiet sense of humour. One of 
the minor features of the paper was the quaint, 
sometimes witty, always appropriate heading to the 
" leader," which was almost invariably his own, 
Ivan MuUer, a very convincing writer, generally 
turning out the article itself. One morning Cust, 
after a late night, did not feel up to concocting 
anything good enough, and the leader appeared with 
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" Can't Think of a Headline," in capitals, over it. 
Cust gathered around him a little band of brilliant 
men and women, all of whom seemed to possess his 
combination of intellect and literary journalism 
(never " journalese ") and most of them reflected his 
sense of humour. There was never an afternoon 
when anyone could say justifiably, " there is nothing 
in the Pall Mall to-day." There was always some- 
thing of particular interest beyond the ordinary 
news of the day. His " exposes " were ruthless and 
daring, sometimes sensational, but never vindictive 
or unjustified. But, alas ! his editorship proved too 
daring and too expensive for his proprietor, and he 
relinquished the editor's chair in favour of Douglas 
Straight, whose methods were more " safe " and less 
costly, but always effective. 

Looking back at the many London daily news- 
papers published in my time, I realise that, at one 
time or another, I wrote for all, with three exceptions 
— the two very short-lived morning papers brought 
out by George Newnes and W. T. Stead, respectively, 
and a long forgotten morning newspaper, The Hour, 
which lived about a year in the 'seventies. The 
Echo, the first evening halfpenny paper, the Morning, 
the pioneer of halfpenny morning papers, the 
Tribune, a most promising and excellently edited 
Liberal journal, which succumbed to lack of capital, 
the St. James's Gazette (now " incorporated " with 
the Evening Standard), the Evening Post and Evening 
Sun, and the dear old too Conservative Standard 
have all disappeared — I trust not because their 
editors accepted my " copy." I have not forgotten 
that quite " inadequate " London edition of the 
New York Herald, the failure of which, it was said, 
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was responsible for Gordon Bennett's subsequent 
bitter antipathy to England. It might have been 
observed that the paper was not obtainable so early 
as other morning journals. The reason was obvious 
to those behind the scenes. I once heard a sub- 
editor of the Morning Post ask a sub-editor of the 
London Herald why he did not get away from his 
office until between six and seven o'clock each 
morning. " I am always home by three o'clock," 
he added. " You see," replied Gordon Bennett's 
man, " I have to wait until your paper is published, 
so as to get the cream of the news." That was one 
of Gordon Bennett's brilliant ideas of economy. 

Needless to say, anyone who has had such a varied, 
although often interrupted experience of newspaper 
work must have many good stories to tell. If I 
were writing only reminiscences of journalism — 
as editor, special correspondent, dramatic critic, 
descriptive writer, newsmonger and author of many 
articles on special subjects, I could relate many 
stories which might be worth reading. Any way, 
I have nothing to brag about, except perhaps that 
at the age of about forty-five I could, when necessary, 
" hustle " as well as much younger men. That 
happened to be my exact age at the time of the 
funeral of Queen Victoria, in connection with which 
I represented, at different points, both the Pall Mall 
and the Chronicle, as " descriptive writer." The 
day before the actual funeral I described for the 
P.M.G. the conveying of the body from Osborne to 
Portsmouth, and the scene at night in the Harbour 
when the coffin lay on the deck of the Royal Yacht, 
guarded by bluejackets, and afterwards I caught a 
very early train next morning to London, to find 
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awaiting me at home a request from the Chronicle 
to write a description of the arrival of the remains at 
Windsor. There was no time for breakfast, and I 
only just managed to catch the special " Press " 
train from Paddington. After the funeral I had to 
get back to Portsmouth as soon as possible to write, 
for the Pall Mall, something about the foreign 
men-o'-war and their crews laying in the Solent, 
which had come over expressly as a compliment 
from foreign Potentates to our deceased Sovereign. 
There was no possibility of my getting from Windsor 
to my destination for the purpose by ordinary 
means, but I was fortunate enough to get a seat in the 
officers' compartment of the special train taking 
the Naval Guard of Honour back to Portsmouth. 
The following morning I again caught a very early 
train to London and delivered the result of the 
previous night's observations and interviews at the 
P.M.G. office about 9 a.m. 

By the way, I was the only press representative 
who witnessed that regrettable incident outside 
Windsor Station in connection with the funeral, 
when, as the word was given for the procession to 
start on its way to St. George's Chapel, the leaders 
of the team of the gun carriage, on which the coffin 
lay, refused to move and started jibbing. The 
R.H.A. drivers coaxed and spurred in vain, and there 
were several minutes of painful suspense before 
Prince Louis of Battenburg, with the characteristic 
resourcefulness of the British Navy, ordered the 
officer (Lieut. Boyle) in command of the Naval 
guard of honour, mounted in the station yard, to set 
his men to haul the carriage. The soldiers dis- 
mounted, released the trace-ropes and led away the 
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team, and the sailors manned the ropes as promptly 
as if they were at field-gun drill, and hauled the gun 
carriage up the hill to the Chapel, the spectators 
regarding it as part of the funeral arrangements. 

It is interesting to look back to the rise and fall of 
what were known as " Society Papers," revived 
in the latter half of the last century by Vanity Fair, 
with its clever portrait cartoons in colours. This 
was followed by The World, owned and edited by 
Edmund Yates (with Henry Labouchere as financial 
editor), and shortly afterwards by Truth, with 
Labouchere as proprietor and editor. Then came a 
procession of sixpenny Society papers, including 
among others, the Hawk, the Bat, Mayfair, Picca- 
dilly, the Whitehall Review, and Life, all dependent 
more or less on " Society gossip," sometimes of such 
a disagreeable nature as to involve the proprietor in 
libel actions. After Edmund Yates was sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment on account of libellous 
paragraphs about the Countess of Stradbroke, 
" Society " editors began to think, and their columns 
became less interesting to scandal seekers, and one 
after another of these journals dropped out until 
only Vanity Fair, the World and Truth remained ; 
and now the first, and at one time quite the best of 
the three, is also dead. One of the, financially, most 
successful of that class of paper was the penny 
Modern Society with its pink cover. For a time it 
had a very large sale which declined rapidly from 
the time after W. H. Smith and Son refused to sell 
it on account of insulting remarks about our present 
Queen before, or soon after her marriage. The 
-" Society paper " bred, or rather revived the 
" Society journalist," sometimes an impecunious 
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and fairly honest member of Society, but often a 
dreadful creature, who probably made more out of 
what he did not publish than out of what he did, 
nothing short of a polite blackmailer. At the 
moment I recall four of them, of whom one has 
survived the other three. I have followed his career 
for over twenty years, and it still interests me. If 
all the victims of this type of man — sometimes 
woman — could have written their experiences, the 
collection would have formed one of the most sensa- 
tional publications of the age. The poor Empress 
Eugenie could have contributed one of the most 
interesting chapters. In those days W. H. Smith 
and Son exercised a very powerful and salutary 
press censorship. The Pall Mall Gazette (on the one 
occasion) and Modern Society were not the only 
publications which they declined to sell. But in 
these days of tolerance and " freedom " it is obvious 
to readers of certain papers that this unofficial 
censorship has been relaxed. 

The only occasion on which I was associated with 
a libel case had an interesting sequel. A paragraph 
appeared in Woman reflecting on the character of a 
certain man, written to expose not the individual 
but a system which, as we pointed out, called for 
legislative interference. I had carefully corrected 
the paragraph so as to avoid identifying the in- 
dividual. Almost simultaneously one of the Sunday 
papers pubhshed a paragraph on the same subject, 
which was not so guarded as ours. The aggrieved 
individual brought a libel action against the other 
paper, and I supplied them with certain facts for 
evidence, which should have been to their advan- 
tage. However, they settled the case out of Court 
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shortly before it was due for trial. Encouraged by 
his success, the plaintiff took proceedings against us, 
and we fought the case, advised that we had a very 
good defence, inasmuch as we had not identified the 
plaintiff, and there was no malice, and the paragraph 
was published for the public good, which it was. 
At the trial, to my great surprise, the leading counsel 
for the plaintiff, a very well-known member of the 
Bar, proved to be the barrister who was to have 
appeared for the defendants in the other case, so that 
the very useful and apparently conclusive evidence 
which we had supplied to his former clients, and we 
had " up our sleeve," was already in his possession. 
Then, too, our " leader " having read his brief rather 
hurriedly, missed several strong points in cross- 
examination, and, losing confidence, advised me to 
settle in Court. It was useless to resist him, and I 
offered a small sum as damages, which was imme- 
diately accepted. Had the plaintiff been sure of his 
case, he ought not to have been content with five 
times the amount. I felt it my duty to deal with 
the obvious breach of etiquette on the part of the 
counsel for the plaintiff who had " hunted with the 
hounds and run with the hare," and I brought the 
case to the notice of the Bar Council — or Committee 
(I forget how it was then designated), with the result 
that the eminent Q.C. was severely censured. 
Possibly it was only a coincidence that he almost 
immediately afterwards retired from practice. He 
died a few years later. 

My association with the literary world was not 
confined to journahstic work. I, unfortunately, 
took a considerable financial interest in a small 
publishing business devoted mainly to fiction. Just 
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as we were on a fair way to prosperity I had to take 
prompt measures to dissolve the partnership. That 
was when the " shiUing shocker " was at the zenith 
of its popularity, and, incidentally, my firm pub- 
lished one for which there was a large demand — 
The Adventures of the Adventurers' Club. At first 
it did not " go " so well as we expected, but about a 
month after publication orders came suddenly pouring 
in from " the trade," thanks to an advertisement 
which cost us nothing. A mysterious case of suicide 
had been reported in detail in the newspapers. A 
man who had shot himself in a railway carriage could 
not be identified, as he had no luggage and there 
were no marks on the clothing and no papers in his 
pocket. But he was holding in one hand a copy of 
The Adventures of the Adventurers' Club. There 
was certainly nothing in the book to induce any of 
its readers to commit suicide. Several friends of 
ribald disposition wrote to me, congratulating me 
on my latest " coup," which was undeserved. 

In my experiences of authors I came across a very 
interesting case of the " literary ghost." Some 
thirty years ago, a novel, the name of the author 
attached to it being unknown to novel readers, had a 
remarkably large sale, and a second novel from the 
same pen was equally successful, although not so 
strikingly original in its theme. At rather long 
intervals more novels appeared by the same author, 
but remarkably devoid of merit, and " sold " only 
on the writer's name and reputation. " From in- 
formation received " I was convinced that the first 
two books were written by a lady whose name was 
never associated with them. She died soon after 
publication of the second book, which accounted for 
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the low quality of the later books ; also that she had 
received very small sums for her work, the supposed 
author having been, to my knowledge, very liberally 
paid. There are details connected with the lady's 
" ghost " work which need not be told here ; but I 
told them in a short story published in a magazine, 
in which I related the whole of the facts as if it were 
fiction. In this case, as in many others, truth was 
stranger than fiction. A few days after my story 
was published, the supposed author of the two good 
novels called on me, apparently about nothing in 
particular, and referred to my tale. " A most 
interesting story," he remarked nervously, " how 
did you get hold of the idea ? " "It was very easy," 
I replied, " because it was more than founded on 
fact." He turned pale, changed the subject, and a 
few minutes later left me abruptly. Later on he was 
the subject of a very unpleasant story on another 
subject, related by a London newspaper with no 
reticence as regards names. A libel action was 
clearly invited, but the invitation was not accepted. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT 

My association with the theatrical profession origi- 
nated unexpectedly and suddenly. Early in the 
summer of 1895 Beerbohm Tree, with whom I was 
acquainted, but not intimately, invited me one 
night to dinner at the Garrick Club. It was very 
noticeable that he was anxious to get the meal 
finished ; in fact, so far as I was concerned, it was 
not finished, when he proposed an adjournment 
to the smoking room. I had hardly lit the cigar 
which he had given me when he told me that 
Frederick Harrison, his manager, was leaving him, 
and, to my astonishment, invited me to fill the 
vacancy, offering me what seemed very reasonable 
terms. I told him that, as I was then a busy man, 
I should have to consider as to whether I could 
relinquish any of the work which was already 
occupying most of my day. He said, and no doubt 
believed at the time, that, provided I could give 
up every evening, he would require me only for 
two hours in the day. 

Distinctly " bitten " with the idea, I made some 
arrangements by which I could reduce my work 
elsewhere, and accepted the offer. Tree had ex- 
plained to me fully his financial position at the time, 
which was as bad as it could be, almost hopeless ; 
but, as he contemplated producing an adaption of 
George Du Maurier's Trilby, which I had just read, 
I foresaw more than the possibility of his financial 

124 
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recovery. My anticipations were fully justified. 
Before producing the play at the Haymarket 
(October, 1895) he had made enough out of it on a 
provincial tour of ten weeks — it was originally pro- 
duced at Manchester — to pay off all his debts. 
When he took the piece off (June, 1896) his clear 
profit on the play in London was considerable, and, 
in addition, there were the results of a second 
provincial tour, also of several very successful 
performances in America, in which, by the way, 
Kate Rorke gave an excellent rendering of the name- 
part. Dorothea Baird's charmingly natural Trilby 
in London doubtless contributed largely to the 
success of the play, and Tree acknowledged it in a 
very graceful manner. The length of the pit queue 
during the first two months beat all records. It 
often extended from the doors of the Haymarket 
back into Trafalgar Square. I remember seeing an 
old man struggling to keep his feet in the pressure, 
and remarking that it was rather strenuous work at 
his age. " It's a bit stiff," he replied cheerfully, 
" but I've got the advantage over the rest of them ; 
I was all through the Crimea." I often noticed a 
short dark thick-set youth doing a brisk trade 
selling newspapers to the people in the queue. I 
met him ten years later, earning fifty pounds a week, 
as " Datas, the Memory Man," known to the music 
hall public of the whole English-speaking world. 

I found in Beerbohm Tree while I was associated 
with him and for years afterwards, not only a great 
actor-manager, but a fascinatingly interesting per- 
sonality. Prejudiced critics — and he had many — 
accentuated his failures, ignoring his successes. He 
played altogether very nearly a hundred and fifty 
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parts in the course of his career. I know of no 
actor in the world who has, or would have done, 
justice to the large number among these in which 
he scored a success. As a character-actor he ad- 
mittedly had no equal in his day. In delicately 
pathetic scenes, such as in the parts of Gringoire, 
Austin Limaison, Colonel Newcome, Rip Van Winkle, 
as the Duke of Guiesbury in the end of the third act 
of The Dancing Girl, and in the death scene in The 
Last of the Dandies he was splendidly human. In 
heroic parts he was hampered by a lack of virility ; 
although deeply interesting, his interpretations of 
Marc Antony, Herod and Ulysses, and his perform- 
ance of the parts were debatable. His versa- 
tility was marvellous, but it necessarily had its 
limitations. In one of his lectures he said : " The 
actor should possess so supple a nature that he 
should be able to play any part for which his physique 
does not render him unfit." He lacked not only 
virility, but, although distinctly intellectual, he 
sometimes failed to " get inside " a character. 

His performances may, perhaps, be classified in 
four categories : (i) The exceedingly clever ; (2) 
The fascinating ; (3) The not quite satisfying ; and 
(4) The unsatisfactory. In the first one may include, 
among others, his Zakkuri in The Darling of the Gods, 
Count D'Orsay in The Last of the Dandies, Svengali, 
Colonel Newcome, Demetrius in The Red Lamp, and 
Falstaff and Fagin ; in the second, the Duke of 
Guisebury in The Dancing Girl, Mr. Wilding in 
Captain Swift, Gringoire in The Balladmonger, and 
last, but not least, Austin Limaison in The Man 
that Was ; in the third category, Hamlet and Marc 
Antony ; and in the fourth. Hotspur, which he 
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played on only a few occasions, and Richard II. 
I have taken these haphazard and classified them 
from the point of view of his public, as much as 
from my own. In some of his latest productions 
I did not see him, as I was very little in London 
during the last six or seven years of his management. 

That peculiar mannerism of speech — stupidly 
described by some as a German accent — which has 
formed the basis of the many attempts to imitate 
Tree in public and in private, was, while unques- 
tionably pleasing in some parts, apt to destroy the 
illusion in others. But in several roles his success 
in disguising his voice, as well as his face, was re- 
markable. Needless to say, he was one of the 
greatest masters of the art of "make up" on the 
English stage ; and it may interest those who had 
not a dressing-room acquaintance with the actor- 
manager to learn that in this respect some of the best 
results were arrived at without any effort — without 
close study or laboured rehearsal. 

For one reason, if for no other. Tree rendered a 
great public service. For many years it had been 
an accepted theory in the theatrical profession that 
" Shakespeare spells ruin " to the manager who 
ventured to revive his plays in London. Tree faced 
the prospect of ruin, popularised Shakespeare in his 
native country, and, incidentally, proved that in 
certain of his works there was a little gold mine for 
anyone who presented them in such a manner as to 
make them attractive to the average playgoer. The 
magnificent scale on which he produced some of 
Shakespeare's plays was, perhaps, unnecessary for 
the purpose of adequately representing the author 
on the stage, but Tree's embellishments, doubtless. 
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contributed doubtless towards enticing a large section 
of the public to appreciate work which had not 
previously interested them. Tree had to make 
Shakespeare pay, and he did so. As an instance, 
his clear profit on the first run of Julius Caesar was 
just about £10,000, in spite of the enormous cost 
of both production and " running." Apart from 
Shakespeare, he presented at His Majesty's Tolstoy's 
Resurrection and Stephen Phillips' two beautiful 
dramatic poems, Herod and Ulysses, with a majestic 
splendour which could not have been equalled 
elsewhere. 

As regards Tree as a producer, in many of the 
technical details of stage management he wisely 
relied on others, but it was his master-brain that set 
all the machinery in motion. He knew what he 
wanted, and it was generally what was actually 
wanted, but he could not always say how it was to 
be done. 

I cannot recall any instance of a public man 
exciting so much jealousy among those of his own 
calling, or persons akin thereto, on account of his 
rapid progress. In certain quarters, when Tree 
began to go ahead, there was what one may describe 
as a " dead set " against him, voiced by a once very 
influential newspaper critic. This man, who even- 
tually lost his job and died in obscurity, relentlessly 
and continuously attacked Tree for over ten years, 
sometimes by direct criticism of his performance, 
sometimes by inuendoes and comparisons introduced 
into writings on other subjects. There is an interest- 
ing story in this connection. It became evident 
that his bitterness as regards Tree was becoming 
disagreeably apparent to newspaper readers. At an 
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important " first night " at the Haymarket, for 
which the Prince of Wales had engaged the Royal 
Box, when a certain well-known West End doctor 
who bore a remarkable resemblance to Tree's 
antagonist, came into the auditorium, he was met by 
an outburst of hissing from a portion of the audience. 
It happened that the Prince had entered his box at 
the same moment, and his equerry sent for me and 
enquired whether I could account for such an un- 
pleasant form of ovation. I was fortunately able 
to explain that it was not intended for His Royal 

Highness but for Mr. , the critic, whom 

the Prince knew only by name. I was asked to 
point out the gentleman, and, on looking towards the 
stall which had been allotted to him, I found that 
it was empty. He had probably had some warning 
as regards the reception prepared for him, and 
would not face it ; the stall remained empty all the 
evening, and next morning every London newspaper 
gave an enthusiastically favourable notice of the 

production, except the newspaper that Mr. 

represented, which deprived its readers of any infor- 
mation on the subject. It was unfortunate that 
another popular actor-manager, a really great actor, 
whose position at the time was sufficiently assured, 
frequently ventilated his wit and sarcasm at Tree's 
expense. Eventually his financial position proved 
that Tree had eclipsed him, at any rate as a public 
favourite. Tree's hostile critics insisted that he was 
a bad actor and " a mere showman," and even a 
" charlatan " ; they more than questioned the 
sincerity of his espousal of the cause of Art. He 
unquestionably and fortunately possessed the instinct 
of a showman ; otherwise he would have been a 
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bankrupt, but I never had any doubt as to the 
sincerity of his Art. Constantly in his company as 
I was, in an out of the theatre, I could not have been 
deceived by him. If he had been fooling his public, 
he could not have resisted occasionally laughing 
over it with me. Not only his productions on the 
stage, but the architecture of His Majesty's, the 
form of the auditorium and the simplicity of its 
decoration, and the original " act drop " in front 
of the stage bore evidence of an artist's inspirations. 
Tree had little or no control over the financial part 
of the undertaking, as he was inclined to spend 
money too freely, but on the scheme for the fagade 
of the whole block of buildings (which includes the 
Carlton Hotel), and in every detail of the interior, 
he was consulted by the two architects, Mr. Phipps, 
who was responsible for the structure, and Mr. 
Romaine Walker, who supervised the decorations. 
The artistic sense was also obvious in mere details 
of his management, even in the dignified design for 
the heading of the theatre letter paper, which has 
been copied far and wide. He sketched it out in my 
presence just before the opening of His Majesty's. 
The two big full-length pictures of Trilby and 
Svengali, which adorned the London hoardings in 
1895, were the pioneers of artistic poster work. 
Later, he discovered Buchel as a poster artist, and 
all London, particularly artistic London, admired, 
among his work, the beautiful picture of Tree as 
D'Orsay in The Last of the Dandies. The souvenir 
books given away at His Majesty's to commemorate 
the hundredth performance of a play were sufficient 
evidence of his sense of Art. Several of them, 
including that of The Darling of the Gods, have now 
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their market value, apart from their theatrical 
interest. Last, but not least, when he re-opened the 
Haymarket Theatre after a long tour in 1895, there 
was a surprise in store for the audience in an orchestra 
of such high quality as London had never known in 
an ordinary playhouse for the purpose of filling in the 
intervals. It was conducted by Raymond Roze, to 
whom Tree had entrusted the execution of his idea, 
although, until then, young Roze had never held a 
conductor's baton. The professional music journals, 
and even the Paris Temps gave eulogistic articles on 
the subject. 

Once, at least, he scored signally against his 
detractors. When a Sunday paper started a con- 
troversy among its readers as to on whom the mantle 
of Sir Henry Irving in the event of his retirement 
from the stage should fall, one of those who par- 
ticipated in the correspondence protested vehem- 
ently against Tree being the chosen Elisha. The 
actor-manager of His Majesty's thereupon intervened 
with the following letter : — 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
March nth, 1904. 

To the Editor of the " ." 

Dear Sir, 

I have read the attack on me signed " A.J." oi no number 
"Montague Street." I have nothing to say in reply, except 
this, that I covet no man's mantle, for the pubUc has given me 

one of my own. 

Yours faithfully, 

Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

To a man of his restlessly ambitious temperament 
the traditions and the, then, beautiful auditorium 
of the Haymarket Theatre could not compensate 
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for the limited accommodation behind the scenes, 
which restricted the producer. It would have been 
as reasonable to expect Napoleon to limit the exer- 
cise of his military ambition to the barrack square as 
to expect Tree to rest content with the Haymarket 
Theatre stage. The opportunity offered by the 
vacant site opposite the Haymarket was therefore 
irresistible. Soon after he heard that it was in the 
market he and I stood on the steps of the Haymarket, 
looking at it, and Tree exclaimed, " We will build a 
theatre there — a big theatre with a big stage." I 
believed in the scheme from the first, and worked 
enthusiastically on it. Thereby, I found myself 
at variance with some of Tree's friends, who accused 
me in so many words of leading him to ruin. I 
possess now a letter in which I was implored to use 
my influence and prevent him going any further with 
his wild adventure. I did not do so. 

All sorts of stories were told, and believed, about 
the financing of the building of His Majesty's. As 
I was very intimately concerned — except as a 
financier — with the whole undertaking from the 
negotiating for the land to the opening of the doors 
for the first performance, my version may be 
accepted. The whole enterprise was financed by a 
company known as " Playhouse Limited " (before 
there was a London Theatre known as " The 
Playhouse ") of which Andrew Barr, a well-known 
chartered accountant, and I were the directors. 
Tree, himself, provided the nucleus of the capital, 
which was composed of debentures. Mr. (now Sir) 
Ernest Cassel was the first subscriber. He was soon 
followed by Lord Rothschild, Mr. Carl Meyer, and 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim, and there were about six other 
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debenture holders. Not one of those who subscribed 
has had any reason to regret their confidence in the 
financial success of Her Majesty's. Tree was from 
the first proprietor of the theatre, subject to his 
paying ground rent and interest on mortgage and 
debentures. 

I may mention that a certain well-known Hebrew 
moneylender (now deceased), who thought to asso- 
ciate himself with the undertaking, and even went 
so far as to state that he was Tree's sole " backer " 
in the matter, actually refused to take debentures, 
because the moderate rate of interest did not appeal 
to him. However, in order to convince his friends 
that his story was true, he resorted to a clever ruse. 
Somehow he ascertained that on a certain morning 
Mrs. Tree was to perform the ceremony of laying the 
commemoration stone, which may now be seen in 
the foyer of His Majesty's. It was intended to be 
an unimportant occasion to which only members 
and a few friends of the Tree family and those 
directly concerned in the undertaking were invited. 
But the moneylender turned up, and I noticed that 
he had a conversation with the artist of one of the 
daily papers, who attended. In the illustration 
of the ceremony which appeared next morning the 
Hebrew gentleman figured conspicuously. 

The true story of the finances of His Majesty's 
would not be complete without an acknowledgment 
of the great value, quite apart from the monetary 
value, of Mr. Ernest Cassel's assistance in the advice 
which he gave us ; without it the necessary money 
might never have been raised. In other respects 
he was one of Tree's few sincere, and therefore out- 
spoken friends. While others of Tree's friends were 
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advising him not to attempt the venture, Mr. Cassel 
was obtaining subscribers. Also, I have the oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the valuable co-operation 
of two who can never read those lines : Andrew 
Barr, my co-director and an astute man of business, - 
with whom my theatrical association developed into 
a close and lasting friendship, and C. J. Phipps, the 
famous theatre architect, whose constant watchful- 
ness over the operations, when the fabric contained 
many tons of moisture, no doubt accelerated his 
death. These two contributed largely to the result 
that the original estimate of ;£5 5,000 for the structure 
was exceeded by less than £300 — probably a record. 
Here I venture to introduce a personal note for the 
information of the survivors of those who circulated 
the story in 1896 that I was receiving a considerable 
sum for my part in the venture, in fact, that I was 
going to benefit largely by Tree's ruin. I have 
never received a penny, nor reward in any form, for all 
the extra work day and night involved by the building 
and opening of His Majesty's. I drew only the 
salary of Tree's business manager at the rate agreed 
on long before he thought of leaving the Haymarket 
Theatre. The net result of what the pessimists 
declared would be Tree's ruin could be read in the 
announcement in the newspapers about a year ago 
that someone had given over £100,000 for the 
remainder of the lease of site and building, which 
means, after paying off the mortgage and debentures, 
about £40,000 for Tree's estate. Alas ! Poor Tree 
did not live to realize to the full extent the financial 
result of his ambition. 

At six a.m. on the 28th April, 1897, several " first 
nighters " had taken up positions outside the pit 
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entrance of His Majesty's in Charles Street. From 
time to time during the day extra poUcemen had to 
be requisitioned until half an hour before the doors 
were opened the road as well as the pavement of 
Charles Street was so crowded that messengers had 
to be despatched for more police, including mounted 
men, in order to make a way for the carriage of the 
Prince of Wales (King Edward), for whom the Royal 
box had been reserved. The opening play. The 
Seats of the Mighty, did not prove worthy of the 
occasion, but the dignified beauty of the theatre 
itself delighted every section of the audience. The 
message sent to Mr. Tree by the Prince, as he left 
the theatre, conveyed the feelings of everyone. 
" I should like you to tell Mr. Tree," His Royal 
Highness said to me, " that I am very much delighted 
with his new theatre." With his proverbial tact 
and frankness, he abstained from any comment on 
the play. 

As a public lecturer. Tree, in expounding his views 
on subjects of interest to students of the Drama, 
showed himself to be a thoughtful observer, but his 
methods of dealing with debatable questions were 
distinguished more by picturesque phraseology and 
epigram and by an occasional defensive attitude than 
by connected argument. His style was, sometimes, 
apt to be more discursive than direct. His principal 
subjects were The Imaginative Faculty, The Staging 
of Shakespeare and Hamlet from an Actor's Prompt 
Book. The last was his favourite. He missed no 
opportunity of reading the paper on his second tour 
in America. His argument that Hamlet was not 
really mad induced the following facetious paragraph 
in a Philadelphia newspaper : " We are informed. 
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that our old friend Hamlet has come to life and will 
lecture to-morrow evening on ' Was Beerbohm Tree 
really mad ? ' " In New York he was reading the 
paper to a very earnest audience at Sherry's Hotel 
when suddenly many of them disappeared from the 
room, because the hotel was being raided by a body 
of police, on account, not of Tree's lecture, but of an 
entertainment being given in another part of the hotel 
in which a certain musical hall artiste, then well- 
known as " Little Egypt " was the principal attrac- 
tion. He was not a great impromptu speaker, but, 
when the subject and the occasion were unimportant, 
he could make a very neat little speech without 
preparation. In this connection I recall his address 
to the audience after the last performance at the 
Haymarket Theatre under his management. It did 
not occur to him that he would be expected to say 
anything until the night before. The next morning 
he jotted down a few points, as the speech was to be 
very brief, and he was very anxious not to forget 
any of those which related to his association with the 
Haymarket and his good wishes to the new tenants, 
Frederick Harrison and Cyril Maude. So, the 
speech was divided into three parts and a cue line 
decided on for each part. The first three or four 
words of each cue were painted in black on a large 
white board, which the assistant-stage-manager, 
standing in the orchestra conductor's place well 
below and out of sight of the audience, held in a 
position where Tree from just behind the footlights 
could see it. 

It was in his playful mood that the proprietor of 
His Majesty's shone most as a public speaker. For 
instance, when, as the guest of the evening at a 
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dinner given by the Clef Club at Birmingham— his 
first visit there with Trilby — he started his speech 
with an apparently serious apology for having ac- 
cepted the invitation to a musical club under false 
pretences. " Gentlemen of the Clef Club," he said, 
" I have to make a confession. I am not the great 
musician you take me for. The piano on which 
Svengah plays is a dummy. There ! I have told 
you — you know the worst." Then he told them 
about an enthusiastic lady who, wishing to pay him 
a compliment on his performance of Svengali, said, 
" The part of your performance I most admired was 
your piano-playing." By the way, that recalls an 
incident. The music which Tree was supposed to 
play, was actually played " off " — in those days by 
Raymond Roze. One evening Tree horrified the 
stage manager by suddenly jumping up from his 
seat three or four bars before the completion of the 
music, so that it continued with no one at the 
piano. Tree was always resourceful. Grasping the 
situation, he said, pointing to the piano, " See, what 
Svengah can do," and some of the audience took it 
seriously. 

His playful moods were frequent during his second 
tour in America. I experienced one of them. As 
it seemed that on the large stages of America the 
guests at the Duke of Guisebury's party in The 
Dancing Girl might be advantageously augmented, 
I volunteered in Washington to make my first ap- 
pearance on any stage as an additional guest. It 
was arranged with the stage-manager as a surprise 
for Tree. When the footman was announcing the 
guests, as they arrived, I entered, and was an- 
nounced as ' ' Mr. FitzRoy Washington. ' ' Tree, as the 
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Duke, came forward and shook me by the hand, 
suppressing any expression of surprise or amusement, 
and turning to Slingsby (Gerald Du Maurier) he 
introduced the gag, " Do you know Baby FitzRoy ? " 
(I then weighed nearly sixteen stone). I ascended 
the staircase with the other guests and, as I stood 
rather uncomfortably on a fragile platform which 
represented a wide landing leading to the ballroom, 
and was supposed to be conversing with the Duke, 
Tree asked me, " Is this your first appearance on 
the stage ? " I replied in the affirmative. " Then," 
he said, " if you don't take care, it will be your last. 
The rail you are leaning against won't stand your 
weight. I hope it won't, any way." 

I could relate innumerable amusing stories of his 
experiences " on tour." The following is a sample : 
In A Bunch of Violets Sir Philip Marchant (Tree) 
compromises himself by giving Mrs. Murgatroyd a 
diamond tiara which has cost £10,000, and in the 
course of the play has occasion to put the jeweller's 
bill referring to the tiara in his dress coat pocket. 
For the purpose of stage realism an account form was 
specially printed with the name and address of an 
imaginary firm, and the details were filled in in 
handwriting. One night, when on tour. Tree left 
a bag containing his stage dress-suit in a cab, and 
next day sent his servant to the police office to 
enquire for it. The inspector in charge insisted on 
the owner calling in person, and, when Mr. Tree 
arrived, told him that there was something that 
required explanation as regards the contents of one 
of the pockets of the dress-coat. " We found a 
bill," he said, " for valuable jewellery made out in 
the name of Sir Philip Marchant, and there is no such 
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person." He added that, according to a directory 
which he had consulted, no such firm or jewellers as 
that on the bill existed in London. The matter was 
duly explained, and the police-officer was invited to 
see the play. 

Tree was several times nearly the victim of a 
serious intrigue, in minor matters an intriguer 
occasionally getting the better of him. In fact, his 
business managers, successively, often had to protect 
him from new " friends." In one of my experiences 
of this kind. Tree met a very plausible man who 
propounded a great scheme of the " wild cat " order, 
by which the actor-manager was to make a con- 
siderable sum out of a new theatrical venture. It 
appealed to Tree exactly, and an appointment was 
made for me to be introduced to the gentleman. 
Tree introduced us. We had never met before. He 
did not know anything of me, but I knew a great deal 
about him, and I started the conversation by a 
casual remark by which he discovered what I knew. 
The interview did not last more than a few minutes, 
and we never heard of his scheme again. He was 
a man of considerable ability, and has since turned 
it to good account, so that he is now deservedly 
successful. 

There is another more interesting story: A few 
weeks before Tree and his company sailed for 
America in 1896, I was invited to lunch with a 
certain individual then well-known in American 
theatrical business, who, after a good luncheon, 
hinted that we should " run " Tree together, and that 
if I did not agree, it might be to my disadvantage. 
Of course I did not agree. A month or two later, 
in New York, I discovered that this individual was 
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" up against me," while professing to be friendly to 
me and being profusely attentive to Tree. Para- 
graphs were appearing in three, only three, New 
York papers, calculated to depreciate my value as 
Tree's business manager. It was said, inter alia, 
that I had an utter contempt for everything American 
and that Tree had produced The Seats of the Mighty, 
a distinct failure in America, entirely on my advice. 
I was also accused of speaking with an " affected 
English accent ! " It happened that I was very 
appreciative of most of what I saw of the States — 
all my many acquaintances there knew it — and that 
I was on particularly friendly terms with the 
American Press, and not only in New York. As 
regards The Seats of the Mighty, I had never seen, at 
rehearsal or otherwise, more than the first two acts 
until I saw the production in Washington, and I 
had never even read the last two acts, which were the 
worst — the play had been rehearsed on tour in 
England while I was in London— but I had expressed 
a strong opinion that Gilbert Parker's book would 
make a good play, and Tree had agreed with me. I 
made enquiries, and found that the writer of those 
paragraphs was a unpleasant friend of the individual 
who was bent on " running " Tree with me, or 
without. Two members of the New York Press 
Club, who were very indignant about the matter, 
invited me to luncheon, saying that they would also 
invite the author of the paragraphs, and remarking 
that he was a very nervous man. But the plot did 
not mature, as the paragraphist refused the invita- 
tion, possibly sniffing trouble in the air. The 
individual who inspired the paragraphs never suc- 
ceeded in " running " Tree. 



Chapter IX 

SIR HERBERT TREE 

As a man. Tree was a very interesting study. The 
first impression which he conveyed to a student of 
character was that he was self-centred. There are 
several causes of self-centredness. Tree was by 
no means devoid of self-esteem — without it he could 
not be a distinguished actor-manager. When he 
was in one of his moods of self-absorption his mind 
was occupied more by the idea or scheme than by 
its expounder. Although he never professed to be 
a man of advanced education, he had advantages over 
many a more erudite man who could not apply his 
learning. Tree was not a great reader ; his brain was 
too active to concentrate itself for any length of time 
on the contents of a book. Moreover his mind was 
not only active, but peculiarly receptive, and he had 
a keen power of perception and appreciation and an 
almost infallible memory. An interesting companion 
who had something to say that was worth remem- 
bering would impart not only information on a 
particular subject, but would suggest a whole train 
of thought to Tree's mind which would bear fruit 
sooner or later. He was a remarkably good linguist. 
He learnt German at school in Germany, but his 
French was equally fluent and accurate, although 
he never resided in France. He had the remarkable 
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experience of having played in French in a French 
play in London — L'Aventuriere, at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre in 1881. 

His ambition was denoted sufficiently by his 
career. He was undeniably impulsive. Prospective 
obstacles to the carrying out of his ideas did not 
always offer convincingly deterrent arguments. Ob- 
stacles, he would say, were made to be surmounted. 
He was apt to worry himself about things that would 
not perturb the mind of an ordinary man, but on 
the other hand he accepted incidental reverses with 
surprising indifference. The commerical aspect of 
his affairs, so far as it affected him, troubled 
him very little. He regarded money as a dis- 
tressingly necessary means to the realization of his 
aspirations more than as a means to his own enjoy- 
ment of life. He never was a business man, and it 
was impossible for any of his business managers to 
contend with his costly impulsiveness in his pro- 
ductions and otherwise. But on one occasion he 
realised that something must be done to cut down 
the expenses connected with a not very elaborate 
play, the " running " of which was costing £190 per 
performance. He went through the accounts care- 
fully, and in every detail, and finally decided that a 
penny instead of a threepenny newspaper should be 
supplied to the Green Room. His notions of 
finarlce were somewhat vague. At a time when he 
was temporarily pressed for money I endeavoured 
to obtain an overdraft at the bank, but as his 
securities deposited there were barely sufficient to 
cover an existing overdraft, I had to break the news 
to him that I had been unsuccessful. He was very 
indignant with his bankers, and said : " Then tell 
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them that we will transfer the account to another 
bank," not realizing that no other bank would help 
us while no securities were available. By the way, 
a few weeks later a certain financier, then very much 
in evidence, undertook to " back " Tree with ten 
thousand pounds. I joyfully went to the bank to 
convey the good news. The first instalment, five 
thousand, was to be paid three days later. The 
manager asked me whether I was acquainted with the 
new backer's financial position. I replied : " Surely 
he is worth a million at least." " I think not," 
replied the manager, " but I hope you may get the 
five thousand." We did not, because within a 
week of my visit to the bank the public was astounded 
by the news that the gentleman was insolvent. 
Two weeks afterwards another and a more substan- 
tial backer was obtained. 

Tree was blessed with a remarkable physical as well 
as mental vitality. His extraordinary mental energy 
could not have endured without an equally remark- 
able physical constitution which baffled all the 
ordinary rules and theories of medicine. I have 
known him lie down on a sofa in his room at the 
theatre a quarter of an hour before the time for 
beginning to dress for the play in such a state of 
exhaustion as would justify any stage manager who 
did not know him well warning his understudy to get 
ready ; and after fifteen minutes sleep he would 
wake up, rub his eyes, and be as brisk as if he had 
had a long night's rest. One day, when he was 
playing in New York, he seemed so seriously run 
down that I consulted a doctor. " Yes, he evidently 
has a wonderfully obstinate constitution," the 
medical man said to me, "but there are limitations ; 
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and you mark my word — unless Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
takes life a great deal more easily than he does now, 
and begins doing it at once, he'll be done for in less 
than a year from now." Tree lived twenty years 
after that without changing his habits. He always 
ate only when he was hungry, and it was generally 
nearly or quite three o'clock before he went to bed. 

He suffered from one great misfortune — in having 
no resources outside his theatre and its concerns. 
The calm beauty of rural scenery appeared to afford 
him no particular pleasure ; the mind was far too 
active to appreciate anything so inactive ; his ideal 
hamlet was written with the capital H. But the 
grandeur of a mountain range, an Atlantic gale or 
the falls of Niagara would impress him. He could 
ride a horse, but he rode only for the sake of exercise ; 
his horse itself did not interest him any more than 
the " property " horse which appeared in Henry IV. 
Golf, the actor's favourite outdoor pastime, and the 
finest antidote to brain-strain, offers serious diffi- 
culties to a restless mind. Tree would revel in the 
fresh air of seaside links, and in the action of a driving 
stroke, but, had he played, he might have suddenly 
disappeared from the green and wandered away into 
distance, leaving his caddie to make the best of the 
situation. 

Like most actors, he was sensitive, particularly 
as regards press criticism, but also, like others, he 
would pretend to be indifferent on the subject. In 
New York, the morning after one of his productions, 
I called early at his hotel. Just before I entered 
his room I thought I heard a rustling of papers, but 
Tree was in bed, apparently only just awake. " I 
suppose you have read the criticisms ? " he asked. 
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I replied that I had. " Don't bother to tell me," 
he said, " perhaps I shall read some of them later on." 
He turned over in his bed, and the sound of disturbed 
newspapers was distinctly audible from under the 
bedclothes. His valet told me afterwards that he 
had been reading the criticisms of the whole of the 
New York daily press before my arrival. 

Off the stage he had, as a rule, a distrait, some- 
what careless appearance, the effect being often 
accentuated by an unruly tie, with a temperament 
of its own, which crept up the back of his collar. 
Then, too, there was what I may call his " Society 
mood " when, to quote the words of a devoted old 
Irish employee in his theatre, " he looked so grand — 
so clane and smart." He never troubled about his 
dress, but when occasion required, he was as im- 
maculately dressed as any man in London, on or off 
the stage. In the earlier years of his career he was 
very little known by sight outside the theatre, and 
many a lady admirer of his acting, expected to see 
him as in Captain Swift or The Dancing Girl. A 
young lady of my acquaintance told me that she was 
" dying " to be introduced. An opportunity oc- 
curred. He happened to be in one of his distrait 
moods, his reddish hair was ruffled, his tie was any- 
where. My friend, when I pointed him out before the 
introduction, quite forgetting that he might hear her, 
exclaimed, " Oh ! no, no, don't ; that isn't really 
Mr. Tree ! " I introduced him, and in his most 
courteous manner he started the conversation with, 
" I am so sorry that I am Mr. Tree." 

I have never seen anyone who bore a resemblance 
to Tree, with one exception, and that was, 
curiously. Bob Fitzsimmons the pugilist. I was not 
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the only one who was struck by this likeness, which 
was confined almost entirely to the shape of the head 
and the figure. Fitzsimmons is, or was, not such a 
big-made man as one might expect. On Tree's 
first arrival at his hotel in Brooklyn during one of his 
American tours the hotel clerk handed him a batch 
of letters, all addressed to Fitzsimmons, who was 
expected at the hotel that day. 

Of course Tree had his failings. In the position 
which he held, flattered by sycophants, " taken up " 
by Royalty and a certain section of " Society," 
made love to sometimes, advertised always, he would 
have been almost inhuman if his force of character 
had not suffered in some degree. His vacillation 
affected me peculiarly, because one day, after he had 
changed his mind four times in two days on a subject 
which at the moment was extremely critical, and I 
was thoroughly exhausted by my efforts to get a 
final decision from him, I went out for a walk to 
think it over, and on my way back to His Majesty's 
sent him a telegram to the effect that I could not 
" carry on " any more. He had gone to Brighton 
that morning, leaving me to wrestle with a state of 
chaos which he had created by giving different 
persons instructions totally at variance with one 
another. I bade Tree and His Majesty's good-bye 
two months later, having a few weeks before my 
resignation cut myself adrift from my other sources 
of income in order to devote my whole time to Tree. 
But that was my affair. It was said, and some 
American newspapers made much of it, that Tree and 
I had quarrelled. At any rate, I was among his 
guests at a very delightful and special Sunday 
luncheon party a fortnight after I left him, and I 
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attended, at his invitation, rehearsals of more than 
one of his productions months after I was no longer 
connected with the theatre ; and he made a point of 
giving me a warm welcome to the great banquet 
in the dome over the theatre, which celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of the opening of His 
Majesty's. 

His most unfortunate failing was his excessive 
sensitiveness, generally about mere trifles ; some 
of his grievances against others were groundless. 
Things worth remembering he forgot too easily ; 
others, which should have been forgotten, he could 
not forget. His susceptibility to flattery was a 
characteristic which it has sometimes occurred to me 
is essential to the actor-manager. Tree was not the 
only actor-manager of his time who paid a big 
salary to a member of his staff whose duties were con- 
fined to flattering his employer either in personal 
intercourse or through the Press. There is a story 
told to the effect that after one of these gentlemen 
had been complimenting Tree effusively on his per- 
formance, the actor-manager — who had a better 
power of discernment than he was credited with — 
looked straight at his employee and said, " Oh ! 
Yes, yes, of course ; but tell me is that true ? " By 
the way, the so-called " press agent," when I was 
with Tree, was an unknown institution in this 
country, but, nevertheless. Tree's books of news- 
paper cuttings would show that during that period 
he was very much in the public eye. 

By his absent-mindedness Tree often uninten- 
tionally gave offence, but more often afforded 
amusement. When calUng at a house or visiting 
the theatre in the day-time, he was apt to tell a 
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cabman to wait for him and, to the eventual ad- 
vantage of the cabman, to forget that he had done so. 
On one occasion, on leaving a house, not noting that 
there was a cab waiting, he hailed another and drove 
off- elsewhere, the first driver, who knew his fare, 
following behind. After the next call he hailed a 
third cab, and so the actor arrived at his theatre, 
leading a little procession of cabs, and all three had 
to be paid for. When riding back to London from 
a country house near town where he had been 
spending the actor's week-end, he became impatient 
and stopped at a wayside inn, left his horse there, and 
hired a dog-cart for the remainder of the journey. 
He quite forgot that he had not brought his horse 
back to the livery stable where it had its home until 
when several days afterwards it was led up to the 
stage door of the Haymarket Theatre, its owner having 
been recognized by the inn-keeper. But I cannot 
vouch for the story of his having, after a ride in Hyde 
Park, absent-mindedly dismounted at Hyde Park 
Corner, jumped into a cab, and left his horse un- 
attended. I am also not able to vouch for the following, 
because I was not present : At a garden party at Moray 
Lodge, then the delightfully rural home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Lewis — she was Kate Terry — ^Tree, it is 
said, in one of his distrait moods wandered away 
from the rest of the guests down to a small lake into 
which a little boy was throwing stones for the amuse- 
ment of a dog. Tree, without any actual interest 
in the game, looked round for a stone and not finding 
one suitable for the purpose, absent-mindedly re- 
moved his hat and threw it into the water. Then he 
wandered back in search of his wife, and having 
found her, said pathetically, " I think we will go 
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home, I've lost my hat." One Sunday afternoon, 
when he and I were discussing plans at his house, 
of which he was making notes with a stylographic 
pen that was not working satisfactorily, he suddenly 
rose from his seat and went out. As he did not 
return, I went to look for him, and found him 
violently rubbing the delicate point of the pen on 
one of the stone steps leading to the back garden. 
I have been told that he was absent-minded as a 
youth. It is said of him, when he was a clerk in his 
father's office, that, in taking letters to post he was 
almost as likely in a fit of absent-mindedness to drop 
them into the box on the door of a neighbouring 
office as into the official receptacle, and further, that 
on his way to the bank to " pay in," he was known, 
moved by a sudden inspiration, to forget all about 
his mission, to jump into a bus, and go straight home 
to rehearse a part in the privacy of his chamber, and 
to discover the cheques in his pocket next morning. 
Tree was always generous in his ideas of remuner- 
ating those who worked for him. He believed in, 
and acted up to, " Live and let live." His most 
delightful characteristic was his unaffected love of 
children. He was slavishly devoted to his own and 
those of his deceased brother. I have been with him 
in his office at the Haymarket Theatre when he has 
been in one of his most excitable moods, so that no 
visitors could be admitted, and Viola — at the age 
of about nine — has burst into the room, and her 
father's face and manner has suddenly changed, and 
he has exclaimed joyfully, " Hello ! Viola, darling, 
what can I do for you ? " I may be excused for 
telling a little story on a domestic subj ect. While we 
were in America he was evidently looking forward 
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with great delight to the arrival of his third child. 
But he was very much worried and pessimistic when 
he had been impatiently expecting the news by 
cable several days in vain. To relieve his mind, I 
did not understand how, nor probably did he, he 
decided to consult a local Baltimore obstetric 
specialist whom we visited together. Tree started 
by telling him that he was very anxious about his 
wife who was expecting a certain event. " I sup- 
pose you would like me to take the case," said the 
doctor. " Which is your hotel ? " "My wife is in 
England," Tree confessed. " Well, Mr. Tree, I have 
a great reputation," replied the doctor politely, " but 
I am afraid I cannot be of any use in this case." 
He accompanied us to the street door. Tree stepped 
out, slipped on a piece of ice — it was freezing hard 
— and fell heavily on the ground. The doctor and I 
helped him up, the former remarking jocosely, 
" Now, you'd better go and consult my friend. 

Doctor , on the other side of the street. He's 

the man for bruises." 

Needless to say. Tree had some interesting ex- 
periences of playwrights and would-be playwrights. 
We were going down the Haymarket one morning, 
when Her Majesty's was being built, and he heard 
someone behind him call him by name, and turned 
round. " Pardon me," said a cabman who had 
jumped off his hansom cab, " but I thought it 
might be that you're not fixed up with a play for your 
new theatre. I have got one that may suit you ; 
I've called it ' Cabby's Romance, or Truth stranger 
than Fiction ' ; it's in eight acts." Tree thanked 
the author, took his name and address, and promised 
to write to him in case of an emergency. 
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When Tree was searching far and wide for a new 
play, he told me one morning in the strictest con- 
fidence that no less distinguished a person than 
Joseph Chamberlain, then at the zenith of his fame, 
had written a play which he (Tree) had been asked 
to read. Although Chamberlain had never been 
associated with the stage in any way, he was so 
observant and brainy that it seemed more than 
possible that his first attempt might prove a master- 
piece. At that time, and for a long time afterwards, 
only five persons beside the author were, I believe, 
aware of the attempt— Tree, Wyndham, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Chamberlain's private secretary, and 
myself. Needless to say, supposing it were found 
unsuitable, a distinguished Cabinet Minister did 
not wish it known that he had written a play 
which was not good enough to be produced. I was 
deeply interested, even excited, when I started to 
read it. Apart from the literary interest in the work 
of such a man, there was a great commerical pros- 
pect for Tree, if the play proved producable. Un- 
fortunately it failed in dramatic, but by no means in 
literary interest. While there was quite insufficient 
" action " in the plot, the dialogue and characteriza- 
tion was brilliant — in parts equal to those of Oscar 
Wilde. The opening scene was on the Terrace of 
the House of Commons at tea-time. The intricacies 
and intrigues of party politics provided the theme. 
The title was The Politicians. 

Tree often had a neat way of getting out of an 
impasse. A certain popular lady novelist had 
assisted in the dramatization of one of her novels 
and sent the play to Tree with a letter clearly 
indicating that her name as part authoress would 
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guarantee the success of the piece if he produced it 
with himself in the title-role. He gave me the play 
to read, and later his regular " reader " agreed with 
me that it was useless, at any rate to Tree. After 
the MS. had been returned to the lady with the usual 
polite letter of regret, she wrote a personal letter to 
Tree, demanding an opportunity of reading the play 
to him herself. As a matter of courtesy, he made an 
appointment for the purpose, although quite satisfied 
with the opinion of his advisers. I was present 
during the reading, greatly to the lady's disgust. 
Her attitude was half condescending and half 
defiant as she took up the MS. It was a trying ordeal 
to Tree and myself, because it was evident from the 
first that he would not accept the play, and certainly 
would not play the leading part, the character of 
which was too indefinite for stage purposes. She 
finished the reading, put the MS. on the table and 
confidently awaited Tree's first expression of wild 
enthusiasm. After a painful pause, he asked her, 

as if deeply interested, " Tell me. Miss , is this 

man intended to be — ^well, what is vulgarly termed 
a ' gentleman.' " " Certainly, Mr. Tree, and I 
think I know how to portray a gentleman." " Ah," 
replied Tree, glancing with a twinkle in his eye in 
my direction, " then I am afraid that I can do 
nothing with the play, because, you see, I cannot 
portray a gentleman." He left her no loophole, 
and the interview ended abruptly. Anyone who has 
seen Tree's Captain Swift or Colonel Newcome can 
appreciate the sarcastic humour of his confession. 

Beerbohm Tree's sense of humour was a thing of 
its own ; I never met anything quite like it. But he 
did not take it seriously ; it was neither a pose nor a 
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profession, but came to him naturally, as a form of 
mental recreation. His wit was spontaneous and 
unobtrusive. Apart from occasional flashes of 
humour in his public speeches, which may or may 
not have been composed in advance, his spontaneous 
"bons mots" in ordinary conversation delighted 
his friends. Many of them have found their way 
into print, and have been cheapened and distorted 
by the wear and tear of reproduction. Most of the 
instances I give are from personal experience. 

He could be severely satirical ; sometimes the 
subtlety was a little strained. One evening when he 
was dressing for the stage at Her Majesty's, a loud ex- 
plosion outside — caused by the bursting of a gas 
pipe — shook the theatre, " My heavens ! what is 
that ? " exclaimed a friend sitting in his room. 
" That," said Tree deliberately and calmly, " is my 

friend 's head." The " friend " was an embyro 

actor manager whose " swollen head " was his most 
conspicuous asset. Tree was discussing a lady 
member of his profession, more distinguished on 
account of the number and variety of her amours 
than as an actress. " I don't like her," he remarked 
emphatically, " but," he added, by way of justifi- 
cation, " do not misunderstand me, my dishke is 
purely platonic." He and I were attending the 
funeral of one of his company in a big London 
cemetery. The last rites had been performed, and 
on our way out of the cemetery we read the in- 
scriptions on some of the memorial stones, one of 
which, a very garish and gigantic erection in granite, 
covered the remains of a certain nouveau riche 
member of the theatrical profession then recently 
deceased. Tree read the inscription, examined the 
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monument, and turned away, remarking sadly, to 
himself, " Vulgar, even in death." 

His sense of humour was highly appreciated during 
his visits to America. One day he had patiently 
satisfied the curiosity of an interviewer representing 
a New York paper, and, with a view to more general 
conversation, asked him whether he had ever been 
to England. " Why, yes," replied the journalist, 
surprised that his fame had not reached the English 

actor. " I wrote those articles in the New York 

exposing the home lives of your EngUsh duchesses." 
The humour of it was irresistible, as Tree surveyed 
the somewhat plebeian reporter. Raising his eye- 
brows in his characteristic way, he enquired : " And 
did you ever happen to meet a duchess ? " The 
newspaper man also had a sense of humour, and 
appreciated Tree's. " Between ourselves, Mr. Tree," 
he repUed, " only one. I ran into her on my bike 
in Piccadilly, and I fell into the mud." The actor 
shook the journalist warmly by the hand, and for 
once broke his rule of never drinking between 
meals. 

I recall another instance of his playful satire. Some 
years ago the mayor of a manufacturing town in the 
North was entertaining the actor-manager at a sort 
of reception in the foyer of the local theatre after a 
special matinee. Through a long window one could 
look out on to a panorama of hideous factory chimneys 
and vast clouds of smoke hanging over the town. 
Tree was standing between the mayor and mayoress, 
surrounded by aldermen and other local magnates. 
Conversation flagged. Everyone was waiting for 
the guest of honour to say something. Passing his 
hand through his hair and looking out of the window 
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into distance, he exclaimed, as if deeply moved, 
" What a very beautiful town yours is, Mr. Mayor ! 
I had never realised before how beautiful." No one 
who did not understand him thoroughly could have 
failed to take him seriously. The proud and 
delighted mayor thanked him for his appreciation, 
and the local reporter ingenuously reproduced the 
words verbatim on the following morning. 

He delighted in telling stories against himself. 
Here is one : On the first night of Hamlet at the 
Haymarket Theatre he was, not unnaturally, anxious 
to ascertain before going home how his performance 
in the title-role had impressed his audience. He 
instructed an Irish commissionaire, an old and 
trusted servant of the theatre, to listen to remarks 
made by the " first-nighters " as they went out, and 
report to him in his dressing-room. " Well, what 
did you hear ? " he asked, as the man entered his 
room. " If you plase, Sorr, I heard a gintleman 
say to a lady, ' I don't belave there are ten or 
eleven actors in London who could play Hamlet 
better.' " 

It was not always easy to know whether he was 
consciously or unconsciously humorous, that is to 
say, whether he was " laughing up his sleeve " or not. 
It is a characteristic habit of some public men to 
ask advice on subjects on which they do not really 
need it, because they have confidence in their own 
judgment. Tree cultivated this habit. He had 
written a very important letter on a matter which 
required delicate treatment, and asked me for my 
advice as to whether he should send it. He handed 
me a copy of it. It was one of his tactless effusions 
on a subject on which he had very personal views. 
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I read it carefully, handed it back, and said decisively, 
" No, Tree, you must not send that." " How un- 
fortunate ! " remarked Tree, " I have sent it. Will 
you have a whisky and soda ? " 

He could express his sense of humour in action as 
well as words. One Saturday he assured me that 
he was going out of town for the week-end as he 
needed " change." His good intentions as regards 
rest and recreation were .in those days seldom 
carried out. I was not surprised on the Sunday 
afternoon to see him coming out of the theatre. As 
he caught sight of me, it was obvious that, in view 
of what he had said the previous day, the meeting 
would be inconvenient. It was too late to turn 
back. As we approached one another, he looked 
straight in front of him, apparently deep in thought, 
and then passed me, walking on tiptoe so that he 
should not be seen. He was busily engaged at the 
theatre one afternoon, discussing with me his plans 
for the future, when he was interrupted by a tele- 
phone message from his housekeeper at home re- 
minding him to cash a cheque for the weekly bills. 
" How dreadful," he exclaimed, " that domesticity 
should be the curse of Art ! " 

As an instance of his ready retorts ; conversing 
with a brother manager, he said proudly, " We have 
the 'house full,' boards out at every performance at 
His Majesty's." " We have ours out at every per- 
formance," replied his rival. " Ah ! " retorted Tree, 
" but we have many more boards than you." 
Among his hon mots I recall the following : He once 
alluded to the discussions — at one time very preva- 
lent — of Bohemian Clubs which held their meetings 
on Sunday evenings, as " Splashing about in the 
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turgid waters of Sabbatarian debate," and to after- 
dinner speeches as " occasions on which one reaches 
those higher altitudes of poetic sentiment and those 
lower depths of philosophic pessimism which vary 
with the fluctuations of the alcoholic barometer." 
He once described a very degenerate old actor who 
called on him with a view to financial assistance as 
being "in an advanced state of alcoholic decom- 
position." In connection with the controversy on 
the then proposed Carnegie Library at Stratford-on- 
Avon, he said he was " trying to pour oil on the 
troubled waters on the Avon . " He enj oy ed repeating 
the bons mots of others, particularly of his wife 
and his hdf-brother. Max Beerbohm. One of the 
latter's which dehghted him was when Max was 
looking round a very floridly decorated theatre 
in the Provinces and remarked, " Art with a 
capital H." 

The average practical joker is apt to be a bore and 
a nuisance. Tree revelled in a practical joke, and 
could stage-manage one delicately and inoffensively 
although effectively, and without ponderous prepara- 
tions. During a very dainty luncheon, for which he 
was paying, he inadvertently remarked to me that 
his daily personal expenditure was more than it 
should be. "I don't know where the money goes 
to," he said. " I change a five-pound note in the 
morning, and have only a few shillings left at night." 
" You see. Tree, you are far too generous in your 
hospitality," I repUed, alluding to the occasion of 
the moment. Tree meditated. " Yes," he said, 
" I will try and bear that in mind. Thank you 
very much." A few days later he met me as I was 
leaving the theatre to lunch alone. " Come along 
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and lunch," he said, taking me by the arm. He led 
me across the Haymarket in the direction of an 
expensive restaurant which he generally patronised, 
but on the way stopped at a baker's shop in Charles 
Street. " Come in," he said. Then to the woman 
behind the counter : " Please give this gentleman a 
glass of milk and a sausage roll, if they do not cost 
much." I pretended not to be disconcerted, and 
started on the sausage roll. No sooner had I done 
so than Tree put sixpence on the counter, and made a 
hasty but dignified exit. The following day, he 
insisted on treating me to a particularly extravagant 
luncheon. 

One Sunday night he and I, arriving late in 
Town from a visit to a mutual friend, discovered a 
middle-aged actor of his company, supposed to be a 
woman-hater, outside the station putting a very 
flaxen-haired lady into a hansom cab, and then, before 
getting in himself, giving the driver instructions as 
to their destination. Tree, unobserved by the lady's 
cavalier, jumped into the cab and occupied the 
vacant seat by her side. When the lawful owner of 
the seat discovered the intruder, he was considerably 

embarrassed, " Come along ," Tree said, " Sit 

on my knee, there's plenty of room. We will give 
you a lift." Then looking round at the lady, he 
exclaimed, taking off his hat, " I beg your pardon, 
madam, I mistook you for my fiancee " ; and he 
sprang out of the cab. 

During the run of Trilby he had to make an 
affidavit in connection with some legal proceedings. 
A neighbouring " Commissioner to administer Oaths" 
who was summoned to the dressing-room to ad- 
minister the oath in one of the intervals of a matinee 
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had never seen the actor before, and was a little dis- 
concerted when he observed the contour of Svengali's 
face, rather hesitating, as he handed him the copy 
of the New Testament. Tree grasped the situation, 
and, shaking his head indignantly, handed him back 
the Book. Very apologetically the commissioner 
was about to go back to his office for a copy of the 
Old Testament (on which Jews are sworn), when the 
actor relieved his mind, and Svengali for once behaved 
as a Christian. 

He was performing the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Croydon Opera House. The 
atmosphere was redolent of civic splendour ; he was 
surrounded by gentlemen in fur-collared robes and 
gold chains of office, not to mention a sword bearer. 
Tree, although outwardly very much in earnest, was 
laughing heartily inside. Realizing that his speech 
should be embellished with quotations, and having 
none ready, he rose to the occasion magnificently. 
To the admiration of all present and the amusement 
of those who knew him intimately, in apologising 
for his shortcomings as a speaker, he introduced two 
lines of verse eminently suited to the situation — he 
was holding the necessary trowel in his hand. 
" Would that I could wield verb and vowel as deftly 
as the mason's trowel." After the ceremony, as he 
was passing through the crowd to his carriage, an 
elderly gentleman touched him on the arm and said, 
" Would you mind telhng me who wrote those 
beautiful hues, Mr. Tree ? " The actor looked at 
him for a moment in bewilderment, then said, re- 
provingly, " I am afraid you have not read your 
Pope." Possibly the gentleman is still searching 
the pages of the poet's works. 
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If in these casual reminiscences of Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree I have over-indulged a slight sense 
of humour, it must not be supposed that I did not 
take his work, his great abilities, and his enthusiasm 
and pluck seriously. True, he often amused me, as 
he did others, sometimes unintentionally, but he 
also inspired sincere admiration. I remember him 
as a public man to the value of whose services justice 
has never been done, whom it will be impossible to 
replace. And I am proud to have been associated 
with him. 

Note. — When this and the preceding Chapter were written 
I was not aware that relatives and friends of Beerbohm Tree 
were preparing the volume about him and his career, which has 
since been published. Possibly, I may, by comparison, appear 
to be insufficiently eulogistic. I have given merely the 
experiences and impressions of one who can treat the subject 
dispassionately. — F.G. 



Chapter X. 

THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES 

Many years before I was associated with the theatri- 
cal profession I was an ardent playgoer, and in more 
recent years a dramatic critic. My first visit to a 
playhouse was about 1869, to see Henry VIII. at — 
I think — the Princess' Theatre with Phelps as the 
Cardinal. Later I saw Charles Matthews and 
Sothern at the Hay market and John S. Clarke at 
the Strand, Later on I missed none of the comic 
operas, " extravaganzas," burlesques and opera 
bouffes in which much-admired ladies of imposing 
figures, whose names are unknown to the present 
generation of playgoer, displayed themselves in 
" tights." I recall Rose Bell, Amy Sheridan, whose 
display of armpits in a burlesque at the old Opera 
Comique induced a leading article in the Saturday 
Review, fiercely denouncing such indecency, 
Cornelie D'Anka, who was invited by the Shah of 
Persia to accompany him back to his country, and 
declined, Alma Stanley, who in the latter days of 
her career " starred " at Drury Lane, Lennox 
Grey, who recently at the age of 73 revealed her 
whereabouts by writing an interesting letter to a 
newspaper from a workhouse near London, and 
Helen Barry, the predominating figure (nearly six 
feet of it) as an Amazon Queen in the spectacular 

161 I. 
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extravaganza " Babil and Bijou," over which the, 
then. Earl of Londesborough, dropped somewhere 
about £20,000. I recall how Sara scandalized 
London with her can-can (the then latest importa- 
tion from Paris) in Genevihe de Brabant, and drew 
all the young bloods in London to the Philharmonic 
Theatre at Islington. But the piece would have been 
a success without it. Emily Soldene, with her 
famous " Look down, look down " serenade made a 
great " hit," and the equally famous duet of the two 
gendarmes, with its topical allusions freshly intro- 
duced almost from night to night. The last was 
probably one of the most attractive features of the 
musical plays of the period. Genevieve was put on 
at the Philharmonic as a temporary measure because 
no West End theatre was procurable at the moment. 
It must have run there about a year. It was a novel 
sight to witness, strings of smart carriages going up 
the road to Islington every evening. 

The Gaiety Burlesque, invented by John HoUings- 
head, easily eclipsed the opera bouffe and extra- 
vaganza, and in its " books " and music, lyrics 
(then called " songs ") and the " esprit " of the per- 
formance were far superior to the modern musical 
comedy, which followed it, or the more modern 
" revue," which, with rare exceptions, is a mixture of 
the old extravaganza and the Gaiety Burlesque, 
with none of the virtues of the latter. Nellie Farren, 
Fred Leslie, Royce, Edward Terry, the " pas de 
quatre," Letty Lind, Kate Vaughan, Nellie Price, 
and others contributed to such an ensemble as had 
never been seen, and probably never will be seen 
again. The impression and effect could be summed 
up in the advice given by an eminent physician to a 
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friend of mine : " You don't want medicine. If you 
can't get away to the sea, buy a stall for the Gaiety." 

Poor Leslie died long before he was played out, 
and " Our NeUie " retired from the stage through 
illness, when she might otherwise have gone on much 
longer. I recall Nellie Price as one of the daintiest 
little actresses of the time, the first, so far as 1 
recollect, to wear black stockings ; in fact, the fashion 
was set by the Gaiety. A few years ago I was 
walking along the Strand with Willie Edouin when a 
little old, very shabbily dressed woman stopped him. 
I passed on, and, while waiting for him, observed that 
he took something out of his pocket and gave it to 
her. " That's Nellie Price," he said, when he joined 
me. " You'd hardly believe it, would you ? She 
asked me for a little loan." 

Kate Vaughan will soon be forgotten — one of the 
most graceful dancers ever seen on the English stage 
and, incidentally, creator of the once favourite 
" skirt dance." I happened to be present at her first 
appearance at any well-known London place of 
entertainment — the Metropolitan Music Hall in the 
Edgware Road, then enjoying its " palmy days." 
She was a pupil of John d'Auban, who, with his wife 
and sister were as a dancing " turn " a regular and 
very attractive feature in the Metropolitan pro- 
gramme. Gooch, manager of the Hall, had told me 
the previous evening that a new dancer would appear 
the following evening, and that she was the daughter 
of one of his waiters. From the conclusion of her 
first dance on that occasion her success was assured. 
About fifteen years later, when the famous Italian 
spectacular ballet Excelsior filled the programme of 
the old " Her Majesty's Theatre " (strange to say. 
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" under the direction of Mr. Charles Hawtrey ") it 
was found advisable to strengthen the " attraction," 
and this was done by engaging Kate Vaughan. But the 
Italians resented the intrusion, and one night just 
before the curtain was to be raised, they, one and 
all, refused to perform. However, with the aid of 
an interpreter and his solicitor, Hawtrey succeeded 
in pacifying them. Poor Kate Vaughan (not long 
after marrying Colonel, the Honourable Richard 
Wellesley) broke down in health and died in South 
Africa of consumption. Her nearest equivalent 
on the English stage was, in later years, Topsy 
Sinden, whose career also ended tragically. She 
slipped on the stage, when dancing, about seven years 
ago, injured a knee, and will never be able to dance 
again. She was what is termed " a sweet girl," 
unaffected, generous and a devoted daughter. I 
trust that the fund raised for her has proved 
sufficient. 

I recall a charming little piece (in the early 
(seventies). Heart's Delight, founded on Dombey and 
Son, in which the part of Captain Cuttle was played 
by Sam Emery. In the stalls next to me sat a 
pretty little girl in a white muslin frock. As she 
seemed particularly interested in Emery's perform- 
ance I enquired who she was, and was told that she 
was his daughter ; but I did not then know that her 
christian name was Winifred or that she would 
become one of the most fascinating and brilliantly 
clever actresses of her day, who has now, alas ! retired 
from the stage. I was present at several of Irving's 
" first nights " at the Lyceum, notably of Hamlet 
and The Merchant of Venice. In those days the 
" curtain-raiser " was regarded as indispensable. 
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For many months Irving had the same first piece — 
A Husband in Clover. It had only two characters, 
played by Edward Compton and Virginia Francis, 
the stage name of Virginia Francis Bateman, who 
married Compton, and is mother of Fay Compton 
(who has inherited her talent) and Compton Mac- 
kenzie, the novelist. 

One looks back to the old Prince of Wales' Theatre 
(formerly known as "The Dust Hole"), off the 
Tottenham Court Road (the site now covered by 
the Scala Theatre) for one's happiest recollections 
of the stage in early days of playgoing. Such com- 
panies have seldom, if ever, been got together since 
Bancroft vacated the Haymarket to which he moved 
from the Prince of Wales' in the 'eighties. Apart 
from Robertson's classics. Ours, Caste, Society, 
School, etc., he " presented," as it is now termed, 
other equally successful plays equally well acted ; 
in fact, he very rarely had anything like a failure. 
At the Prince of Wales', in spite of the very small 
stage, his settings, particularly of his modern 
interiors, were far more real and in better taste than 
had at that time been seen in any theatre in the 
world. Sir William Fergusson, the famous surgeon, 
once remarked to him : " The worst of coming to 
your theatre, Bancroft, is that the scenery makes 
one so dissatisfied with one's own home." In his 
production of The School for Scandal, the scenery 
(including a room with walls upholstered in old-gold 
satin) was so costly that he raised his prices and thus 
created the half-guinea stall. Others had to follow 
his example to avoid giving an impression of in- 
feriority. On taking over the Haymarket, Bancroft 
remodelled and redecorated the interior and 
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produced an auditorium of striking originality and 
dignity, the dress circle sloping down to the level 
of the stalls, and the decorations were equally 
dignified. In fact, the Haymarket, as it was in his 
time and in Tree's— until its reconstruction by 
the next following lessee — was unquestionably 
the most beautiful playhouse in England. The 
absence of a pit was at first fiercely resented by the 
pittites, particularly on the opening night, but 
gradually they became reconciled to the " pit 
circle," from which a better view of the stage could 
be enjoyed. Bancroft's management has always 
served as one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of the actor-manager system. One cannot help 
feeUng a tender affection for the actor-manager 
regime, as represented by Bancroft, Irving, Tree, 
John Hare, the Kendals, Wyndham, Alexander, and 
one or two others. 

There can be no doubt that among modern actresses 
there are more beautiful women than one saw on the 
stage in the old days, but, if all the beautiful actresses 
who have appeared on the English stage in the past 
half-century could now enter into competition, each 
as she was at the zenith of her beauty, I think there 
could be no doubt that Adelaide Neilson, the lovely 
American who died at a comparatively early age, 
would be awarded the prize. I never saw her in 
more than one play, as Juliet in Romeo and Juliet, 
in the 'seventies, at the Queen's Theatre in Long 
Acre. I saw it about six times. Apart from her 
beauty, her rendering of the part was superb. I 
recall one performance, in the middle of which an 
alarm of " fire " was raised. It was almost imme- 
diately known that the fire was on the other side of 
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the road at, strange to say, Merryweather's, the well- 
known fire engine makers. Before the audience was 
informed that the fire was not in the theatre, there 
was no panic, not even a general exodus. Neither 
the sense of danger, nor, later, the scene of a big 
conflagration a few yards away could induce the 
majority of the audience to leave the theatre while 
Adelaide Neilson was on the stage. Doubtless the 
attractiveness of the play was enhanced by the 
Romeo of Harry Conway, then considered the 
handsomest actor in London. 

There have been wonderful changes in the theatre 
since I first knew it — in the acting, scenery, and the 
comfort of the audience. As regards the principals, 
the quality of acting does not appear to have made a 
very marked improvement, except that what is 
termed " natural acting " — the bugbear of the old 
actor — which I think originated under the Bancroft 
management, has come into almost general use. 
But now-a-days the smaller parts are far better filled 
than they were in most theatres. As regards scenery, 
the change is far more marked. The obvious " fake" 
has given place to costly realism. A modern comedy 
which at one time would have been staged for three 
or four hundred pounds, at the most, would now cost 
well over a thousand. In fact, it is sometimes 
regrettably apparent that more attention has been 
paid to the mounting than to the play itself. 

The auditorium and its appointments have been 
revolutionized. I remember the fuss that was made 
over the first attempt to introduce electric light in a 
London theatre — the Savoy in about 1882. When 
I first joined Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket in 
1895, I found a note on the programme, " This 
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theatre is lit by the new Electric Light." But for 
several years afterwards gas was retained there as 
the principal medium on the stage. It was not until 
about 1898 that the " electrician " entirely super- 
seded the " gasman," as an important member of 
the stage staff. In the old days there was many a 
minor conflagration unseen by the audience, when 
the gas " battens " set the top of the scene cloths 
alight, and the " fly -fireman " crept along a beam 
and settled the matter with a wet blanket, and 
without any interruption to the play. 

At that time the theatre fireman often had other 
things to do. One whom I knew was in the day 
time a Venetian blind maker, but he was very proud 
of his brass helmet at night, and very jealous of any 
interference. One night, after the actors had taken 
their " call " and the curtain had fallen for the last 
time, one of the company, in stepping back, upset a 
pedestal on which stood a real lamp — the play was 
The Red Lamp. Out came the wick, alight from 
end to end, and away ran the fireman to fetch his 
helmet. He returned to find that the call-boy had 
extinguished the fire. " Who did that ? " he en- 
quired. " I did it, Mr. H ," confessed the boy. 

" Then in future, young man, you'll please stick to 

your own department," replied the indignant 

wearer of the brass helmet. 

I have often wondered why the audiences of the old 
days tolerated the discomfort to which they were 
subjected — the hard over-crowded seats in the pit, 
and the stalls so close together that one almost 
required the assistance of someone with a cork- 
screw to get out between the acts. Until His 
Majesty's was opened there was only one London 
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theatre in which the pittites could see more than 
half way up the scene on the stage owing to the 
position of the dress circle. The introduction of the 
" no fee " system in all the best theatres — originated, 
I think, by Bancroft — was hailed as a welcome 
innovation, but it lasted only about ten years. 
During a period of theatrical depression one manager 
after another discovered that he could make from 
£40 to £60 a week by returning to the pay-for-all- 
you-get principle. There was a story told of the old 
Aquarium Theatre, in Westminister, in this con- 
nection. A playgoer, on his arrival, having pur- 
chased a halfpenny programme for sixpence, was 
deprived of his overcoat for the custody of which 
he had to pay another sixpence. The attendant, 
not satisfied with his spoil, demanded his umbrella. 
" Don't possess an umbrella," the man shyly con- 
fessed. " Then, go out and buy dne," demanded the 
attendant. 

As in the seating, there has been a new departure 
in the decoration of the auditorium. The old 
vulgar display of gilding is almost a thing of the past. 
Tree, in building His Majesty's, refused to have any 
architect's scheme of so-called " decoration," and 
engaged the services of Romaine Walker, who pro- 
duced an auditorium remarkable for its dignified 
grandeur, with nothing to divert the audience's 
attention from the stage. Others have to some 
extent followed Tree's example, but a few theatre 
proprietors have adhered loyally to gilding, some- 
times accentuating the evil with ponderous and 
senseless mouldings. 

There seems to be a marked change in dramatic 
criticism. To-day it appears to be more honest, 
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therefore more reliable and helpful. The old 
chicken-and-champagne critic — the man who supped 
freely at the expense of managers and actors — has 
disappeared. I remember a manager, on the morn- 
ing of a new production, saying to me, " At any rate, 
I am sure of three good notices " ; and he named 
them, and they happened to be the only papers 
that gave him a good notice. On another occasion 
I had occasion to call on a well-known — and some- 
times suspected — critic, and, as I left his fiat, 
there entered two managers who were producing 
in partnership a new play that night. It had 
a splendid notice from the critic whom they had 
visited. 

I happened, about 1892, to attend the second 
performance of a piece called The Fringe of Society 
at the old Opera Comique Theatre in the Strand. 
My curiosity had been excited by what is termed 
a " scorching " criticism of the production in that 
morning's Daily Telegraph, of which Clement Scott 
was dramatic critic. After the second act Robett 
Buchanan, the author of the play, came out in front 
of the curtain, and, apologizing for addressing the 
audience, read out deliberately from a sheet of paper 
an attack on Clement Scott, accusing him of all sorts 
of things. It was exceedingly libellous, and Buchanan 
explained that he was reading his indictment, instead 
of making an ordinary speech of it, so as to con- 
stitute libel ; and he dared the object of his diatribe 
to take proceedings against him. I met Scott the 
following morning, and asked him what he was 
going to do, feeling sure that he would prefer to 
avoid police court proceedings. He was in a state 
of nervous excitement. " What would you advise ?" 
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he asked me. "I cannot see that you can do any- 
thing but take out a summons," I repUed, looking 
forward to a very interesting case. " That's what 
Lawson says ; in fact he has told me that I must do 
it," he said, in great distress. However, nothing 
happened, except that the Press gave a considerable 
amount of publicity to the incident. 

The old flowery journalese, in which certain news- 
papers gave their dramatic criticisms, has also 
disappeared. A skit on the style of one of these 
critics — I am not sure that I had not something to 
do with it — could not be accused of exaggeration 
in its concluding passage : " And that night the 
Strand saw a strange sight, when strong men strolled 
out into the street, their eyes streaming." By the 
way, I reccdl a passage by a critic to whom it had 
been suggested that he should be " kind " in his 
notice of a particular play. It was received in pit 
and gallery with a relentless storm of disapproval, 
and he described the incident with : "As the curtain 
fell certain sibilant sounds were wafted across the 
inconstant air." 

There has been a marked change in the social 
position of the actor. I can remember when, with 
isolated exceptions, " the " profession lived in a 
little world of their own, and aspired to nothing more. 
Then came the so-called " Society Actor " and 
others who, if not of " Society " proper, emanated 
from a source which knew nothing of Bohemia — 
sometimes from the Army, Universities and public 
schools ; and they were followed, but not so fre- 
quently, by actresses of the same genre. King 
Edward, when Prince of Wales, did much to break 
down the barrier, by making the acquaintance of 
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members of the profession and even inviting some 
of them to his garden parties. One Sunday evening 
in the early 'eighties he invited all the actor-managers 
and two or three actors who were not managers to 
sup at Marlborough House. After supper the guests 
were asked to tell some stories, and Irving led off. 
All were very tactful in avoiding tales of a too 
" racy " character, such as they were accustomed to 
tell— with one exception. A certain actor-manager 
who, it happened, was not addicted to stories of the 
" racy " order, and knew how to behave himself in 
good company probably better than most of his 
fellow guests, somehow, misjudged his Royal host, 
and, thinking to adapt himself to the occasion, 
related a story which he thought would be appre- 
ciated. The other guests were horrified, but the 
Prince, directly he realized the trend of the anecdote, 
appeared to hear no more, engaging the guest next 
him in earnest conversation. That unfortunate 
raconteur was never invited inside Marlborough 
House again. 



Chapter XI 

STAGE EXPERIENCES 

I HAVE told in a previous chapter how my association 
with the theatrical profession on the business side 
of the theatre originated. After leaving Tree I 
decided to see something of the less glamorous side 
of theatrical management so as to get a varied 
experience of the details of stage economy and 
touring. Incidentally, I took out a company on a 
tour of " fit-up " towns with a farce which had just 
proved very successful in London. Our line of 
route lay through Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, and, as it was early 
spring, we had a pleasant time, meeting with friendly 
hospitality in or near some of the towns we visited. 
It was an amusing contrast to the more distinguished 
circumstances of a tour two years previously with 
Tree in America, about which it occurs to me that 
I have said nothing in connection with my experi- 
ences as his manager. I had a very busy time, with 
a company of about forty and scenery and baggage 
of nearly as many tons weight. We opened at the 
Opera House, Washington, to a splendid audience ; 
every foreign Embassy, including our own, being 
represented in the boxes. President and Mrs. 
Cleveland were there, too. Here I had my first 
experience of good American clubs and their 
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hospitality, as a visiting member of the Cosmopolitan, 
to which all the ambassadors and their staffs belonged. 
Then I also made my first acquaintance with 
" Americanisms." I had to engage a black boy as 
a page in a scene of one of our plays. The manager 
of my hotel said that he knew of one. I impressed 
on him that the boy must be quite black. " That 
boy that I've got for you," he said, "is so black 
that a bit of charcoal would make a white mark on 
him." The boy was engaged, and his complexion 
realized the hotel manager's description. He took 
to the stage with all the enthusiasm of a budding 
Society actress. He was very small, and had to 
carry a very small and very white dog on a velvet 
cushion. He decided to return to England with us, 
but I decided otherwise. When our train was 
leaving Washington he turned up ready to travel, 
wearing an enormous bowler hat which rested on his 
back between the shoulders, and carrjdng a huge 
carpet bag, which, judging from its appearance, 
could not have contained much more than a pair of 
socks. When I again firmly declined to deprive his 
parents of his services, he threw the bag down on 
the platform, and sat on it, howling piteously as the 
train left the platform. 

The night after my first arrival in New York 
(November, 1896) I had an opportunity of seeing 
a characteristic bit of smart American showmanship. 
Oscar Hammerstein had recently opened his newly- 
built " Olympia," a huge building containing a 
theatre, a music hall and a concert hall. The music 
hall had proved a financial failure, but on that night 
he was to put on a " turn " to which his press-agent 
had devoted all his energy and ingenuity. The 
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Cherry Sisters were said to be the greatest thing in 
the way of a singing-and-dancing act ever put on 
the New York variety stage. There were to be ten 
of them — I think that was the number — all of 
remarkable beauty, apart from their talent. Ham- 
merstein had accidentally discovered them giving 
their show in a mining town out West, quite un- 
conscious of their value. 

The house was packed from floor to ceiling by an 
expectant audience. There was a hushed silence 
when the curtain rose. The ten females in cherry- 
coloured frocks, of uncertain age and entirely devoid 
of any personal attractiveness, made their bow and 
started " singing. " It was a dreadful noise. Then 
they " danced," or, at any rate ran, or tried to run, 
about the stage, kicking their legs as high as their 
ungainly limbs permitted, and long before the curtain 
fell the audience were angrily and noisily expressing 
their indignation. At the finish Hammerstein came 
before the curtain, not to apologise, as the audience 
at first thought, but with a pleasant smile on his face 
to acknowledge the reception accorded to the new 
turn with a courteous bow of gratitude and self- 
satisfaction. The audience roared more fiercely 
than ever, and some minutes elapsed before the 
curtain could be raised for the next turn. 

The following morning the New York papers, with 
such headlines as " The Worst Act in the World " 
and " Hammerstein's Impudence," gave the Cherry 
Sisters all the advertisement that the manager 
desired. The second night the house was again 
packed, and, I was told, when the curtain was raised, 
a huge net was discovered covering the whole of the 
proscenium opening, suggesting that it was of "no 
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use to throw things." New York generously appre- 
ciated Hammerstein's sense of humour, and night 
after night for more than a month the Cherry Sisters, 
amply rewarded for their disappointment, played 
to full houses, Hammerstein having confessed that, 
determined to fill his house somehow, he had gone 
away in search of either the best or the worst turn 
procurable. Perhaps there are many Americans now 
who do not know the origin of the description of a 
very bad music hall turn as a " Cherry Sister Act." 
In New York I met with more hospitality than I 
could always avail myself of, and discovered that all 
Americans do not come down to the vulgar British 
estimate, particularly when I spent a week-end in a 
particular country house ; we were a party of 
eighteen, not one of the others speaking with any 
sign of American accent, or using any of the Ameri- 
canisms in which all Americans are supposed to 
indulge. I recall an unfortunate incident in con- 
nection with the social, apart from the theatrical 
side of my New York experiences. Prominent 
among the five or six clubs to which I was invited as 
a " visiting member " was the University then oc- 
cupying a building at one corner of Maddison Square, 
owned by Lady Randolph Churchill. The com- 
pliment thus paid me bore no relation to the raison 
d'Mre of my stay in New York. The University 
Club did, and possibly does not concern itself with 
the footlights or with Bohemia in any form. When 
in the club I adapted myself to its atmosphere, and 
the stage was not one of my topics of conversation, 
except from the purely literary or artistic point of 
view. I was looking out in New York for some 
" extra ladies " to appear as ladies of the Court in a 
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big scene of a play with which Tree opened his New 
York visit. An agent promised to send some 
" samples " as he called them, for me to see at my 
hotel one evening. As I had accepted an invitation 
to dine at the University Club that evening, I asked 
our stage manager to interview the ladies and report 
the result to me on the telephone, so that I could 
engage them there and then, if they were satisfactory. 

It was a most enjoyable dinner party of about 
nine guests. Our host was a well-known light of the 
literary world and my fellow-guests all more or less 
associated with serious literature. After dinner we 
were sitting round a big fire in the smoke-room dis- 
cussing men and matters of some importance when 
a tall immaculately liveried club waiter approached 
me and enquired : 

" If you please, sir, are you Mr. FitzRoy Gardner?" 

" Yes." 

" There's someone wants to speak to you on the 
telephone." I asked the servant to take the message 
for me. He returned, and with a solemn face, and 
in a voice audible to all our little party, he 
announced : 

" If you please, sir, the gentleman says that he's 
only got one there. She's about five foot six, with 
a good figure and corn-coloured hair. Would you 
like her ? " The story was an asset to the University 
Club for more than a year afterwards. 

By the way, as a sequel — the corn-colour haired 
lady was engaged, and during the eight weeks that 
she remained with us was unconsciously instructing 
us in the language of her country, or at any rate her 
section of it. Among others with whom she from 
time to time fell desperately in love was an extremely 
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irresponsive young Englishman whose heart was 
entirely devoted to an English member of the Com- 
pany. One evening in the wings of the theatre the 
heroine of the University Club story was attempting 
to arouse responsive emotions in this temporary 
object of her affections, but nothing could have been 
more chilling than his attitude. After much whisper- 
ing and cajoling, she gave it up in despair, and, 
looking at him as if she had discovered a curiosity, 

she asked, " Say, Mr. , where do you keep your 

ice ? " 

Our company included, among others, Kate 
Rorke, Edith Ostlere, dear old Lionel Brough, 
Charles Allan, Gerald Du Maurier, Gayer Mackay, 
and Holmes Gore, a fine virile actor, almost the first 
of his profession to volunteer for the Great War, in 
which he died splendidly. Kate Rorke, now un- 
fortunately retired from the stage, in the course of 
the tour had opportunities which she had never 
enjoyed in England, of showing her versatility. 
Apart from the name-part in The Dancing Girl and 
other parts which were in her "line," she gave a 
remarkable performance of Ophelia, and, when 
Trilby (not included in our repertory) was put in the 
bill in an emergency, she gave a fascinating rendering 
of the world-famed role. Gerald Du Maurier, a 
minor member of Tree's company before we left 
England, in his performance of Slingsby in The 
Dancing Girl and other parts, convinced us that he 
would soon make his mark in London. Apart 
from his acting, Du Maurier was a valued member of 
the company, always full of spirits, and sometimes the 
perpetrator of some skilfully worked-out practical 
joke. Xhe most successful of these was perpetrated 
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at my expense. At the hotel in Baltimore in which 
most of us stayed I had reserved a room for our 
exclusive use for supper. One night, having been 
detained at the theatre after the company had left, 
when I got back to the hotel the others were already 
at supper, and two strangers occupied another table, 
a man, apparently a Spaniard, in evening dress, and a 
flaxen-haired woman of a pronounced type, wearing a 
garish opera cloak, both talking loudly in a language 
which I took to be Spanish, and both evidently 
" flushed " with champagne. Kate Rorke and 
Charles Allan looked appealingly at me, and I went 
out and expostulated with the hotel clerk, who 
apologized, but said that it was too late to request 
them to move to another room. I said that I would 
take it on myself to request them to leave, and, on 
returning to our room, found the two strangers 
engaged in a quarrel. Before I could do anything 
the woman jumped up from the table and rushed out 
of the room, followed by the man, and I sat down 
to eat my supper in peace. A few minutes later 
Gerald Du Maurier and Gayer Mackay came in and 
joined us. I had not until then noted their absence, 
which was due to their having so successfully played 
the parts of the supposed Spaniard and his lady 
friend, Mackay having borrowed the cloak and the 
flaxen wig from our theatre wardrobe for the purpose. 
But I retaliated with some success. The following 
evening Du Maurier, who was not in the piece 
played, went over to Washington as a guest at one 
of Mrs. Cleveland's receptions at White House. 
When he returned after midnight, on entering his 
bedroom, he found, apparently, an elderly lady 
occupying his bed, and — some of us were keeping 
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observation from a dark corner of the landing — 
made a hasty exit, and went in search of other 
sleeping quarters. Kate Rorke had helped me fill 
out one of her night dresses with newspapers and fit 
up a dummy head over a grey wig from our theatre 
stock. We carefully arranged the figure in the bed, 
so that only the back of the head could be seen from 
the door. By the way, I recall presenting Du 
Maurier with his first contract — at the Haymarket 
in 1895. The salary was four pounds a week, and, 
when he signed the duplicate contract, he remarked, 
" I suppose I shall get more some day," and I gave 
him a courteous word of encouragement. I presume 
that he draws more than four pounds now. 

When we were playing at the Montauk Theatre, 
Brooklyn, I made the acquaintance of General Sinn, 
who had been manager of the theatre some forty 
years. He told me a story about Charles Wyndham, 
who, after studying at one of the London hospitals, 
went over to America to try his fortune on the stage, 
and got his first engagement at the Montauk in a very 
small part in melodrama. When the Civil War 
started, he asked Sinn to release him from his en- 
gagement. Sinn remarked, " What can you do in 
the war ? You can't fight." " Well, at any rate," 
replied the young actor, " I can cut off legs." " You 
can go, my boy," said Sinn, " and I only hope you 
can cut off legs better than you can act." On my 
return to England I repeated the story to Wyndham, 
and he told me that it was perfectly true, but that 
he had entirely forgotten the incident until I re- 
minded him of it. 

In 1901, at the suggestion of Beerbohm Tree, I 
undertook the business management of the building 
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and opening of the ill-fated Imperial theatre. Mrs. 
Langtry had secured a lease of the old tumble-down 
theatre which was part of the Royal Aquarium, 
undertaking to spend £8,000 on " improvements." 
Fascinated by Mr. Frank Verity's elaborate scheme 
for a new auditorium, she expended well over 
£30,000. It was useless to argue or to attempt 
anything in the way of keeping down expenditure. 
It may interest those who credited certain rumours 
then current to know that it was her own money. 
The auditorium, in the style of the First Empire, 
was composed of marble, every piece of which was 
specially imported, the colour relief obtained from 
burnished metal decorations and exquisite silk 
draperies. The tableau curtains of rich green velvet 
(360 yards) with a valance of gold embroidery. The 
auditorium was lighted by electric torches in front of 
the tiers and overhead hundreds of electric lamps 
concealed behind a ceiling of amber-coloured glass. 
Over £6,000 were spent on the production of the 
opening play, " A Royal Necklace," but, as I had 
anticipated, it more than " failed to attract." 

The production of A Royal Necklace was accom- 
panied by several difficulties. Written by a French 
author, it was translated in the first instance by 
Clement Scott. The producer, on his way to the 
theatre for the first rehearsal, left the MS. of the 
first act in a cab and it was never recovered. Pos- 
sibly the finder later on realized that it had no value. 
The French author, who attended rehearsals, could 
not speak a word of English, and the producer was 
equally ignorant of French ; moreover, one day the 
Frenchman refused to go on with the rehearsal 
because he missed a spoon from his luncheon basket. 
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When Clement Scott's translation was complete, 
Mrs. Langtry and I agreed that it was quite inade- 
quate, and I went down to some place in the country 
with a copy of the original play to get Herman 
Merivale to do a translation as quickly as possible. 
He was then, to my surprise, manifesting early 
symptoms of the mental trouble which later on 
developed seriously. He was easily excited, and, to 
make matters worse, bailiffs were in possession of his 
house. But he undertook the job, and eventually 
delivered a MS. which was, in parts, better than the 
first translation, but not good enough as a whole. 
There was nothing to be done but make a blend of 
the two versions, and Mrs. Langtry and I worked one 
day from after breakfast until midnight selecting the 
better translation of each passage, and compihng a 
play from the two MSS. The question arose as to 
who was to be credited on the programme with the 
translation, and Mrs. Langtry decided not to give 
any translator's name. Scott and Merivale both 
attended the first performance, and it happened 
that their seats were in close proximity to one 
another. I looked out for trouble with some 
curiosity. The surprise and indignation on the face 
of each when he did not find his name on the pro- 
gramme was nothing compared with the effect of the 
discovery that only a portion of the translation was 
his. Scott kept calm, but poor Merivale towards the 
end of the first act suddenly jumped out of his seat, 
pushed his way out of the stalls and made a dash for 
the door communicating with the back of the stage. 
I had seen to it that the door was locked, and I 
succeeded in soothing him and persuaded him to 
take a philsosophic view of the situation, and a 
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whiskey-and-soda. Eventually after about ten years' 
chequered career, during which it was closed for 
over twelve months, Mrs. Langtry's costly and 
beautiful Temple of Art fell into the ruthless hands 
of a firm of housebreakers, and the costly fittings 
were sold at auction for beggarly prices and the 
splendid marble interior transported piecemeal to the 
East End, where it now serves as the auditorium 
of a popular music hall. 

My next experience of theatrical management was 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell on a long provincial 
tour, which was uneventful, except that the ticket- 
taker in the dress circle of the Opera House, Black- 
pool, fell down dead, as the curtain fell on the first 
act of The Joy of Living, a translation of Suder- 
mann's very dull play, Es Lebe das Lehen. I was 
not greatly surprised ; I might have done the same 
under similar circumstances. But in another play 
in our repertory, Mrs. Campbell's consummate work, 
as Paula Tanqueray, served as adequate com- 
pensation. 

In 1903 I struck out a new line of activity by 
taking the assistant-management of the Palace 
Theatre just before the death of Charles Morton, 
under whose management the place had risen from 
a state of bankruptcy to enjoy a reputation un- 
equalled by any variety theatre in the world. At 
that time it was the goal of every ambitious variety 
artist of all nationalities. My work was arduous, 
but so interesting that one almost forgot that it 
started at 11 a.m. and did not finish until about 
midnight, with intervals for luncheon and dinner. 
At night there was not only the performance with 
which to occupy myself, but also the audience. In 
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those days the stalls of the Palace represented all 
that was smartest of London Society — and just 
outside of it. One met old friends and made new, 
and often congenial acquaintances among the fore- 
gathering of men from dukes — occasionally someone 
of even higher rank — to " gentlemen adventurers," 
in the " lounge " where whiskeys and sodas were 
served by beautiful ladies. The " gentleman ad- 
venturer " interested me particularly. I have known 
this type, peculiar to the West End, over thirty years. 
At the Palace he was not so evident as in the bars of 
similar places of amusement ; at any rate, if he 
carried on any of his financial " operations," he must 
have done it very secretively. Several of them dis- 
covered that I knew something of their habits, and 
probably exaggerated the extent of my information. 
It seemed to me that they came to the Palace not as 
a hunting ground, but only in search of recreation 
and as a means of mixing with respectable people 
on platonic terms ; in fact, there was no ground for 
denying them admission. I used to wonder how 
one of the most polished and successful of them, 
who I had reason to believe had been " inside " in 
another country, managed to enjoy life luxuriously 
in I-ondon without meeting with any " accident." 
However, some years later that immaculately dressed 
habitue of the best London restaurants drove away 
from the Old Bailey in a smart ' ' Black Maria " for two 
years' rest. 

I recall one particularly interesting episode. About 
two hours after I had read in an evening newspaper 
that a certain gentleman holding an important public 
position had left London that morning for his country 
seat, I was surprised to see him walk in and take 
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possession of one of two stalls which had been booked 
an hour earlier by telephone from a restaurant noted 
for the facilities which it offered for clandestine 
rendezvous. A few minutes after his arrival the 
second stall was occupied by a notorious lady of the 
" half -world," and it was evident that they were 
well acquainted. I was not the only one there who 
identified him. It is strange that public men often 
do not realize that they are easily recognized by the 
public. Later on four stalls, two or three rows behind 
him and his companion were filled by a distinguished 
looking party, one of whom happened to be the wife 
of the gentleman accompanied by the woman. It 
was some time before she discovered her husband, 
who had not discovered her. When she did so, she 
left her seat and was escorted to the vestibule by 
one of the men of the party and drove away in a cab. 
Possibly, it was a coincidence that a few days later 
it was announced in the press that the husband had 
retired from public life, no reason being given for a 
step which was quite unexpected. Now that the 
Palace has, temporarily at any rate, ceased to be a 
variety house, and the vacant space behind the 
stalls has been utilized for additional rows of stalls 
and the bar is no longer one of the " attractions," 
the old sociable element among the audience is a 
thing of the past. 

Apart from the auditorium, one had interesting 
experiences of the frailty of human nature. In one 
of our most successful " turns " a certain " coloured " 
gentleman played an important part. The word 
" gentleman " in his case is not misplaced ; he was 
the most polished and refined man of colour I ever 
met, and his personality contributed largely to the 
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attractiveness of his " show." One day he handed 
me a httle bundle of letters to read. " It is not my 
fault if ladies write to me like that," he said ; "I 
never answer them." My knowledge of London 
" life." was extensive, but some of those letters were 
a revelation, by reason not only of the contents, but 
of the Social position of some of the writers. To 
anyone of blackmailing proclivities that packet of 
correspondence should have been worth at least a 
thousand pounds. 

I could fill more than a chapter with reminiscences 
of incidents and episodes connected with the " turns " 
and the artists. Many of the latter interested me, 
apart from their performances, and in some cases 
mere business associations ripened into friendships 
which lasted after I left the Palace. The word 
" artist " can be more appropriately applied to most 
of those who from time to time contributed to our 
excellent programmes than — as it is — to music hall 
performers in general. No matter what else there 
was in the programme there were always two features 
of which one never tired ; the exhilarating perform- 
ance of that delightful troupe of young people, the 
" Palace Girls," and the excellent music of Herman 
Finck's orchestra. Not only in their performance, 
but in their individual characteristics the Palace 
Girls were unique — with their wholesome standard 
of decorum and self-respect, and their untiring 
joyousness and vitality, off, as well as on the stage. 
Finck's orchestra, too, was, and is unique in the 
quality of the selections and of the musicians. And 
his sense of humour was a tonic in itself, par- 
ticularly when, after a tiring day and evening, he 
entertained Tom Miller, the treasurer, Frank Damer, 
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the stage manager, and myself in his room at the 
back of the theatre where we generally foregathered 
after the audience had left. 

But some months before the expiration of the 
second and last year of my engagement I realized 
that there were certain local conditions to which I 
could not adapt myself — one might term them 
" atmospherical." Possibly, I was not young enough 
to change my ideas, although not too old to make a 
success of the job. It was a rather sad parting with 
my colleagues and the artists then in the programme, 
and the more than a hundred employees of the theatre, 
the night before I started to seek new experiences of 
life — as secretary of a West End club. But for some 
reasons I have felt no regret that I did not stick to 
the variety business. Possibly, I might have risen 
to such eminence that I should have been one of the 
victims of the fusilade of cheap knighthoods with 
which music hall magnates were, presumably, com- 
pensated for having been denied the honour of risking 
their lives for their country in the Great War. 

When two wits meet for the first time, it should be 
a very illuminating occasion. It came to my know- 
ledge in the summer of 1911 that my particular 
friends, Charles Brookfield and Harry Pelissier, the 
Father of the " Follies," had never made one another's 
acquaintance. I immediately took steps to remedy 
the misfortune. The meeting was quite informal, 
and I so arranged it that it might appear almost 
accidental. I looked forward with some degree of 
satisfaction to a feast of humour. Only we three 
were present. Each of the two wits, after being 
introduced, looked at one another and then at me 
with suspicion, appearing conscious that he was 
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expected to give in a sort of friendly competition 
such samples of his wares as would justify his re- 
putation. My expectations were by no means 
realized. After we had finished our whiskey and 
soda each of the others hurried off, and I accom- 
panied PeUssier to the Apollo Theatre. He parted 
from me at the stage door with the remark, " I had 
always heard that your friend Brookfield was a wag, 
or a wit or something of that kind. He nearly made 
me cry." Next day I met Brookfield. He stopped 
me, and said, somewhat reproachfully, " I always 
thought Pelissier was a funny man." 

Brookfield and Pelissier were two of the most 
remarkable men I ever knew, on or off the stage. 
" Charlie " Brookfield was recognized to be one of 
the really brilliant wits and raconteurs of his time, 
also an actor of some repute ; as a playwright, he 
might have done much more than he achieved, had 
he sometimes sacrificed his own ideas to the re- 
quirements of the audience. His mother was a 
niece of Henry Hallam, the historian, and his father 
an intimate friend of Tennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
and Dickens. Charles joined the theatrical pro- 
fession, under Bancroft's management, soon after 
leaving Cambridge, and, particularly in character 
parts, made such a success that, had he taken his 
profession seriously, he would probably have been 
in receipt of a considerable income. True, he was 
obliged to abandon acting for a time on account of 
lung trouble, but, apart from this, he fancied himself 
more as a playwright, and, being successful only in 
two plays, he sometimes lived a precarious existence. 

Unfortunately the unrelentlessly caustic character 
of many of Brookfield's witticisms found him more 
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enemies than friends. I fancy that I was among the 
latter ; at any rate, I delighted in his companionship. 
A friend once remarked to him, " I never let a barber 
shave me ; I am afraid he will cut me." " I am 
only afraid of my friends cutting me," replied Brook- 
field. One of his particular butts was a popular 
" entertainer at the piano," very funny at his job, 
conspicuously lacking distinction, also any real sense 
of humour. Trying to " score off " Brookfield, he 
observed to him one night at supper, " It's much 
easier for me to be funny than you, Charles. You 
have to learn a part and dress up and make up your 
face before you go on the stage, while I have only to 
put on a suit of dress clothes." " I can imagine that 
you would be very funny in dress clothes," Brookfield 
replied. On another occasion the same individual 
tried to tackle Brookfield on somewhat the same line. 
" You have to work ever so much harder than I," 
he said, " and I'll bet you don't earn half of what I 
do." " You seem," said Brookfield, good-temperedly 
" to be assuming the attitude of the courtesan to the 
honest laundress." " My dear Brookfield, I want 

your advice," said an acquaintance one day, " 

has called me a mangy ass. Oughtn't I to consult a 
solicitor ? " "I should consult a ' vet.' if I were 
you," was Brookfield's advice. Among his many 
Bohemian acquaintances was a youngish man, of 
decent family, not a bad sort, but a hopeless de- 
generate with sufficient means for a fur collar and to 
get intoxicated. He was one of Charlie's sincerest 
admirers, but the compliment was not returned. 
When Brookfield and I were lunching together one 
day this man came up to our table in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. " Mishter Brookfield," he said. 
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" I know you don't like me, but I bear no reshent- 
ment towards you. In fact I am leaving you money 
in my will." Brookfield laughed good-naturedly 
and thanked him. He often related the incident as a 
good story until one day when he received a letter 

from a solicitor saying that their client (I have 

forgotten his name) had left him a legacy of a 
hundred pounds, which Brookfield wanted badly at 
the time. The objects of his strongest aversions 
were two very unpleasant coteries, prominent at 
that time, one of men and the other of women, the 
former led by Oscar Wilde and the latter by a woman 
of title. There are very few now who are aware that 
Brookfield played an important part in the initiation 
of the proceedings which led to the conviction and 
imprisonment of Wilde. In fact his services were 
so recognized by the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, that at an annual dinner of the Chiefs of the 
C.I.D. he was a specially invited guest. 

Arthur Roberts was looking out for a new burlesque, 
and as Stephen Phillips' Ulysses was then filling His 
Majesty's I suggested that Brookfield should burlesque 
it for him. Roberts was much interested, and I 
approached Brookfield on the subject. He was 
enthusiastic, and it was arranged that I should bring 
him and Phillips together at luncheon. It was a 
daring experiment, with far less promise of success 
than the meeting of Brookfield and Pelissier, but 
the result reahzed more than my most hopeful 
anticipations. The really intellectual poet, often 
taciturn, sometimes almost morose, seemed to fit in 
with Brookfield from the first moment, and when I 
revealed the object of the introduction, he, instead 
of resenting any frivolous treatment of his fine 
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dramatic work, entered into the scheme with 
enthusiasm. His eyes brightened, and his whole 
nature seemed to change as he suggested valuable 
ideas to the proposed author of the burlesque. But 
alas ! Phillips, at His Majesty's that night, told Tree 
all about it, and the latter, always extremely sensitive 
of ridicule, persuaded him to have nothing to do 
with it; and Brookfield, having relied on writing 
the burlesque, " with the kind permission and 
assistance of the author of Ulysses," abandoned the 
idea. 

I knew Brookfield not only as a friend, but as a 
devoted husband of a clever wife, and father of a boy 
whom he idolized. I met him for the last time soon 
after Lord Sandhurst (as Lord Chamberlain) had 
judiciously, as well as generously appointed him his 
" Reader of Plays," commonly known as " Censor." 
He was in high spirits, delighted with his new job, 
and much impressed with its responsibilities and the 
necessity for sinking his own personal views as 
regards dramatic authorship. He also looked forward 
to liquidating his debts, most of which were repre- 
sented by loans, repayment of which was not antici- 
pated by the lenders. 

Pelissier's sense of humour was entirely distinct 
from Brookfield's. The latter's wit off the stage 
probably accounted to some extent for the failure of 
his career, whereas at one time Pelissier's sense of 
humour, expressed on the stage, accounted largely 
for the fact that his annual income for some six years 
averaged about £8,000, and amounted one year to 
well over £12,000. I was more closely and more 
constantly associated with him than I ever was with 
Brookfield, and he recognized generously such service 
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as I was able to render him during the five best years 
of his London management. His only enemies were 
PeUssier himself and a few of his " friends," who 
resented not succeeding in extracting more money 
from him than he chose to part with. " I asked 
Harry to lend me a hundred, and he has only given 
me fifty," one of his blood-suckers said to me in- 
dignantly one day. By the way, I recall an incident 
of his humour, when he was tired of one of these 
gentleman's financial operations. " Dear Harry, 
I'm broke. Please let me have a ' pony ' by bearer," 
was the contents of a note delivered to him at the 
theatre. Harry replied in one of his characteristic 

scrawls : " Dear , sorry out of ponies ; will a 

goat do ? " 

Originating as a seaside " troupe," the Follies 
gradually, via music halls and smaller theatres, rose 
to fill the bill at the Apollo Theatre for nearly four 
years. And they often filled the theatre ; frequently 
the stalls were booked up weeks ahead. Their per- 
formance became a vogue, almost a " craze " ; it 
seemed to cultivate a new sense of humour. I have 
seen three parties in the stalls at one performance, 
each including a Cabinet Minister. 

Perhaps their most delightful burlesque was their 
first ambitious effort^ — the Christmas Pantomime, 
with the " Demon Author's "opening song : 

I hate the world ! I spoil all fun and jollity 
I loathe all children, and I curse frivolity. 
And, so, as each year comes Christmas-time 
To taste revenge, I write a pantomime. 
I freeze their blood ; I terrify the kids 
With jokes dug out the Pyramids. 

The Whip, Faust and The Chocolate Soldier were 
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the most popular of their " potted plays " ; and 
A Burlesque of a Music Hall, A Voice Trial, and 
Everybody's Benefit were gems of their repertory, 
combining clever burlesque with brilliant satire. 
One of their hardest-hitting satires was a song 
burlesquing two young actresses, sisters, then very 
much to the fore on picture postcards and in illus- 
trated papers. The audience easily identified "Been- 
a-Flapper " and " Still-a-Flapper " in Gwennie Mars' 
and Effie Cook's duet ; and they revelled in — 

Ev'ry day at half -past ten 

We receive our interviewers then ; 

Till luncheon time we always go 

To pose inside a photographic studio ; 

Work is then by no means done. 

What with autographs and a motor run ; 

Statesmen, pohticians, all are busy in their way, 

But it's nothing to the worries of a flapper's day. 

Harry Pelissier possessed an absolutely unique 
personality, not only in his physique, and a fund of 
humour of his own particular brand. He enjoyed 
his own fun as much as anybody else did, and 
managed to speak a funny line night after night as if 
he had never spoken it before. His physical and 
mental vitality was extraordinary — so long as it 
lasted. He got, and made fun out of almost any- 
thing and everything. After a long day's work at 
rehearsals, and an evening's strenuous performance 
he was as fresh as ever ; and he had a habit — un- 
pleasant to his guests — of rising early. One night, 
when I was his guest at his flat — before he moved to 
his Finchley home — and we were the only occupants, 
he woke me about 4 a.m., saying quite caimly, " I 
suppose you would like to get up, as the flat's on 
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fire." A pungent smoke was pouring in through my 
open door. In the passage a stranger — owner of the 
fiat above, who had aroused Pelissier — was carrying 
two jugs of water. Harry started work too, and 
I increased the fire brigade to three. A guest of the 
previous night had dropped a hghted cigar down the 
back of a couch in the sitting room. When we were 
satisfied with the result of our labours, Pelissier, very 
grimy, but with a beaming smile addressed the 
stranger, who had probably saved our lives, with, 
" Hi ! You, sir, what right have you in my fiat, 
throwing water over my furniture like that ? ' ' Before 
our pyjamaed friend could reply Pelissier's attention 
was diverted to one of the open windows. A police- 
man on the opposite side of the street, attracted by 
clouds of smoke still pouring out, was enquiring what 
was the matter. " Matter ! " shouted Pelissier. 
" Why, what do you suppose ? The flat's on fire of 
course. It's always on fire." Then the constable 
came up and joined us in doing justice to a bottle of 
whiskey and a syphon of soda. 

When I wrote a book (which happily met with 
a large sale) on the Follies, entitled Pure Folly, 
Pelissier was asked by the publishers to write an 
introduction. He did so in the form of a letter to 
them (Messrs. Mills and Boon) : 

Sirs, 

I learn that you propose publishing a volume in which some 
reference to the Follies will be made. I have not the pleasure 
(or otherwise) of the acquaintance of either of you. I know the 
author and do not like him. As regards the printers, I am sorry 
that they should be so lacking in humour as to print such a 
work. 

You will hear from my SoUcitors in due course. If they want 
to borrow money of you, do not lend it. 
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He was an enthusiastic musician, apart from his 
work for the Follies. He could not be happy unless 
a piano was within easy reach. In his house he had 
one in his bedroom, another in his smoking room, a 
third in the drawing-room, and a fourth in a " Music 
House," which he constructed at the end of his garden; 
and in addition there were a harpsichord and an 
organ in the house. His compositions, needless to 
say, contributed largely to the popularity of the 
Follies. The sale of his songs brought him in well 
over a thousand a year. The particular favourites 
were " Awake," " My Moon," " I want Somebody 
to Love Me," and the two topical songs, " There's a 
Sun Still Shining in the Sky" and "Oh! What a 
Happy Land is England ! " 

A lavishly generous host, he would invite visitors 
to his home for a night or longer, often at a few hours 
notice, without calculating as to the accommodation 
of Elm House. But he always had in reserve what 
he called his " casual ward," a big room with three 
or four beds at the top of the house. His manner 
was rough and his language not always of the Sunday 
Class order, but he had some fine feelings hidden 
away, and no man ever had a better friend than he 
could be. Quite undomesticated by habit and 
nature, he adapted himself to new conditions of life 
after he married Fay Compton. His human nature 
never showed itself better than during his wife's very 
serious illness. For a time — I was with him during 
the crisis — the boisterously funny man was trans- 
formed into a terrified grief-stricken husband, whose 
only thought was, " What can I do for her ? What 
can I get for her ? " 

What a delightful, joyous little party he gathered 
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around him in that remarkable combination of 
talented individuals, each a genius in his or her own 
hne : Lewis Sydney with his droll face and funny 
stories ; Ethel AUandale (Mrs. Lewis Sydney), Dan 
Everard, dainty Uttle Efhe Cook, Muriel George, 
pretty Marjorie Napier (who left them to be married), 
Morris Harvey, Douglas Maclaren (who did well and 
fared badly in the War), and last, but not least, 
Gwennie Mars, who will never be forgotten by the 
Follies friends as one of the most delicate and subtle 
comediennes of her day, with her wonderful range of 
characters, from Ophelia in Hamlet to the Coster Girl 
in the " Music Hall," or the old Charwoman in 
" Everyone's Benefit." She left the company on 
her marriage with a young Calcutta engineer. A 
year later I received a delightfully warm welcome 
from her and her husband on my arrival in Calcutta, 
and, while there, spent pleasant evenings at their 
house. Although her constitution was far from 
robust, she insisted on remaining there with her 
husband through the hot weather, and never 
recovered from the effects. She was taken to the 
hills for recuperation, but too late, and now she lies 
in the cemetery at Mussoorie, from which one looks 
out over that vast distance at the glorious peaks of 
the Himalaya Mountains. 

Off the stage the company was often as amusing 
as on, unconsciously giving a little entertainment 
among themselves with their impromptu " chaff " 
and repartee behind the scenes. A day's outing, or, 
still more, Harry's annual " Birthday Banquet," 
when they foregathered as his guests at some 
restaurant, were occasions of which I have happy 
memories. Their spirit of camaraderie contributed 
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largely to their success, and their " gags " were more 
often than not spontaneous. 

Arthur Wimperis (now the most sought-after 
revue writer) and Arthur Davenport, with their 
witty lyrics and Ubrettos, were each a genius in 
carrying out their Chief's ideas. Wimperis' skit 
programme has been quoted over and over again, 
and every one of the advertisements was a little 
bunch of wit. 

Their spirit of burlesque was conspicuously re- 
flected in their scenery, dresses, and advertisements. 
Costumier and scenic artist played up to " The 
Chief " as well as the company did. In fact, John 
Bull, the author of the best of the spoof scenery, 
became so impregnated with the Follies' sense of 
humour that after a time he developed into a clever 
caricaturist. 

But Pelissier was not content. Because he had 
been so successful in his own particular line in which 
he never could have had a rival, he tried to improve 
on it. "I must do bigger things," he would say to 
me, and I said nothing ; it was useless to attempt to 
dissuade him, but he understood what my silence 
impUed, and resented it. He attempted bigger 
things and neglected the small things with which he 
had made his reputation. He augmented his com- 
pany, and it suffered thereby. He was invited to 
produce a big spectacular revue at the Alhambra ; 
the result was a failure, and later he produced at the 
Empire (Christmas, 1912) a spectacular pantomime 
which was even less successful than the Alhambra 
effort. His ambition was pathetic, and his disap- 
pointment still more so. 

The last I saw of him was just before midnight. 
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twelve hours before I sailed for the East in November, 
1912. He was very depressed ; things had been 
going from bad to worse as regards his health and, 
consequently, his " show." He said : " The public 
has deserted me, old chap." I could not say, as I 
knew, that he had deserted his public. He wept 
and took me by the hand and said, " Goodbye, old 
boy, and good luck. I shall be gone when you come 
back." By a strange coincidence Pelissier and 
Brookfield died in the same month in 1913. When 
I was in Lahore, the editor of the Civil and Military 
Gazette telephoned to my hotel to say that he had 
received cable-news of Pelissier's death ; and three 
weeks later, when I was at Mussourie he telegraphed 
me that Brookfield was dead. There was something 
tragic about poor Harry Pelissier's end. 

I recall sadly more actual tragedies in connection 
with the stage. I was chatting with William Terriss 
at the corner of the Haymarket about five minutes 
before he was murdered at the stage door of the 
Adelphi Theatre. At one time I saw a good deal of 
Charles Warner, a fine actor of the florid type, who 
hanged himself in America. I used to visit Arthur 
Dacre and his wife. Amy Roselle (formerly a well 
known and pretty " ingenue ") in their flat in 
Chelsea. After a long period of out-of-employment, 
during which both became distressingly despondent, 
they obtained a joint-engagement in Australia. In 
1896, when I was at the Haymarket, Tree received a 
letter from Dacre written in a very pessimistic vein, 
begging him to warn members of the profession 
against going out to Australia in search of work. 
The letter arrived a fortnight after the London 
newspapers had pubhshed a cablegram to the effect 
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that Dacre and his wife had committed suicide 
together. 

I once met the very charming actress, of no par- 
ticular importance in her profession, who poisoned 
herself in her fiat one night on her return from the 
theatre. So far as the public knew, the cause of her 
suicide was a mystery. It was a sad story. Very 
few of her casual acquaintances were aware that 
although it would have seemed impossible that she 
could be capable of what is known as an " irregular 
life," she had formed a liaison with a certain very 
well-known man of considerable wealth. He might 
have married her, but preferred a lady of social dis- 
tinction, making Mberal provision for the poor soul 
who loved him devotedly. She bravely faced the 
situation, but when, two years later, he died — before 
he had reached middle age — her suffering was 
intensified. To one of her particular friends she 
said, " I shall try and live it down ; if I have not 
succeeded a year after his death I shall follow him." 
It was on the anniversary of his death that she took 
her life. One might recall other tragedies of stage 
life, not all culminating in death. 

To turn to the brighter side : The following story 
I happen to know is true ; and it is not widely 
known even among theatre folk. About thirty years 
ago a then very well-known actor of what were then 
technically known as " juvenile " parts, whom we 
will call " John Jones," exercised a strong fascination 
over susceptible young women, and sometimes did 
not hesitate to take advantage of it. His wife was 
kept in the background, and her life could not have 
been a happy one. However, she was very devoted 
to him and, while he was making one of his tours of 
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the United States, she took up her abode in New 
York. In the course of that tour a young American 
girl — ^what they call over there a " Matinee Girl " — 
became so enamoured of him that, not knowing that 
he had a wife, she proposed marriage to him one day 
between the Matinee and the evening performance. 
He, in a spirit of adventure and regardless of con- 
sequences, went through the marriage ceremony 
with her two hours later — quite possible in some of the 
States. Her father heard of the marriage next day, 
and the actor was brought before a Court on a charge 
of bigamy, and remanded for the necessary evidence 
of his legal marriage. The news was flashed by 
telegram throughout America, and was read by his 
wife in New York. She started off immediately for 
the city in which her husband was detained. When 
the accused was brought up a second time, the 
prosecuting lawyer called for Mrs. " Jones," and the 
actor's wife stepped into the witness-box. " Your 
name is Mary Jones ? " he asked her, and she replied 
in the affirmative. " And you are the wife of the 
accused ? " was the next question. " I am not his 
wife," was the deliberate answer. " But you are 
here to give evidence of your marriage with him." 
" I am known as his wife, but we were never married," 
she affirmed. The accused was discharged from 
custody, and returned to England with the brave 
little woman who had committed perjury for his 
sake. He never forgot it, and from that time they 
were inseparable until he died about five years later. 
The American girl obtained a — quite unnecessary — 
" divorce " nearly as easily as she had effected her 
" marriage." As I have reason to beUeve that the 
Mrs. " Jones " is still living, I withhold the real name. 
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I have very pleasant reminiscences of that dehght- 
ful institution of the theatrical world, the supper 
party after the evening's work, often in very con- 
genial company, sometimes as guest at the Garrick, 
or the Greenroom Club, at others in the home of 
some actor — particularly at Tree's little house in 
Sloane Street — or in my own fiat. Then, there were 
Tree's parties in his " office " in the Haymarket, to 
which distinguished public men were occasionally 
invited, and his larger entertainments in the splendid 
Dome Room at His Majesty's. The biggest thing 
of the kind in my experience was (May, 1896) in 
celebration of the twentieth year of Charles Wynd- 
ham's management. The business managers and 
stage-managers of the other actor-managers got up 
two special performances on the one day, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be presented to Wyndham 
as a testimonial. Every well-known actor and 
actress in London appeared in one of five excerpts 
from different plays at a matinee at the Lyceum ; 
and in the evening a " star " company gave a per- 
formance of The Critic at the Criterion. A cheque 
for over two thousand pounds was handed to 
Wyndham, which he transferred to the Actors' 
Benevolent Fund. The same night he gave a 
monster supper party at the Hotel Cecil which, by 
the way, was not opened to the public until a month 
later. We sat down somewhere about eleven hun- 
dred to supper, and I never enjoyed anything of the 
kind more. I had started work that morning at 
nine o'clock and was hard at it — at the Haymarket, 
the Lyceum and the Criterion until supper time, and 
left the Cecil in a cab with Tree and Arthur Roberts 
long after sunrise, rather sorry that it was all over. 
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When first I joined Tree, I found that I had shocked 
certain old and bigoted friends by associating myself 
with theatres, but there was worse to come. At one 
time during my theatre life my small domestic 
establishment included a " lady help," as house- 
parlourmaid, daughter of a country parson, who 
evidently took no interest in theatrical matters ; 
otherwise she might have known more about my 
occupation. One day she, in the vernacular of the 
political world, handed in her portfolio. I heard 
afterwards that she had always accounted for my 
going out every evening in evening dress by the 
supposition that I was a conjuror, but when she 
had found out that I had something to do with 
theatres she decided that she could not stay in 
such a family. 



Chapter XII 

THEATRICAL TOUR IN THE EAST 

As I look back at the scenes and experiences of those 
thirteen months in the East and Far East, it seems 
almost like a dream of constant travelling by sea 
and land, of strange peoples, blue skies, burning 
suns, snowy peaks, kaleidoscopic colourings, vast 
deserts, gardens of cherry blossoms, glorious temples 
and Chinese squalor, and the lives and surroundings 
of Britons Beyond, from a Governor of an Indian 
Province with his glittering escort down to the self- 
exiled ex-soldier, with a half-caste wife, supervising 
the pitching of a circus tent. 

The manager of a theatrical company, with a large 
quantity of scenery, " properties " and personal 
baggage, visiting Ceylon, India (from Calcutta up 
to the North- West Frontier), Burmah, Malay States, 
China (from Hong-Kong up to Peking), and Japan, 
has a busy and sometimes very anxious time. 
Nothing can be left to luck. The loading and un- 
loading on and from railway trucks, ships and lighters 
at aU hours of the night, must be personally super- 
vised. Bullock-wagons, arranged for by the ad- 
vance agent, may not put in an appearance at a 
critical moment, a stationmaster may have for- 
gotten his promise to reserve accommodation for the 
company on a train, a coolie strike may start an 
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hour before the scenery has to be put on board a 
P. and O. boat which waits for no one, and cooUes, 
too, have a nasty habit, if not prevented, of hurUng 
costly scenery on to a lighter or expectorating 
beet el-nut juice on to a white drawing-room " fiat " ; 
or, when the curtain has to go up for the first per- 
formance an hour after the company has landed, 
it may be found that the hired furniture for a special 
scene, ordered a week in advance, has not arrived 
at the theatre ; and there are innumerable other 
hitches to be faced in a country where to-morrow is 
as good as to-day, and, above all, at every perform- 
ance a watchful eye has to be kept on native ticket- 
sellers, who are often more clever than they look. 

But, in spite of work and worries, I found time to 
study and appreciate the countries and places 
visited, and my reminiscences as regards the actual 
raison d'Stre of the tour are a mere detail among 
indellible impressions of the East and Far East. The 
discovery of old friends and acquaintances, useful 
letters of introduction and temporary membership of 
clubs and the hospitality of regimental messes, 
afforded me a closer acquaintance with not only 
European life in strange countries, but native con- 
ditions — at any rate from the local European point 
of view — than the average globe-trotter can obtain. 
In the course of the tour we had several intervals, 
which could not be filled in by performances. These 
provided opportunities for seeing and learning. 

In important towns and cities, such as Bombay, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Colombo, Singapore, Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai we played in well-appointed 
theatres, but when travelling up-country in India 
it was impossible to carry the scenery which we had 
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taken out from England, and we had to depend 
on what some local dramatic society or regimental 
institute could lend us, sometimes having to do our 
best with curtains and other hangings as substitutes 
for scenery. For instance, the bedroom scene in 
Baby Mine at one place included a "sky border," 
instead of a ceiling border, and the " wings " 
belonged to a palace interior " set " ; and, as in 
The Glad Eye scene, baize curtains had to be sub- 
stituted for doors and there was nothing to represent 
a window, a line, " lock all the doors, bolt all the 
windows " seemed futile. The college grounds scene 
in Charley's Aunt at one place was composed of an 
English cottage garden " back cloth," with an 
Indian mosque in the corner doing duty for an 
Oxford college. One of my troubles in Indian 
station theatres was chasing out dogs who had taken 
advantage of necessarily open doors to look for their 
masters. At Quetta the performance had to be 
tempararily suspended until two dogs, engaged in 
fierce combat, could be separated. 

At one of our performances in Japan our native 
electrician caused us great inconvenience by sud- 
denly disappearing from the theatre after the first 
act, and we never saw him again. He had given, as 
his excuse, the sudden death of his mother, but I 
discovered that he had taken on the job, only to 
amuse himself, and finding the first act insufficiently 
amusing, he had decided not to see any more. 

One night a row of seats had been reserved for a 
very high official and his party. As representative 
of the Sovereign, he was entitled to the Royal 
anthem, and I instructed the conductor of the 
Goanese orchestra that he should keep an eye on the 
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main entrance to the stalls, that when I came in 
with my handkerchief in my hand, it would denote 
the arrival of His Excellency and that " God Save 
the King " should be played. Somehow the music 
got mixed, and on the entrance of the distinguished 
party — which happened to include the widow of a 
recently deceased official — the orchestra struck up 
the Merry Widow waltz. 

I had many opportunities for realising the diffi- 
culties of the editor of an English newspaper in the 
East and Far East with native compositors. For 
instance, in Bombay, I headlined an article giving 
the history of Charley's Aunt with, "A Theatrical Gold- 
mine " ; and after searching for it in the newspaper, 
I happened to glance at the page devoted to finance, 
where I found it among the " Mining Intelligence." 

The fame of J. M. Barrie's charming play. What 
Every Woman Knows, which was in our repertory, 
did not seem to have reached all corners of the East, 
and its title gave rise to two misunderstandings. 
In Rangoon a young Englishman, arriving at the 
theatre late from dinner, asked the box-office man, 
" What is the name of the play ? " " What Every 
Woman Knows," was the answer. " I don't care a 

what every woman knows, and I don't happen 

to be a woman," replied the playgoer, " and I didn't 
ask for impertinence." And he put his money back 
in his pocket and drove away. The misunder- 
standing at Penang was more amusing. When we 
were playing at Singapore, the advertisements of 
our coming visit to Penang included Barrie's play. 
We received a letter from the Chief of the Penang 
Police, requesting us to submit a copy of the play 
to him before we put it on in Penang. I heard 
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afterwards that the title had aroused a suspicion in his 
mind that the piece might not be suitable for a 
Penang audience. The local newspaper heard of the 
incident, and made the most of it under the headline, 
" Prudery in Penang." 

At Rangoon I had the interesting experience of 
being summoned to appear before a native magis- 
trate. I was charged with being a party to a native 
billsticker putting up our " posters " on walls re- 
served for the use of the Municipality. The magis- 
trate, attired in the exquisitely coloured native dress, 
fined me — with profuse apologies— five rupees. By 
the way, on our second visit to Rangoon I reported to 
the Police the loss from one of the dressing-rooms in 
the theatre of a revolver which was used in one of the 
plays. I was politely informed that it would 
probably be necessary to charge me with " having 
custody of a firearm, a revolver to wit, and carelessly 
guarding the same by which it was stolen." How- 
ever, proceedings were not taken, and I heard that 
the revolver was found two months later in possession 
of a dacoit, arrested many miles from Rangoon. 

The experience of our one performance at Cawn- 
pore was particularly interesting. On the journey 
from Amballa to Cawnpore our troubles began at a big 
Junction (name forgotten), where we had to change 
trains. After waiting there for an hour or more the 
train that should have taken us on to Cawnpore was 
absolutely full, and the next train for our destination 
was not due to arrive until about 5 a.m. There was 
no hotel, and the waiting room was unbearably hot. 
So we, including the ladies, spread out our rugs, and, 
those who had them, travelling mattresses, and 
bivouaced on the hard gravel platform with a couple 
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of armed railway police on sentry near us. The 
constant and jarring barking of dozens of pariah 
dogs disturbed our rest more than the discomfort 
of our " beds." 

The scenery had gone on in the train by which 
we were to have travelled, but when we arrived at 
Cawnpore the truck was not there. It had been 
uncoupled at a station en route and left on a siding. 
After many enquiries by telegram, I was told at 
about 6 p.m. that it would arrive without fail by 
8 o'clock. Our performance was timed to begin at 
9. As cartage of scenery in India is a very slow job, 
I had a hand-bill printed in an hour, and it was dis- 
tributed in the Cantonment, explaining why we 
could not start before 9.30. The scenery arrived 
at 8.45 instead of 8, and the curtain rose at 10.15. 
But the audience, mainly officers and soldiers and 
their wives, were quite good-natured and would have 
gladly waited another half hour or more. 

It so happened that for quite another reason we 
nearly gave no performance at all that night. Some 
months previously what were known as the " Mosque 
Riots " in Cawnpore had resulted in some dozens of 
natives being shot and a much larger number being 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. A 
succession of agitations for their release in the Native 
press and in secret pamphlets had disturbed the 
minds of the Indian Government. Two days before 
our arrival a plot had been discovered for a sudden 
rising of the population on the very day on which 
we were to give our one performance. I was in- 
formed of this immediately on my arrival at my 
hotel, in the strictest confidence, by one of the Secret 
Police, and I determined to say nothing about it to 
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any of the company, knowing that we should be duly 
warned if there was any actual danger. So, apart 
from the scenery trouble I had an anxious day. 
Shortly before mid-day there was a great commotion 
at the Railway Station, which was surrounded by 
large bodies of police. The Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
was coming from Simla to confer with the Lieutenant- 
Governor. He had started at an hour's notice and 
had travelled all night. The majesty of the vice- 
royalty was splendidly embodied in the vice-regal 
train consisting of eight long carriages painted ivory 
white picked out with gold, each carriage bearing 
at the entrance a board denoting the degree of 
official importance of the occupants, including one 
which, it seemed to me unnecessary and unwise to 
advertise, the police officials protecting the person 
of His Majesty's direct representative. The object 
of the visit was soon apparent. For several hours 
all Cawnpore, European and native, were anxiously 
awaiting the result of the conference. Troops were 
held in readiness. It was ominous that the band of 
the 3rd Middlesex carried rifles, when they marched 
up to play outside Government House in the after- 
noon. I had finished an early dinner and was 
wondering whether it would be useless to have the 
scenery truck unloaded at the station when the 
news reached me that the Viceroy had ordered the 
release of the prisoners. For an hour or more 
afterwards the decision was welcomed in the Native 
City by continuous salvoes of fireworks. Some of 
the Anglo-Indian Press regretted the Viceroy's 
action as a sign of weakness, but, regarding the cause 
and circumstances of the " Mosque Riots " from a 
disinterested point of view, I have always felt 
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convinced that what was done was absolutely right, 
but should have been done months earlier and not 
in consequence of native threats. 

But I recall something more interesting in con- 
nection with our visit to Cawnpore — the memorial 
to the victims of the historical massacre in the 
Mutiny, that beautiful octagonal screen, approached 
by a long flight of steps, enclosing a figure of the 
Angel of Peace in pure white marble, on which, it 
was said, no crow has every been known to rest, 
although, as a rule, they seek a resting-place by 
preference on any statue in India. 

And at Lucknow, we visited the dignified remains 
of the British Residency, with the Union Jack 
proudly floating from the tower, that monument of 
British pluck and endurance, where some two 
thousand British, with women and children, were 
besieged from July to September, 1857, now sur- 
rounded by well-kept gardens, with here and there 
flowering shrubs among the ruins themselves. All 
that remains of Baillie's Guard Gate, (now covered 
with purple climbers), the underground chambers in 
which the women and children lived for two months. 
Dr. Fayter's house where Sir Henry Lawrence died, 
and, near by, Lawrence's grave and the obelisk 
memorial to the brave 32nd Regiment recalled 
thrilling stories of the most critical period in the 
history of the Indian Empire. 

Later at Meerut, too, one was forcibly reminded 
of the Mutiny. It was there while an infantry 
regiment was in church, unarmed, on that fateful 
Sunday in 1856, that a native regiment broke out, 
surrounded the building and killed officers and men. 
To-day every pew is furnished with a rack for arms, 
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and at Meerut I saw for the first time a battalion (of 
the Rifle Brigade) fall in for Church parade, carrying 
arms. 

At Lahore we witnessed the celebrations of the 
last day of the Ide Festival, concluding a fast of forty 
days. Thousands of natives came in from many 
miles around on camels and donkeys, bullock carts 
(recalling the Biblical illustrations of one's youth), 
tongas and bicycle, many of the children accompanied 
by their pet lambs. From the tower of the Fort we 
looked down on to the ceremony of " waiting for the 
new moon," thousands of devout worshippers, pro- 
ducing a kaleidoscopic effect with garments depicting 
every colour and shade of the dyer's art, as, in long 
rows, each of several hundred persons, they salaamed 
together with a precision that would have done credit 
to a battalion of the Guards. 

Some of those long railway journeys in the heat of 
an Indian sun, with desert on each side and clouds of 
sand depositing bucket loads of it on to the floor 
and seats of the carriage, and handfuls among the 
papers in one's writing case, and even in one's sponge 
in the adjoining bathroom, conjured up affectionate 
thoughts of the peculiarities of the Chatham and 
Dover Railway. But at least three of our railway 
journeys compensated me for the discomforts of 
others. The many miles through jungle between 
Singapore and Ipoh, with, now and again, a glimpse 
of specimens, large and small, of jungle zoology, 
was fascinating ; still more the superb scenery of the 
Ghats on the journey from Bombay to Poona, a sort 
of glorified combination of the best of Devonshire 
and the wildest portions of the Scotch Highland, and 
the ascent from the plains six thousand feet up to 
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Quetta, with an occasional view of the Candahar 
Road. 

On our way to Quetta we were held up for some 
hours by a " wash-out " (flooding) of the line, while 
the rails were relaid. It was on the desert and (in 
August) so hot that native women who seemed to 
have sprung out of the earth to sell us eggs, put their 
babies under the train for shelter. The stock of 
ice was exhausted, also the whiskey, so that we had to 
quench our thirst with warm lager beer. I observed 
an elderly Eurasian gentleman in the dining car 
deeply interested in an English magazine. I looked 
over his shoulder and found that he was reading an 
article on " Where to spend a Pleasant Summer 
Holiday ! " Our train arrived six hours late at 
Quetta, and when we got there the patient audience, 
after waiting in their seats over an hour, had dis- 
persed to their homes. 

Quetta, the most important and imposing of the 
outposts of the Indian Empire, with its big garrison, 
its Staff College, and its proximit)'^ to the frontier 
where trouble might be expected at any moment, 
impressed me perhaps more than any other place 
which we visited in India. The " Thieves' Market," 
where Pathans openly disposed of the fruits of night 
raids on Quetta bungalows, brought back from the 
other side of the frontier after their owners had left 
the station, provided an absorbing study of semi- 
savage humanity. More interesting still were the 
Native Levies Sports, which happened to occur during 
our visit. 

In twos and threes, and sometimes larger parties, 
wild-looking men from wild districts, each mounted 
on his camel and carrying his rifle have ambled into 
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Quetta for the periodical inspection of their animals 
and arms and to draw the reward which the " native 
levies " receive from a grateful Indian Government 
for placing themselves and their camels at oiir dis- 
posal in case of emergency. 

But this official function is only a necessary pre- 
lude to the pUce de resistance of the day's menu — 
the most interesting gymkhana in the world. It is 
the Derby Day of this remote corner of the Indian 
Empire, the course, as it were, shifted straight from 
Epsom Downs to a great plateau six thousand feet 
above the plains and surrounded by mountains, 
camels substituted for horses and other camels 
(as seats for native spectators) for the coaches of 
the old Derby days, Pathans for the Epsom crowd, 
and splendidly uniformed Sowars of the Punjab 
Police for the less imposing Metropolitan constables. 
Typically English ladies in their smartest frocks, 
with complexions which no London " beauty specia- 
list " could produce as the mountain air has done, 
contrast with the rugged representatives of frontier 
tribes which a few years ago were a source of constant 
trouble, as the latest popular air from a London 
musical comedy played by the excellent band of a 
Native regiment contrasts with the babel of voices 
on the opposite side of the course. 

They are off for the big race of the day. The 
camels are floundering along with their lanky leg^ 
thrown out sideways and backways, as well as 
frontways, and the riders' friends among the spec- 
tators encourage their particular " fancies " in a 
language as unintelligible to nineteen-twentieths of 
the English spectators as that of the camel-spectators 
which grunt, almost bark out their expressions of 
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enthusiasm or disapproval as some four-footed 
acquaintance forges ahead or drops behind. Then, 
camel-riding gives place to pony-racing, foot-racing 
and wrestling. In the last each more or less human 
competitor grunts and barks too, as he struggles for 
supremacy, and often has to be prevented biting 
by a reminder, sometimes with a touch of a whip, 
from the English judges. Among these one stands 
out conspicuously, although as modest a man as one 
could wish to meet. Beattie, the widest-known 
officer of the Indian Pohce (said to be the original 
of one of Kipling's most interesting characters), in 
immaculate riding kit, can do more with a hundred 
disorderly Baluchis than the whole lot of his native 
police. Pathans from all the country round regard 
him with the respect due to a Viceroy, as their friend 
where they deserve one, and as a very hard stone 
wall to run their heads against. He has lived among 
them many years and speaks, some say six, others a 
dozen, native languages and dialects. 

There was a contrast to the steep gradient railway 
up to Quetta in our journey by road — or rather path 
— from Dehra Dun up to Mussoorie, which stands at 
almost the same altitude as Quetta. The ladies of 
our party were carried up in dandis, and most of the 
men rode on Afghan ponies which could be relied 
on to pick their way up the narrow paths sometimes 
with a wall of rock on the one side and a dead drop 
into the valley below on the other. It was a delight- 
ful sensation, as one gradually left the heat of the 
plains behind and drank in the fresh mountain air, 
masses of multi-coloured single dahlias growing 
wild on the banks, as we approached the summit, 
contributing to recall country scenes in England. 
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But, as we approached our hotel, we were dis- 
illusioned by a notice board at the entrance to the 
" Camel's Back," warning the public of the possi- 
bility of meeting leopards on the pathway. 

The building in which we played was a theatre at 
night and a skating rink by day, and among the 
skaters one could study those curious class distinc- 
tions apparently essential to the British community 
in India — the subtly dividing lines between " P.W.D." 
(Public Works Department) and " Forests," " Sur- 
vey," and " Salt," and " Police," and " Telegraphs." 
Mussoorieis emphatically civilian, while Simla is largely 
military, the Army at Mussoorie being represented 
only by the military band and a depot of the garrison 
at Lucknow. The band (of the King's Own Scottish 
Borderers) furnished our orchestra, and were the 
most appreciative of our audience (which included 
several native ladies " in purdah "), the soldiers 
paying us a delicate compliment by presenting the 
ladies of the company with flowers and boxes of 
sweets on our departure. Some of the guests at 
our hotel arranged a Sunday picnic for us, and we 
rode or drove out to the beautiful Falls in the 
Kemptee Gorge, enjoying on the way a glorious view 
across the valley beneath of the Himalayas and the 
Thibet frontier, some hundred miles away. 

I am sometimes doubtful as to which of the many 
cities, towns, stations and settlements that we 
visited interested me the most. Canton certainly 
stands out, with its maze of streets (too narrow for 
rickshaws, and only just wide enough for the " chair " 
which does duty for any other form of vehicle), with 
its quaint signs hanging so thickly from the upper 
portions of the shops as to shut out any clear view 
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of the sky, and that deUghtful element of uncer- 
tainty as to whether some excited Chinese pohceman 
may start blazing away with his revolver with or 
without excuse. Not only is the city itself interest- 
ing ; the little island of Shameen, separated from 
it by about fifty feet of dirty water, and pro- 
tected by some insignificant barbed wiring and earth- 
works, where the European community enjoy life as 
best they can, is unique, with its boiandary line 
across the centre of the island dividing the French 
Concession Territory from the other portion in which 
Consulates of different countries almost adjoin one 
another, the British Consulate standing out con- 
spicuously. 

We paid two visits there, giving one performance 
on each occasion in the ballroom of the English Club. 
I myself was there four or five days altogether and, 
thanks to the genial hospitality of, and informing 
conversations with the Vice-Consul, I learnt more 
about China than during the rest of my time in the 
country. At home, we know very little of the 
splendid work, the responsibilities, the " tight 
comers," and the personal risks of members of that 
fine Chinese Consular Service. Here is a story which 
I have never read — or even heard outside Shameen 
— and some of the details of which probably never 
reached the Foreign Office. In 191 1, during the 
Revolution, the Republican Army marched on 
Canton, and the Governor, loyal to the Emperor, 
closed the gates against them, but, knowing that he 
could not hold out for long, he during the night sent 
a messenger down to Shameen with a letter to Mr. 
Jamieson, Consul-General, asking his advice as to 
whether he should surrender. Jamieson, at very 
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considerable personal risk, as the City was in a state 
of ferment, accompanied the messenger back to the 
Governor's Palace. The Governor told him that he 
knew that it would be irregular for the British 
Consular Servce to interfere between the two parties ; 
but he said to the following effect : "I only ask your 
advice as an English Christian, not as an English 
official. As a Christian, do you consider that I 
should open the gates and surrender the city rather 
than sacrifice the bulk of my army in opposing the 
enemies of the Emperor, who are in such force that 
we stand no chance." Whatever the answer may 
have been, the gates were thrown open, and a useless 
loss of human life was avoided. The Revolution was 
already practically a. fait accompli. This is the story 
as it was told to me by an Englishman at Shameen, 
who remarked, " Jamieson would be furious if he 
knew that I had told you. He is the most modest of 
the most efficient men I know. I wish it could come 
out in print some day." 

In the course of our travels I picked up a number 
of interesting stories of the East and Far East which 
have, so far as I know, never been published. I 
recall one told me by a Scottish fellow-traveller 
between Madras and Bangalore. He was in the wool 
business, and had been recently visiting a minor 
Rajah with a view to negotiating the purchase of the 
wool off his flocks. The Rajah had entertained him, 
incidentally, with the performance of a travelling 
Nautch troupe. The guest observed from the eyes — 
all that he could see of the face — of one of the girls 
of the troupe that she seemed much interested in 
him. When she rose to give her " turn," to the 
surprise of everyone, particularly of the Scotsman, 
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instead of giving a dismal native song, she burst 
forth with an old rolUcking EngUsh music hall ditty, 
" I'm a Lass from Lancashire," with an accent which 
was unmistakably appropriate. It turned out that 
she had been born in Lancashire and had gone out 
to India with an English " variety " company, 
which had " dried up," leaving her and others 
stranded with no means of returning home. She 
had closely studied and become fascinated by the 
native life and atmosphere, and had recklessly joined 
a native nautch troupe with which she had been 
travelling for a considerable time. She said that, 
although she was carried away for the moment by 
seeing one of her former countrymen among the 
native audience, she was quite content with her hfe 
and her companions. 

My first experience of a native play — or, rather, in 
this case a performance by natives — was at the old 
Corinthian Theatre in Calcutta, for many years past 
given over to the natives. The Parsee company 
were doing their best with East Lynne in their own 
vernacular. Edward Bonfield, one of our company, 
and I were the only Europeans present, and we sat 
in what had formerly been the Viceroy's box. Every 
seat in the house was occupied, the audience seeming 
to be better able to follow the story than we could. 
" Lady Isobel " was represented by a Parsee gentle- 
man clad in a long loose black robe. " She " had 
not much to say, but wept frequently and loudly, 
and, as she was rarely off the stage, her lamentations 
became monotonous. A male character, whom we 
could not connect with Mrs. Henry Wood's classic 
story, wore a European suit consisting of a khaki 
jacket and shepherd's-plaid trousers with brown 
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boots. The scenery used for Lady Isobel's drawing- 
room was the interior of a Hindoo temple with a 
bathing tank in the centre, and the act-drop de- 
picted a lady dancing before Pharaoh in front of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Again at Rangoon, Bonfield and I were determined 
to study local talent, and were the only Europeans 
in a huge tent which did duty for a native theatre. 
In our honour two rough chairs were dug out from 
somewhere, on which we sat somewhat shyly, in the 
centre of the auditorium, surrounded by over a 
thousand enthusiastic Burmese playgoers squatting 
on the ground, but there was no need to be shy, 
because they took no notice of us whatever. For 
two hours we tried to form even a rough idea of what 
was going on on the stage, but nothing seemed to 
happen until the curtain fell on what we afterwards 
discovered was merely a prologue. We could not 
stay longer then, as it was nearly dinner time, but 
about eleven o'clock we returned, hoping to be in time 
for the last (the fourth) act, and found the first act 
still in progress, and no more instructive than the 
prologue had been ; so, we left at midnight, and heard 
next day that the audience had stuck to it until past 
three in the morning. A Chinese play in Shanghai 
seemed to have much more plot than the Burmese 
work, and there was some clever acting ; but, to us, 
the intervals were more entertaining than the actual 
performance, the famihes and friends of the company 
flocking on to the stage and seriously interrupting the 
work of the scene shifters, which seemed to be a 
recognised custom, as was that of the actors passing 
through the auditorium along a raised gangway 
between their dressing-rooms and the stage. Tokyo, 
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in its splendid Imperial Theatre, can teach many 
useful lessons in " production " to European theatre 
managers. Those of us who visited it, particularly 
when the superb Cherry Blossom Ballet was the out- 
standing feature of the programme, came away 
deeply impressed by the artistic feeling so evident in 
the staging and in the decorations of the auditorium, 
also in the ingenuity of some of the stage con- 
trivances. The place, its inspiration and its methods 
deserve a much more detailed appreciation than I 
can give them here. 

While our company was playing in Shanghai, I 
went on to Tientsin and from there to Yokohama 
to make necessary arrangements for our visit to those 
places. After a very pleasant week at Tientsin 
(then garrisoned by units of six armies, apart from 
Japanese and Chinese troops), thanks to hospitality 
in the Club and in private homes, I booked a passage 
on a little Japanese coasting steamer for Moji. My 
only fellow-passengers in the first-class saloon were 
a couple of young officers of the German Legation 
guard at Peking. They were supposed to be going 
to Japan for a holiday, but one evening, after I had 
introduced them to sake, the Japanese native drink, 
and they had followed it with beer — a fatal mistake — 
their conversation in my presence left a very strong 
impression on my mind that their visit was not 
entirely for recreation. Perhaps I was mistaken. 

In travelling to Yokohama from Tientsin I had 
the advantage of the rest of our company, (who 
went thence by boat from Shanghai) in the thirty- 
six hours' railway journey from Moji to Yokohama 
through some of the most beautiful scenery of 
Japan, and in the first days of the cherry blossom 
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season. I shall never forget that journey, and 
never wish to. 

The following story may interest Mr. Arthur 
Balfour : In Yokohama there is a celebrated house 
of entertainment in the Yoshiwara, known as "No. 9," 
where dainty little Japanese girls make themselves 
agreeable to foreign visitors. "Mother," the old 
lady who was in charge of the establishment, 
although she had never left Japan, was an ardent 
Anglophile, and spoke English fluently. When I 
looked in there one evening, as a sightseer, she asked 
me whether I would like to read a copy of the Over- 
seas Edition of a certain London newspaper which 
she said she read regularly. I asked her what 
interested her most in it, and I learnt that it was 
Arthur Balfour's speeches. " I should so like to see 
him," she said, " I wonder whether he will ever come 
here." I held out no hope. 

The company joined me at Yokohama, and from 
there we made for Tsingtau, putting in one night 
en route at Kobe, where we played to a most appre- 
ciative audience. At Tsingtau we gave one per- 
formance — of "Charley's Aunt," the German version 
of which is well-known throughout Germany. How 
little we thought then that about eighteen months 
later British and Japanese troops would assault and 
capture that Far East base of which Germany, and 
the Kaiser in particular, were so proud, and take all 
those pompous German officers prisoners. It hap- 
pened that I met both the two ships sunk off Tsingtau, 
the Austrian Cruiser "Kaiserin Elizabeth," and the 
German Cruiser-gunboat, "litis," the one at Hong- 
Kong, and the other at Canton, and made the 
acquaintance of several of their officers. 
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Up to that time very few Europeans, and no 
theatrical company had ever travelled by the then 
almost new German railway from Tsingtau through 
the heart of Shantung Province to Tientsin. The 
train by which I left Tsingtau halted for the night 
at Pfangste, close to the German coal mine which 
supplies the railway. There was no hotel there, 
only a club maintained by the German authorities 
for the use of their mine engineers and superior 
railway officials, where the German stationmaster 
put me up for the night. The following night there 
was another break — at Tsin-an-fu, the capital of 
Shantung, a great walled city of over 200,000 
inhabitants, but only six Europeans, excluding the 
missionaries. The streets were in their pristine 
condition. In turning a corner my rickshaw cooUe 
could not single-handed extricate the vehicle and 
its passenger from a hole into which we had dropped, 
and a quaint representative of the Shantung Army, 
apparently on police duty, threw down his rifle and 
came to our assistance. In the centre of this 
great maze of squalid streets one — if the rickshaw 
coolie chooses — comes out on to an oasis, a lake 
which one can cross in a boat probably two or 
three centuries old, just like part of the design of a 
willow-pattern plate, which for its antiquity and 
carving would fetch a big sum in London. At one 
end of the lake stands a handsome modem building, 
representing a sort of University, and a splendid 
testimony of the great educational work of the 
American Mission in China. Outside the main gate 
of the City is a so-called "hotel" (owned by a 
German) a rough building enclosed by high walls 
where an occasional European traveller can " put up " 
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for the night, and the little local European community, 
including the German stationmaster, foregathers 
over seidels of German beer, as they did the night 
we — our stage carpenter, property master and I — 
were there ; and a very interesting gathering it 
was. 

A week later I paid my first visit to Peking. What 
a first impression ! — The great walls surrounding the 
City, with storied gates, the walled Legation build- 
ings representing the majesty of the leading nations 
of Europe, the huge Kettler Gate erected by the 
Chinese Government as a humble apology for the 
murder of the German Minister (now, I hear, with a 
new inscription, serving as a Chinese monument to 
record the conquest of Germany by the Allied 
Forces) and the caravans of lethargic camels coming 
in from hundreds of miles away where the white man 
is represented only by isolated mission stations. 
On the journey from Tientsin to Peking, the line 
guarded by posts of foreign troops (one section by 
Russians, another by our Indian Troops, and another 
by Austrians), a typhoon impeded our progress, but 
only for about a quarter of an hour — it passed away 
as suddenly as it came ; I also met with an interesting 
specimen of the Briton Beyond — an ex-corporal of 
Dragoons, chief-conductor of the train, who, after 
examining my ticket, sat down opposite me, and 
offered me a cigar, also a perusal of a history of the 
Chinese People, which he was reading with more 
intellectual profit than an English railway guard 
would read "Comic Cuts." He told me that the one 
hotel in Peking was quite full, and that, if I could not 
get in anywhere else, his wife would be delighted to 
make me comfortable in their home. But I had 
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already accepted the invitation of a fellow-traveller 
— an English business man — to his ten-century-old 
residence on the outskirts of the City. 

We were to give one performance at Peking, in 
the ballroom of the Legation Club, at the end of 
which a stage, equipped with primitive scenery, 
provided opportunities for local talent, and very 
rarely (probably four times in ten years) for a travell- 
ing professional company. Our ''leading lady," 
without whom none of our best plays could be given, 
who was accompanied on the tour by her husband, 
one of the best actors of the company, in order 
not to disturb the mind of the management, had 
until shortly before our Peking visit bravely abstained 
from disclosing the fact that, owing to domestic 
reasons, she would not be able to " carry on " beyond 
the date originally fixed for the end of the tour. 
Somehow, she had been too optimistic in her forecast. 
When every available seat was sold for the Peking 
performance, and many more could have been sold, 
principally to members of the several European 
legations, two hours before the curtain should 
have been raised, the little lady was found to be 
incapable of performing, and a few hours later she, 
who was to have played the principal part in the 
farce, ''Baby Mine," gave birth to a baby of her own, 
which was named Uan FitzRoy, after Uan-Shi-Ki, 
then President of the Chinese Republic, and the 
recorder of this little tragedy. 

China was then approaching one of its inevitable 
periods of unrest. A few weeks previously, at 
Shanghai, I had heard the sound of a pistol shot in 
the direction of the railway station, which denoted 
that a leading member of the Chinese Government 
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had been shot, as he was waiting for a train. Return- 
ing from Peking to Tientsin, I travelled in the same 
train as Lady Jordan, wife of the British Minister; 
the train and station were guarded by a battalion of 
Chinese troops, and we were accompanied by a little 
force of armed police. A few days later, on my 
return journey with the company from Tientsin to 
Tsingtau, trouble was expected on the way through 
Shantung, and we had a guard of Chinese police 
armed with clubs, and soldiers with rifles, in the 
train. At one halting place a large party of bandits 
were said to be less than a mile away, doubtless 
ready to attack the train if it were not guarded, and 
in communication with confederates in or near the 
station ; and the police cleared the station of a 
crowd of inquisitive and perhaps dangerous Chinese 
by drastic use of their clubs. A month later, while 
we were playing at Shameen, the European settle- 
ment off Canton, two railway stations within about 
thirty miles of us were looted and burned by bandit- 
revolutionaries — "Black Flaggers," if I remember 
correctly. We had left Shanghai a week previously, 
just missing by two days the attempted "Second 
Revolution " (under Sun-Yat-Sen) which broke out 
there, and was easily suppressed, but not before a 
large portion of the fine old Chinese City was burned 
to the ground. When I heard of this, I recalled a 
conversation which I had had three months before 
with a very useful young British "Intelligence" 
officer in China. He said, " If you want to see some 
fun, you should be in Shanghai in about three 
months' time. There will probably be trouble then." 
From my first to my last day in China I always 
found something to interest me — apart from 
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anything else, in the pro-European tendencies and the 
Chinaman's trust in the Enghshman's integrity, to 
say nothing of the dehghtful sense of humour 
possessed by almost every Chinaman. I met with 
one particularly instructive illustration of how the 
Chinese anticipate the Europeanizing of their coun- 
try. It was at that time desired to erect a monument 
in Canton to a highly enlightened Chinese notable 
who had during his life laboured perseveringly to 
promote education among his countrymen. A com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose, presided over by 
the Governor of Canton, with a representative of our 
Consular Service as one of the members. An Italian 
sculptor, then in Hong-Kong, submitted a small 
model of the proposed statue, which was regarded 
by all except the Governor as life-like and otherwise 
fulfilling requirements. He insisted that, as the 
object of the monument was to record the services 
of the subject of the memorial for the information of 
future generations, and, as the Chinese of the future 
would be dressed in European clothes, the Chinese 
dress in which the sculptor had clothed his subject 
would be out of place, and he insisted on the celestial 
benefactor being given an English tall hat and a 
frock coat ! 

It is often said that there is nothing that a China- 
man cannot do with his ingenuity if he finds the 
opportunity and it is worth his while. Two nights 
after I arrived for the first time in Shanghai — in 1913 
— a notorious gambling house run by Chinese in the 
Concession Territory was raided by the European 
Police. It was known as the "Wheel House," a 
roulette table being the principal attraction. Under 
the table the police discovered some mysterious 
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pieces of wire which had evidently been torn away 
from the table. A few nights later another "Wheel 
House " was opened by the same people just outside 
the Concession Territory where no police interference 
was feared. I visited it with two friends, and after 
we had carefully watched the play and the results, 
we came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
that it was by mere chance that almost every time 
when nothing was staked on zero, zero turned up, 
and of course all stakes were raked in. Only once in 
over two hours did zero turn up when there was 
money staked on it, and that was evidently a " blind." 
Somehow zero was "worked," probably by means 
of magnetic attraction in which the wires, now 
renewed, played an important part. 

The Chinaman, as a rule, is proverbially honest in 
his dealings with Europeans, particularly British, 
but he can be very cunning. While I was at 
Shameen, the island which constitutes the European 
Settlement on the Canton River, two supposed 
Greeks put in their appearance on the island and 
hired a basement room. Their business, whatever 
it was, appeared to be not very ostentatiously con- 
ducted. One of them accosted a Chinaman, enquir- 
ing whether he would like to obtain Chinese notes at 
far below their actual value. John was more than 
willing, and was conducted to the basement "office." 
There he was shown a small hand-press, a bottle of 
fluid and some paper. The two last it was explained 
were secret inventions which had cost a large sum 
of money. Before asking for any payment from him 
they would give a demonstration of the success of 
their process. Had he a hundred dollar note about 
him ? It would be more convincing if they reproduced 
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one of his own notes. He had one ; and two 
sheets of the special paper were sponged over with 
the fluid, the note was laid between them, and the 
three together placed in the press which was screwed 
up. He was requested to call in about three hours 
to see the result. He did so, and the press was 
unscrewed, the papers opened, and between them 
was a ten dollar note. "We are very sorry that it 
has failed to-day. The atmosphere is too damp" 
said one of the Europeans ! "Here is your note, if 
it is quite dry out of doors to-morrow we will show 
you a perfect reproduction." 

"But I gave you a hundred-dollar bill," protested 
the Chinaman. " If you don't give it me back I'll 
inform the police." "You are not such a fool as to 
confess to having been a party to attempt forging 
Chinese Government notes, are you ? " observed 
one of the men, and their dupe went away discomfited. 
But he thought it over and chuckled, as only a 
Chinaman can chuckle. He looked up a friend 
in Canton City, and the two together called on a 
Chinese police official and said they would put him 
on to a man who was forging Government notes. It 
was agreed that the policeman would share the 
proceeds with them. I forget the exact amount of 
the fixed reward for the discovery of bank note 
forgers, but it was very considerable. The second 
Chinaman who was to be the dupe this time, managed 
to meet one of the "forgers" who fell into the trap. 
When the operation was being demonstrated the 
Chinese Police accompanied by the English Police 
Inspector of Shameen entered, and the men were 
arrested. The Chinese magistrate convicted the 
two supposed Greeks, and the reward was paid, and 
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shared as arranged. The men claimed Consular 
protection as Greeks, but the ItaHan Consul at 
Shameen, who represented Greek interests there, 
refused to take any action, as they could produce 
no documentary evidence of nationality. The 
many difficulties, which we had to contend with 
on our not uneventful tour, were insignificant 
compared with the unforeseen loss of three of our 
company, one only temporary through the maternity 
incident at Peking, the other two through death. 
In Rangoon we left behind us in the picturesque 
cemetery, in view of the golden dome of the big 
pagoda the remains of poor Marjorie Davenport 
who less than three months after leaving England 
succumbed to an internal ailment. I recall a long 
long sleepless night in a doctor's room in the big 
Rangoon Hospital, receiving hourly reports as to her 
condition, and her last half hour of consciousness 
after she rallied, just before the end. About six 
months later, as we were going on board a steamer at 
Tsingtau, we received a telegram from the Civil 
Hospital at Tientsin, informing us that Gertrude Le 
Sage had passed away peacefully. She had under- 
gone an operation there in very skilful hands, and 
we had had reason to hope that she would recover, 
when we came away leaving another lady of the 
company with her, and many kind friends among 
the British community to do anything they could 
for her. She was a young and pretty girl, full of 
life, and with good prospects in her profession. We 
missed her badly, not only because she had been an 
important member of the company. 

One day, when I was leaving Shameen for Hong- 
Kong, I intended to do the journey by river, a 
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more interesting route than by rail ; but at the last 
moment something induced me to postpone my 
departure and travel later by train. The boat by 
which I was to have gone, the "Robert Lebaundy," 
about twenty miles from Canton was boarded by a 
band of Chinese pirates, disguised as passengers. 
Armed with revolvers they robbed officers and 
passengers of all their money and jewellery ; one 
lady passenger was shot dead and several were 
wounded. Then the pirates compelled the captain 
to put them on shore with their plunder. 

In Calcutta, shortly before leaving India for home, 
I was dining with Captain "Jack" Mackay, of the 
Argyll and Sutherlands, and Mrs. Mackay in their 
quarters in Fort William. It was nearly midnight 
when I left, and Mackay — one of the best of the South 
African V.C.'s — accompanied me to the stables out- 
side the ramparts allotted to gharris which should 
have been available at all hours for the use of officers 
and their visitors. But that night our shouts of 
"Gharri," brought no response, and we went in 
among the gharri wallahs, who were sleeping by 
their horses, and woke one of them up. The man 
used insulting language, and, when my companion 
ordered him to accompany him back to the Fort, he 
made a bolt. We tried to find him in the darkness, 
and, having failed, decided to give it up, Mackay 
offering me a bed in his quarters, as, at that time, it 
was not advisable for any European to walk across 
the Maidan late at night alone. As we turned back, 
we were surprised to hear shouting among the gharri 
wallahs behind us. A second later we were attacked 
in the darkness from the rear by about thirty of them, 
all armed with whips, one who paid me particular 
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attention, operating with an iron step broken off a 
gharri. I was felled with a nasty cut on the head 
and, before I could pick myself up, some dirty work 
was done to my back with a gharri wallah's whip, 
which can be a useful weapon. It was all over in a 
minute, and before we could rally our force of two 
the assailants had disappeared into darkness. Mac- 
kay and his wife doctored my wounds and put me 
up for the night. At it was impossible to identify 
the men, the Garrison-Quarter-Master next day 
turned the whole lot out of the Fort, which was a 
fairly good punishment in itself. The morning after 
the incident Mackay immortalized it with the follow- 
ing lines : — 

THE BATTLE OF THE BETEL NUT. 

The ghariwallahs in their lair 

In slumber's chain were found 

Tossing about in loads of straw, 

With horses all around. 

One veteran Jehu, in the dark. 

Cried " Sahibs do not tarry ; 

If you wait there the bloomin' night. 

You'll get no bloomin' gharri." 

We tried to catch the hoary blighter. 

But his footsteps proved the lighter. 

And though we trod on many a face. 

His whereabouts we could not trace. 

When just about to quit the fun, 

A score of wallahs, at the run, 

Charged us with whip and yell ; 

T'was then the gallant Gardner fell, 

Retiring gracefully from the fight. 

We dressed his wounds at dead of night 

With beer and sticking-plaster. 

New gharriwallahs now are wanted 

By the Garrison-Quarter-Master. 
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Obviously, the above lines do not qualify the 
writer for the Poet Laureateship ; but he did his best. 

During that, our third visit to Calcutta, the 
authorities were prepared for serious trouble owing 
to native agitators artfully spreading a story that we 
were about to celebrate a great religious feast which 
occurred only once in a thousand years (!) and in- 
volved the sacrifice of a thousand babies, thus 
creating a panic among native mothers. Close to 
my hotel a native police inspector, stopping casually 
to look at a baby playing in the roadway, was 
pointed at as a baby killer and in a moment a mob 
had set on him, and nearly killed him before he was 
rescued by Mounted Police. Elsewhere a native 
gentleman driving along a street was accused of 
carrying away a baby in a long wooden box which 
he had with him. He was killed, several police were 
badly wounded, and a chemist's shop, into which 
some of them were taken, was burned to the ground. 

Want of space prevents my relating more than a 
few reminiscences of that delightful tour which occur 
to me at the moment. I must be a victim of that 
incurable ailment known as the "Call of the East" 
— in my case the Far East is included. When my 
thoughts take me back to those thirteen months of 
hustling travel I long to feel the roll of the ocean, to 
see another of those splendid sunsets on the shores 
of the Red Sea, to see again the glorious golden 
dome of the great pagoda at Rangoon, to get a whiff 
of an Indian Bazaar, or the foul stench of a Canton 
meat seller's shop. I want to swelter under mid- 
day sun of the plains, to be violently shaken and 
bumped in an *ekka over 20 miles of so-called ' 'road " 

* The springless country cart drawn by a miniature bullock. 
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up to a rubber garden in Ceylon, to hear the European 
pohce sergeant's " Jellow ! Jellow !" as he regulates 
the road traffic, and the subdued chatter of the syces 
squatting in the theatre compound waiting patiently 
until the "Nautch" is finished and the Sahib's pony 
can be harnessed for the drive home. I long to hear 
the whining of the up-country punkah, the creaking 
of the bullock wagon, and in the middle of the all- 
night railway journey the babel of a hundred tongues 
on the platform, and the dismal barking of the 
pariah dogs in the native City, as we stop at some 
big junction station ; I picture to myself a long 
vari-coloured procession in the Punjab celebrating 
some important religious festival, the eternally 
motionless trees in the Malay States (which have 
driven lonely planters to drink), the eccentrically 
shaped tops of a chain of grey-brown Chinese 
mountains, also the splendid memorial to Queen 
Victoria in Lahore, and elsewhere, before which the 
natives still salaam to their "Mother," which from 
year after year, throughout night after night, lit 
up by lines of electric lamps, can be seen from miles 
away as a splendid monument of British Sovereignty. 



Chapter XIII 

VARIOUS REMINISCENCES 

Crime, criminals and police have interested me since 
I was quite young. When home from school for the 
holidays, I had a desire to see a police court at work. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Vaughan, then senior 
magistrate at Bow Street, was a friend of my father, 
so, having armed myself with some " printed- while- 
you-wait " visiting cards from a shop in the Strand, 
I solemnly presented one of them to the policeman 
at the door of the court, requesting that it might be 
conveyed to Mr. Vaughan. In a few minutes I was 
taken round to the back of the Court, and ushered 
on to the bench where the magistrate, greatly 
amused, received me as if I had been a person of 
distinction, and gave me a chair. I have quite 
forgotten the nature of the cases which I heard, but 
I know that I enjoyed the experience. That was in 
the old court on the opposite side of the street to 
where the present court buildings stand. It was a 
tumble-down sort of place, and the accommodation 
for prisoners was so inadequate that one of the 
defendants in the sensational Turf Fraud Case in the 
'eighties managed to slip away out of the building 
unobserved, and was never re-captured. I happened 
to be in the court at the time. The Turf Fraud Case, 
in which some of the most daring and wealthy 
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swindlers of the day were concerned, had a remark- 
able sequel. Two of the most trusted detective 
inspectors at Scotland Yard were convicted of 
accepting bribes from the accused and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. The scandal caused 
by the revelations in this case led to the formation 
of a separate branch of the Metropolitan Police 
under a specially appointed " Director," known 
as the " Criminal Investigation Department." 
Colonel Howard Vincent was the first C.I.D. 
Director. 

My first acquaintance with detective work was, 
when I was twenty-four, under the tuition of the 
then best-known detective in the world — Ignatius 
PoUaky, a Pole, who acted in England for several 
foreign governments, and was often consulted by 
Scotland Yard. He spoke and wrote six languages 
fluently and knew intimately some of the most 
dangerous criminals of four countries. He had an 
office on Paddington Green ; hence " PoUaky of 
Paddington Green, ' ' a music-hall skit of the old popular 
ditty, " Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington Green." 
I happened to make his acquaintance in connection 
with the abduction (by a man holding an important 
Government position) of one of my mother's servants, 
and, finding that I could speak German fluently and 
some French, he made use of me in a difficult matter 
in which foreigners were concerned. I gave my 
services enthusiastically, and have never forgotten 
the lessons which PoUaky taught me in our con- 
versations. Thirty years later I was anxious to 
obtain certain information about dangerous Russian 
and Polish refugees in this country, and I paid a visit 
to PoUaky, who had retired from business and was 
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living at Brighton. I had no idea that he had 
recently developed a form of insanity — he was 
obsessed with the idea that some of the men whose 
arrest he had effected in years gone by were trying to 
murder him ; moreover, he had lost his memory, and 
not only did he not recognize me or my name, but, 
when he came to the door in answer to the bell, he 
threatened me with a revolver, and I returned to 
London without the desired information. PoUaky 
died about three years ago. A more modern type 
of detective, whose acquaintance I have enjoyed 
some thirty years, is J. G. Littlechild, now one of the 
best-known private "investigators" in Europe, who 
joined the Metropolitan Police when they wore tall 
hats, and rose to be chief of the " Special Branch " 
when it was originally formed at Scotland Yard, in 
the 'eighties, mainly for the purpose of dealing with 
the most dangerous organization of Fenians ever 
known in the history of our Irish troubles. He 
effected the arrest of five of the worst "Dynamiters," 
and, doubtless, with those working under him, con- 
tributed largely to the collapse of the dynamite 
" movement." I have known three generations 
of London detectives, including some of the best 
and some of the most stupid. 

Since I was in my " teens " I have followed the 
gradual growth of the Metropolitan Police from a 
force of under 5,000 to its present strength of over 
20,000, and have noted the many changes by which 
its efficiency has gradually improved until it is now 
actually, not only in figure of speech, " the finest 
police force in the world." As a boy, I saw the 
funeral of the first of the London Commissioners of 
PoUce, and I remember by sight — two of them more 
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intimately — all his successors, Sir Edmund Hender- 
son, Sir Charles Warren, Mr. Monro, Sir Edward 
Bradford, Sir Edward Henry, and Sir Nevil Macready . 
Looking back at the causes of the resignations of 
four of these, I have come to the conclusion that the 
lot of a Commissioner of Metropohtan Pohce is far 
from a happy one. He has to satisfy his own sense 
of duty, also to please the Home Office and the 
politician, and nowadays has to conciliate both his 
own men and the mob ; and he must be prepared to 
be sacrificed as a catspaw for something for which he 
cannot be justly blamed. 

I recall three strikes in the Metropolitan Police. 
In 1869 it was a mild affair, but in 1889 several 
Divisions refused to parade for duty, including " E," 
with its headquarters at Bow Street. King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales) was at the Opera that night, 
and, when a mob of roughs from the surrounding 
slums started taking advantage of the absence of 
police outside the Opera House, the Household 
Cavalry Guard had to be summoned from Whitehall. 
Later on the trouble developed so seriously that a 
whole regiment of Life Guards came up from Knights- 
bridge Barracks, and, with the assistance of a few 
mounted police from other districts, dispersed the 
mob in time for the Royal carriage to get away, but 
not before a number of shop windows had been 
smashed. I witnessed the whole affair. The great 
police strike of two years ago is more easily re- 
membered. 

I have seen nearly every great public demonstra- 
tion and serious disturbance which has taken place 
in London since the occasion in 1866 when the Hyde 
Park railings were destroyed. I was at a big meeting 
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in Hyde Park in the 'seventies to protest against 
Gladstone's attitude in connection with Bulgaria 
and the Armenians, when to my surprise I recognised 
Gladstone walking across the Park, even on the 
fringe of the crowd. Others recognized him, too, and 
he was surrounded by a threatening crowd which he 
pretended to ignore entirely, as he strode along, 
heedless of execrations, out of the Marble Arch Gate. 
The crowd increased, and the police had their work 
cut out to protect the old gentleman along the 
streets until he took refuge in the house of Sir 
Andrew Clark, his physician, in Cavendish Square. 
Fenian outrages for over a year, in 1883 and 1884, 
kept the Metropolitan police, particularly detectives, 
very busy, and the population of Central London in 
a state of alarm. There were many attempts — 
fairly successful in a few cases — to blow up Govern- 
ment offices, including Scotland Yard, the House 
of Commons, the Underground Railways, at more 
than a dozen places, the Junior Carlton Club, and 
London Bridge ; and dynamite cartridges were 
found at the foot of the Nelson Monument in Trafal- 
gar Square. 

From the middle of 1886 to nearly the end of 1887 
the police were continually harassed by disorderly 
meetings of Socialists, held almost every day, 
sometimes in one of the public parks, sometimes in 
Trafalgar Square, often followed by processions of 
roughs in all directions. They began with a big 
meeting in Trafalgar Square by which John Burns, 
H. Champion (ex- Artillery officer), Mr. Hyndman 
(many years ago special correspondent for the Pall 
Mall Gazette with Garibaldi, and to-day a rational 
Socialist) came into prominence. The magnitude 
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of the crowd took the pohce by surprise, and the 
rougher element managed to break away from the 
meeting, form two processions and smash and loot 
shops in Bond Street and Oxford Street, and rob 
ladies in their carriages of their jewelry. I was in 
the thick of the meeting, but only saw the last of 
the street outrages, just as the police had rallied 
and were breaking up the processions. 

One evening in October, 1887 I recognised a man 
who was addressing one of several Socialist meetings 
in Trafalgar Square as a very dangerous demagogue. 
There were no police in evidence on or near the spot. 
I pushed my way past the fringe of the crowd, and, 
having taken a mental note of one of the passages of 
his speech, I got out of the Square quickly and wrote 
it down, exactly as follows : "It may be well soon 
to hold moonlight meetings ; you know, my friends, 
what I mean — that at night time we can use knives ; 
they will be found better than policemen's blud- 
geons." (I came across the entry in a very old note 
book a few years ago). The first thing next morning 
I took a copy of my note to Scotland Yard, where I 
gave a full description of the man — by which he was 
easily identified — to one of the Assistant Com- 
missioners and a Detective Superintendent. A week 
later the Home Secretary issued a proclamation for- 
bidding public meetings in Trafalgar Square without 
permission of the police. The Socialist and Home 
Rule organizations of London determined to defy 
the order, and organized eight enormous processions 
to march on the Square on Sunday, the 13th Novem- 
ber — afterwards known as " Bloody Sunday." Sir 
Charles Warren, the then Commissioner of Police, 
organized his forces well. Two thousand foot police 
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and about a hundred mounted police, assisted by a 
squadron of Household Cavalry and a company of 
Foot Guards (with Artillery and a battalion of 
Guards in reserve) had to be reckoned with by the 
attacking mobs. There was some rough work that 
day — I missed nothing worth seeing — but only one 
person, I think, was killed, and he proved to be an 
innocent spectator. 

A few days later the police, being nearly exhausted 
by continuous night and day duty, the authorities 
decided to enrol special constables. Immediately 
after I was sworn in, I was appointed Superintendent 
to organize the " Specials " of a very large area, 
which included a strong Socialist element. We did 
no beat duty, but were held in reserve at the police 
stations to assist the regular police in disturbances. 
Of my four superintendents one was a Militia Lieut. - 
Colonel, another an ex-Guards officer, and a third 
retired recently from the Navy as a Vice-Admiral. 
Our only good chance was the Sunday following 
" Bloody Sunday," when I marched four hundred 
specials, all of fine physique, from King's Cross 
Police Station to Ludgate Hill, to be ready for 
riotous processions passing through the City between 
the East End and Trafalgar Square, where another 
attempt was made to hold a meeting. On our way 
we had to pass close to Clerkenwell Green while a big 
Socialist meeting was being held, and the people 
broke up and tried to obstruct our way. One of 
my four companies was enough for them, and, 
having done its job in about two minutes, it reformed 
with splendid precision, and we all moved on. 
Later in the day another company did some useful 
work with the City Police on Holborn Viaduct. I 
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find among some old papers an official letter of ap- 
preciation in flattering terms, which I received on 
the disbandment of the Specials after London had 
quieted down. Since those times the biggest thing 
I have seen in London mobs was the Suffragette 
demonstration in the autumn of 1908, when hoards 
of roughs from all parts seized the opportunity to 
make trouble, and the police organization under Sir 
Edward Henry was a memorable achievement. 

Apart from the Metropolitan Police, I came into 
close association with the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in the troublesome times of the 'eighties, when I was 
special correspondent in Ireland. In the Great 
War my duties brought me into constant relations 
with several County and Borough Forces for over 
three years, and in the course of my tour in the East 
and Far East I made a point of studying the or- 
ganization of many British Overseas forces (including 
detective services) composed of Europeans, Sikhs 
and other Indians, Malays and Chinese. In Germany 
after the Armistice my Military Police and the 
German Police had to co-operate frequently. 

I have only once had an unpleasant experience of 
a police station. I was travelling from Stafford to 
London, and, just as the train was leaving Stafford, 
an elderly clergyman was hurled into my compart- 
ment. He seemed in a very excited state of mind, 
telling me that he had been travelling all day and 
had twice got into a wrong train, adding that he had 
not left his home, a Cumberland parish of which he 
was rector, for twelve years. Then, after a long 
interval of quiet he suddenly produced from a 
pocket a piece of paper which he handed me to read. 
It was written by his wife, to the effect that her 
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husband was liable to epileptic fits, requesting any- 
one finding him in a state of serious excitement or 
collapse to see that he took some medicine which he 
carried with him. I immediately suggested that 
perhaps he would feel better after a dose, but after 
a search in all the pockets of two overcoats which he 
wore, all he could produce was the fragments of a 
bottle which had evidently met with an accident. 
That excited him greatly ; however, I managed to 
calm him, but it was for some time before I could 
get any information as to his destination. When 
he told me that he was making for Norwich, we had 
just passed Bletchley where he should have changed, 
and I learnt, too, that he had no friends in London 
and that he had lost all his luggage early in the day. 
A happy thought occurred to me. I suggested that, 
as it would not be wise, in his condition, to stay in a 
strange hotel, I should get a bed for him at a special 
hospital for epileptic cases, and, to my great reUef, 
he acquiesced. Just as we were getting into Euston 
he mentioned that he was carrying all his securities 
on his person, so, for my own protection as well as 
his, when he had got into a cab which I called, I told 
the man to drive to Albany Street Police Station, 
intending to ask the inspector, as a favour, to take 
charge of the papers for the night. On the way my 
travelling companion became more excited than ever, 
struggling with me and accusing me of trying to rob 
his securities. On our arrival at the police station 
he excitedly ordered the constable at the door to 
arrest me for robbing him in the cab, and I was 
conducted into the station and placed in one of those 
nasty-looking enclosures like a miniature iron cattle- 
pen, and an inspector entered my name and address 
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and particulars of the charge in the charge book. It 
happened that I had been to Stafford as an official 
witness from the Law Courts in a perjury prosecution, 
and I could produce papers connected with the case. 
Moreover, I requested that the cabman should be 
called in to state where I had told him to drive. The 
inspector was as relieved as I was by the result, and 
fortunately at that moment the parson suddenly 
rushed at an innocent policeman and accused him 
of trying to rob him. That left no doubt as to the 
truth of what I had stated about the condition of the 
would-be prosecutor — needless to say, epileptics are 
often subject to delusions — and I was released. The 
police surgeon was sent for, and the last I saw of my 
travelling companion was a struggling piece of 
humanity being carried into a cab by two policemen, 
en route for the workhouse infirmary. But I had 
missed my last train to where I was living in Surrey 
and had to put up at an hotel. A few days later I 
received a letter of profuse apology from the parson's 
brother at Norwich, asking me to let himi know as to 
any claim I might have for expenses or otherwise. 
But the interesting adventure more than compensated 
me for the hotel bill. 

Many other interesting little adventures have 
come my way by accident. For instance, one of the 
attendants in a surburban theatre, where a company 
with which I was associated was playing, told me 
that a lady in the vestibule wished to speak to me. I 
went out and was addressed by name by an attractive 
looking and fairly young lady dressed in expensive 
fur. " Of course I know you well by name," she 
said ; "I have been wanting to meet you for some 
time past, and have just seen your name on the bill 
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outside the theatre. I did not know that you were 
connected with the stage." Then she told me that 
she had an important business proposal to discuss ; 
and, as it could not be conveniently discussed there, 
would I call on her the following Sunday evening 
at her flat ? My curiosity was aroused, and I agreed 
to do so, but did not notice at the time that, when 
she gave me her address, she omitted to give her 
name, so that, when I arrived at her flat in a pre- 
tentious block near Oxford Street, looking forward 
to adding another to my many little adventures, I 
wondered how I should get over the difficulty of not 
knowing for whom to enquire when her servant 
opened the door. However, she opened it herself 
and lead me into a dining room furnished and 
decorated in good taste, helped me to a whiskey and 
soda and gave me a quite good cigar. Had I been 
worth robbing, I should have suspected an attempt 
at blackmail, or, at least, a performance of some form 
of confidence trick. I carefully did not touch my 
drink until she had drunk out of her own glass which 
I observed contained whiskey from the same bottle 
as mine. 

Before we had conversed many minutes I was 
satisfied that she had confused my name with some- 
one else's, seeing that my knowledge of cards is 
extremely limited ; but my curiosity was so excited 
that I could not interrupt her. The man whom she 
wanted to meet was evidently an expert card-player, 
and must have been " no chicken " as regards age. 
She did not require money, only skilled assistance in 
running a gambling enterprise in the flat which she 
had rented for the purpose. I was to introduce 
" clients " and she would supply champagne and 
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cigars. She had heard, she said, that I had a large 
circle of acquaintance among young men of means in 
the West End. Of course I was to share in the profits. 
Before she could commit herself to more admissions, 
I left her, saying that I would like to think it over, 
and would write and make another appointment. I 
was painfully conscious that I had unintention- 
ally played the part of detective, and quite sure that 
I could not take advantage of information which I 
had obtained more or less unfairly through letting 
my curiosity get the better of me. Yet I ought to do 
something, so I wrote to her that I had come to the 
conclusion that I was not the man she thought I was, 
and warned her, without any threat, that she was 
playing a dangerous game, adding — hoping to per- 
suade her by flattery— that she seemed too refined a 
woman to mix herself in such an unpleasant business. 
My mind was much relieved when about a month 
later I ascertained that the flat was to let ; evidently 
my letter had the desired effect. I never knew her 
name, and have never met her again ; nor have I 
been able to identify her as any of the women who 
have since been running gambling places in the West 
End. I was disposed to think that she was one of 
those abnormally constituted neurotic products of 
an artificial Society, in search of some novel form of 
adventure or means of diversion. 

In my opening chapter I have referred to my 
acquaintance with two murderers. I have also 
known more or less distinguished criminals, not by 
force of circumstances, but by accident ; among 
them only one bigamist. Connected with him there 
is an interesting story of coincidence — or rather 
double coincidence. A certain lady — wife of a 
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Knighted public official, and her daughter, Constance, 
having been invited to a dance at our house, asked 
that a friend of theirs, a Mr. W , who was stay- 
ing with them, might be included in the invitation. 
He came, and I, a boy of ten, permitted to " sit up " 
for the dance, took a strong dislike to him, probably 
from mere jealousy, because I was secretly a devoted 

admirer of Miss with whom he danced nearly 

every dance. A few weeks later their engagement 
was announced, and one of my sisters was invited to 
be a bridesmaid. After the ceremony the " happy " 
couple felt for Paris, but, as they were stepping on to 
the boat at Dover, the bridegroom was arrested by 
the police, and he was later tried and convicted on a 
charge of bigamy and sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment. How he imposed on mother and daughter 
need not be related. 

Sixteen years later I was waiting in one of the 
Courts of the Old Bailey to give evidence in a case 
which was coming on afterwards in the same Court, 
when a man was put in the dock and charged with 
bigamy. I was convinced that I had seen this man 
somewhere before, and I followed the case with 
interest in order to locate him, if possible. He was 
charged with marrying a barmaid in Folkestone, 

whom I will call Mary D while his lawful wife, 

whom I will call Alice C , was alive. He 

defended himself, and caused what is known as a 
" sensation in Court " by addressing himself to the 
Bench to the following effect : " Mr. Montagu 
Williams, who is now prosecuting me, defended me in 
1865 on a charge of bigamy. I was then convicted 

of marrying Constance while my lawful wife 

was alive. Alice whom you now call my 
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lawful wife is another woman . It is for the prosecution 
to prove that the woman who was then my lawful 
wife is dead; otherwise it cannot be said that 
Alice is my wife." No one was more aston- 
ished than Montagu Williams himself. I knew him 
well, and scribbled a few lines on a bit of paper which 
I had handed to him. He then told the Judge that 
he had had his memory refreshed and that the story 
of the former prosecution was correct. The Judge 
subsequently sentenced the man to five years penal 
servitude, subject to the point of law raised by the 
prisoner being referred to the tribunal (now obsolete) 
known as the "Court for Criminal Cases Reserved" 
which decided that it was for the prisoner to prove 

that Alice C was not his lawful wife. So, the 

blackguard had to serve his sentence. Not many 
years afterwards Montagu Williams wrote a very 
interesting book of reminiscences, and strange to 
say, his memory again failed him ; he quite forgot to 
include this interesting case of coincidence. 

For many years a certain class of criminal has 
interested me — the well-dressed man of pleasing 
manners who lives on his wits at the expense of 
younger, and more innocent and more affluent 
members of Society, the latter being generally known 
as "mugs." I am unable to trace the genesis of the 
"mug-hunter," but I remember how he flourished in 
the "eighties," probably because about that period 
there happened to be a considerable number of 
young men just "come of age," and with more 
money than brains. There were not so many places 
then as there are now for the well-dressed man of 
enterprise, but no banking account, to cultivate the 
acquaintance of some " mug " or " juggins." Themost 
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profitable scene of operations was Hatchett's Hotel, 
to which the famous White Horse cellars were 
attached. It was the favourite resort of young men 
of means fresh from University or up from Aldershot, 
and was most respectably conducted, so that a hint 
was sometimes given to a particularly obtrusive 
mug-hunter that his custom, such as it was, was not 
welcome. I remember hearing a man of highly 

creditable antecedents, whom I will call P , 

remark in a country house smoking-room that anyone 
with the necessary " cheek " and capital of ten pounds 
could make an easy thousand by staying a week at 
Hatchett's. Eventually he himself made much 
more than a thousand by that very plan. 

Later on P , who was a wine merchant's 

agent by profession, managed to enjoy about twelve 
months of London "life" at the expense of a young 
American of great wealth who was then new to 
London, but has since been a prominent figure in 
English sporting society. When the American had 
had enough of P the latter made the acquaint- 
ance at Hatchett's of a more amenable " mug " C , 

who had just come into somewhere about a quarter 
of a million made by his father, a North Country 

manufacturer. After meeting P and C 

frequently together in London and hearing stories 

of P 's extraordinary influence over the youth, I 

lost sight of them. 

Later on — and here is another of the many 
coincidences in my experiences — I was staying with 
my father at a well-known hotel, not far from London 
where he was living at the time, when he told me a 
story which interested me more than he expected. 
It was to the effect that a man named P (the 
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same P ) two months previously had engaged a 

suite of rooms in the hotel, and had arrived accom- 
panied by a man named C (the same C ) 

who was apparently of somewhat weak mind, also by 

a man whom P described as C 's medical 

adviser. It was noticable that C 's two compan- 
ions did not allow him to converse with anyone else, 
and on more than one occasion the mug-hunter was 
seen handing ready made-out cheques for his victim 
to sign. One day C — ■ — 's two custodians went out 
for a drive with two women who were staying at a 
neighbouring hotel — as it transpired at the expense 
of the "mug," but for the other men's benefit — and 
in their absence my father, who was suspicious about 

the whole business, finding that C was locked up 

in his bedroom, got a key from the chambermaid and 
had a conversation with the young man. The result 
was that my father communicated with the Lunacy 
Commissioners and C — — was placed under restraint 
and his two companions disappeared . The "doctor " 

was not a medical man, but a friend of P who 

had deliberately encouraged his victim in the fast life 
which eventually deprived him of his reason. He 
died not long after he was put under restraint, and 
left a large portion, if not the whole — I forget as 

regards this detail — to P under a will made before 

he was found to be insane. The will was disputed, 

but the case was settled by P agreeing to waive 

his claim on receipt of several thousand pounds. 

About a year later P died, as I heard, from the 

effects of drink. 

A few years ago I was associated with the dis- 
comfiture of a very plausible and distinguished 
ornament of the live-by-their-wits community, who, 
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it happened, had contributed largely to the ruin of a 
friend of mine. A certain well-known private 
detective, giving me credit for a wide knowledge of 
men of that class, asked me whether I knew anything 
of a certain man who, he said, was attempting to 
blackmail a wealthy young officer by means of 
threats of making him co-respondent in divorce pro- 
ceedings. I happened to know that the woman 
concerned had previously been useful in a similar 
case, and I was able to provide proof that the man 
was " wanted' ' by the French Police and to give 
other useful information about him. The result was 
that the divorce case, which had already been set 
down for trial, presumably as ''bluff," never material- 
ized, and that the big sum of money demanded was 
not paid. 

In another instance I was instrumental in the 
arrest of a "gentleman adventurer" of good family 
whose operations had to be discouraged ; and here 
is yet another case of coincidence — it is remarkable 
how many captures have been made by detectives 
through a mere accident. I was asked by a C.I.D. 
man whether I happened to know the whereabouts 
of this particular gentleman, who, by the way, had 
"done time" in America. I had not seen him for 
two years until the previous day when I had seen him 
go into a certain disreputable club. That clue 
proved abortive, but a few days later I was having 
my silk hat ironed, when I saw in the shop a hat box 
addressed to the man "wanted." I noted the 

address, and "Captain" was arrested next 

morning on two different warrants. About the same 
time there was in the West End another "Captain" 
who on one occasion was strongly suspected by the 
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police of having stolen a valuable fur coat from a 
London club, but the owner of the coat declined to 
prosecute. Little was known in London about his 
past, but, incidentally, when I was travelling in the 
East, his name cropped up, and by degrees, in 
Burmah, China and Japan I collected details — 
including a term of imprisonment in Japan — of an 
extraordinary story of adventure, in the course of 
which he even succeeded in "doing" the Chinese 
Government. But, so far as I know, this man was 
never a "mug-hunter," that is to say he did not 
prey on foolish young men, and he had a good side 
to his character, and something of the gentleman 
always stuck to him. He held an Army commission 
in his younger days, before he got into trouble, and 
volunteered immediately the Great War broke out, 
but was rejected — I never knew why — and died in 
London about two years ago. 

Here is a much more recent coincidence : Nearly 
forty years ago, I used to meet frequently at dances, 
and elsewhere in London, a lady remarkable for her 
beauty, and a friendship resulted — but developed 
into nothing more. I had not heard of her for well 
over thirty years, when, two weeks ago, in course of a 
conversation her name was mentioned, and I was 
asked whether she was still alive. I had no idea, but 
three days later I received a letter from her, saying 
that she had seen my name attached to a newspaper 
article and was interested to know that I was ahve. 
That letter, forwarded to me by the Editor of the 
newspaper, was dated the day of the conversation 
in which her name was mentioned. Here is another 
experience which might be regarded as more than 
a coincidence : The night between the 30th and 
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31st January, 1910, 1 had a particularly vivid dream. 
I was standing on a bridge, below which a river was 
rushing down in torrents, carrying with it articles of 
domestic furniture which I distinctly observed were 
of French style. In the morning I felt so certain that 
something of the kind had actually happened some- 
where that, contrary to my custom, before I had 
dressed, I went into my sitting room to look at the 
morning paper. I read a graphic account of the 
memorable Seine floods of 1910, in which there was 
a description of the furniture from houses wrecked 
by the flood being carried down by the waters. This 
was the first news of those floods which was received 
in England. 

I never studied, or dabbled in the subject of 
psychical research, or anything of that kind, but, 
when I was a young man, I had a short-lived reputa- 
tion as a "medium", and through no fault of mine. 
At that time, when so-called "table-turning" was 
a craze, after a dinner party one night we were 
experimenting on a table in the drawing-room, 
which answered with almost uncanny accuracy — by 
means of "taps" denoting a letter of the alphabet or 
a number — ^many, but by no means all the questions 
put to it. These results were only obtained when a 
particular lady and I were at the table and one of us 
asked the question. It was arranged that she and 
I should test our "powers" again a few nights later 
at the house of one of the guests, and the result of 
our second meeting were even more surprising, al- 
though we could not have given a satisfactory 
answer to any of the questions ourselves, and there 
was certainly no collusion ; she was the wife of a 
well-known member of the nobility, and had never 
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tried anything of the kind before, and we had never 
met before the first of the two evenings. In some 
cases the answers, and even spontaneously given 
bits of information, touched on such delicate subjects 
concerning persons present that we refused to go on 
with it that night, and moreover agreed to leave 
"table-turning" alone for the future. Since then 
I have met that lady casually, only twice, and I 
have never heard of her being associated with the 
supernatural. 

A more remarkable experience is of quite recent 
date. I had a very devoted friend from the time 
that we were both under twelve months old until 
his death, two years ago. He took a deep interest 
in spiritualism, clairvoyance and kindred subjects, 
although remarkably unsentimental and unemotional 
in character. His fatal illness came on so unexpect- 
edly and his death was so sudden that, when I last 
wished him good-bye he was full of spirits. But at 
our previous meeting he had requested me, in case 
of my surviving him, to "look after" a certain 
person to whom he was much attached and for whom 
he had provided liberally in his will. About a 
fortnight after his death I received a letter from his 
sister — an out-and-out believer in the possibility 
of communication between the dead and the living — 
saying that she had " conversed " with her brother, 
and that she had taken down a message which he 
had sent me. She repeated it in the letter — at any 
rate, all that she could make of it, as portions were 
what one might term undecipherable. After re- 
gretting that he had left me so suddenly, he reminded 
me of his request that I should look after a " some- 
one " whom he did not name. I had reason to 
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believe that at that time his sister knew nothing 
of her brother's attachment, or of his request. 

I have always been sceptical about clairvoyance, 
but the following story is interesting. I happened 
in rather peculiar surroundings to be introduced to a 
young lady whom I met frequently later on. At our 
second meeting she told me as follows : She had been 
very anxious as to whether a man to whom she was 
engaged, then in the East, was faithful to her, and 
had consulted a clairvoyante, who told her that she 
could not help her but that she (the young lady) 
would shortly meet a man who could, and she gave 
an extraordinarily accurate description of me and of 
the place where the lady and I met, and even of the 
suit of clothes which I was then wearing. More 
strange — I was able to obtain the information that 
she required, which was highly unsatisfactory, but 
had to be conveyed seeing that the man to whom 
she had engaged herself had been concerned in a 
scandal with a married woman. 

Later on she received a letter from a man whom 
she had known slightly in America. He wrote that 
he was coming over to England and would ask her 
to marry him. She knew very little of him and, 
being worried by the prospect of having to accept 
or reject him, consulted the same clairvoyante 
without giving any particulars as to the man's 
whereabouts. She told me of this a few days later, 
and that the woman had said that she could say 
nothing more than that the man was then " in a very, 
very big ship " which would prove a very unlucky 
ship. He was at that moment a passenger by the 
Lusitania on her first voyage to England. The girl 
married him, and, so far as I heard, the marriage 
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did not prove a very lucky one. The fate of the 
Lusitania is a matter of history. 

Although I am incredulous as regards ghost 
stories, I cannot forget an incident which I have 
never been able to explain away. When I was a 
boy of ten, I saw distinctly the figure of a woman in 
white open my bedroom door, pass round the room, 
and then leave it and close the door behind her 
without uttering a sound. That was in a big five- 
century old turretted house in Aberdeenshire, which 
my father had rented for the summer. The rent 
was low on account of the house being " haunted " 
by a figure supposed to represent a lady who had 
been murdered in the passage outside the room in 
which I slept. My father and mother knew the 
story, but none of us children was allowed to know 
it. I certainly was ignorant of it. The figure was 
supposed to have been seen occasionally during a 
period of a century or more, exactly as I saw it in 
1865. During the past fifty years the house has been 
more often vacant than occupied. Last year I saw 
a very interesting photograph of it in an estate agent's 
catalogue, and, as it is probably still " in the market " 
I will not depreciate it by divulging its identity. 

The only other ghost with which I have had any- 
thing like a personal acquaintance was at the Hay- 
market Theatre where Buckstone, the famous actor- 
manager, and for many years lessee of the Hay- 
market, was supposed to walk up and down the 
staircase between an upper floor at the back of the 
house, where he died, and the stage. I never met 
any one myself who claimed to have seen him, but 
several, including more than one theatre fireman, 
insisted that they had heard his heavy tread on the 
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stairs at night when no one else was anywhere near. 
After the last performance of Tree's lesseeship of the 
theatre, an entertainment was given on the stage to 
the stage staff and their friends. It- was an aus- 
picious occasion. At about 2 a.m. I was in Tree's 
sanctum waiting to see the last of the roysterers out 
of the theatre, and killing time by going through and 
destroying a number of obsolete, and therefore 
valueless, letters found in the drawers of his table, 
when I was surprised to hear someone coming down 
the stairs just outside the door. The sound was 
perfectly distinct and could have denoted nothing 
else. I went out of the room and ran down the 
stairs so as to overtake anyone going down. There 
was no one. I went up and found all the rooms on 
the floors above securely locked up. I then sought 
the fireman who satisfied me that he had not parted 
with the keys of any of those doors. I explained 
the cause of my enquiry. " Oh ! that's Mr. Buck- 
stone, sir," he said. " He's been doing that sort of 
thing for many years." I returned to Tree's room, 
lit a cigarette and sat facing the open door, in front 
of which anyone going up or down the staircase had 
to pass. There was a strong gaslight just outside the 
door. I had waited only a few minutes when I heard 
the sound of footsteps coming up the stairs. I could 
follow the sound clearly across the small landing 
outside the door about nine feet from where I sat, 
and up the second flight of stairs, but I could see 
nothing. I ran up the stairs, but there was no one 
on either of the floors above and every door was 
still locked. 

In case it should be supposed that my experiences 
lack variety, I may mention that among several 
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which I have so far not included are those of secretary 
of a West End Club, Census Enumerator, and Deputy 
Superintendent-Registrar of Marriages. I took on 
the last two temporary jobs only with the object of 
fresh experiences. Unfortunately, the Secretaryship 
of the Walsingham lasted less than a year owing to 
the death of the Club in 1907. When it started, it 
promised to be the most successful of all the clubs 
of its kind. The premises, originally occupied by 
the Lyric Club, with the beautiful little white and 
gold theatre in which Sunday concerts were given in 
the London Season, the Indian Dining-room, and the 
Ladies' Lounge, where lady-guests showed off beauti- 
ful frocks, and the " Old Kitchen," in which members 
supped on purely British fare at plain oak tables, 
and smoked " churchwardens," were scenes of many 
delightful evenings, and sometimes early mornings. 
But, unfortunately a difference of opinion among the 
Committee as to the eligibility of certain candidates 
for membership, and the consequent resignation of 
many members resulted in disaster, and I vacated 
my comfortable quarters in the club with a sad heart, 
but pleasant reminiscences, and, incidentally, a 
substantial souvenir in my pocket presented by 
some of the members. 

The Census experience, in 1911, afforded me a 
remarkably interesting study of the alien population 
of the Soho district, which was the one allotted to 
me ; and, as Superintendent- Registrar of Marriages 
at Hampstead for two months, I contributed in- 
directly to the increase of the population of the 
British Isles, and kept myself amused. My clients 
were of all classes, from the sons and daughters of 
wealthy City folk to optimistic young factory hands 
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who had their wedding breakfast in a pubHc house 
and honeymooned on Hampstead Heath. The more 
affluent of the bridegrooms occasionally put an 
envelope into my hands, containing an honorarium 
^more than once of a five pound note — but I was 
more gratified by the shilling, or even sixpence, 
dropped on the table by some young fellow of the 
labouring class, who would bolt out of the place before 
I could raise any objection. There was one passage 
in the ceremony as to which I had some difficulty 
with couples of the latter class. The bridgegroom, 
mishearing my words, would often insist on saying, 

" I take thee to be my awful wedded 

wife," treating the initial " 1 " as superfluous. 

One young couple, a Russian medical student and 
a Swiss girl, both strangers in London, called on me 
several times during the prescribed interval between 
the lodging of the notice of marriage and the " happy 
day." They sought advice on various subjects ; 
for instance, the lady asked me to recommend her a 
good shop for corsets, and of course I did my best for 
her. They consulted me, too, as regards where to 
go for a few days' honeymoon, and I sketched out a 
little tour of the Isle of Wight. When they attended 
for the ceremony I had not seen them for several 
days, and after the deed was done, I remarked, 
" Now you are off to the Isle of Wight, I suppose." 
't No," said the bridegroom, ingenuously, " we 
finished the tour yesterday that you kindly recom- 
mended, and we had such a pleasant time." 



Chapter XIV 
ENLISTED FOR THE WAR 

I had nearly completed my arrangements for 
returning to the East when the War broke out. 
Having held a commission some years previously 
in what were then known as the "Reserve Forces," 
and made myself as proficient as was permissible, 
I thought I might be of some use in spite of my age, 
and I humbly applied for employment as a Recruit- 
ing Officer. I was met with a severe rebuff. My 
very correctly-framed letter of application was 
returned with a printed leaflet attached to it — " How 
to Join the Ranks." I took the hint and, at nearly 
sixty years of age had my face massaged, and on the 
20th August, 1914, passing myself off as nearly 
twenty years younger than my actual age, I was 
welcomed by the Recruiting Sergeant at Chatham. 

Just at that moment the Assistant Provost 
Marshal of Chatham was taking over, as prisoners 
of war, batches of Germans removed from ships 
coming into Gravesend. Finding that there was a 
newly enlisted man with a thorough knowledge of 
German, he obtained permission to attach me to the 
Military Police under his command, as interpreter 
and for " investigation " duty — otherwise looking 
out for possible spies in and around Chatham, which, 
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with one exception, proved to be as productive as 
hunting for the proverbial needle in the haystack. 
A few weeks after my enlistment I assisted the 
A.P.M. in taking over from the Navy the largest 
batch of prisoners ever brought into Chatham, the 
of&cers and crew rescued from the Mainz, which our 
people had sunk. There were over 200 in all, some 
80 of whom were damaged and had to be looked after 
in Fort Pitt Hospital. I had to interrogate each 
prisoner and fill in innumerable forms to be for- 
warded to the War Of&ce. Then, too, I saw to the 
clothing of the majority of them, whose clothes were 
damaged by water or, if not by wounds, by chips of 
red-hot paint off the funnels and platings, which 
accounted for some very nasty trouble. 

During the seven months of my time in the ranks 
I was kept busy day and night in the A.P.M.'s office 
or out-of-doors. My outdoor work was mainly in- 
vestigating and reporting on innumerable letters 
and personally conveyed "information" about sup- 
posed " spies " and imaginary signalling from windows 
at night. Many a wet night I spent in the pouring 
rain watching suspected houses in the company of 
an N.C.O. of Military Police, often alone. Some- 
times I would return to my billet, in a public house 
close to barracks, long after midnight, and be called 
out again about 6 a.m. My best " case " at that 
time was in assisting to take over the officers and 
crew of the Ophelia, a vessel taken from us and 
converted by the Germans into a so-called "Hospital 
Ship." She was acting suspiciously at sea, and was 
captured by one of our ships and brought to Graves- 
end. The officers and crew were taken to Chatham, 
and with a sergeant of Military Police, I turned 
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them inside out, literally and metaphorically, and 
by my written report, the War Of&ce was convinced 
that the whole " hospital " scheme was bogus, and 
that, in spite of red crosses on the arms of many of 
the men, two genuine German surgeons on board, and 
a quantity of medical stores, the so-called " Sick Bay 
attendants " were ordinary seamen, signalmen in 
particular, and that the ship was employed in 
scouting. There seemed at one time every chance 
of the whole lot being tried and the officers shot, so 
much so, that the American Embassy lawyer — ^the 
U.S. were then neutral — was instructed to defend 
them, and I found one of the surgeons trying to get 
a prescription made up, which proved to be poison. 
The Ophelia was adjudged a prize-of-war, and her 
officers and crew treated as ordinary prisoners-of- war. 
My reports attracted attention, and I was ordered 
to go before the Major-General Commanding the 
Thames and Medway Garrison, who, after saying 
pleasant things to me, recommended me for a com- 
mission. As my military experience before the 
War had been with artillery, I was appointed on the 
22nd March, 1915, to an infantry commission in a 
Reserve Battalion. At first I had to admit (only 
to myself) that my age placed me at a disadvantage, 
not in long route marches, but in unlearning the old, 
and learning the new drill. However, I was soon 
transferred from a Reserve to a Service Battalion, 
but, when expecting to go Overseas with it, the 
Divisional Commander ruled that I was too old, in 
spite of a strong recommendation from the Com- 
manding Officer and the Brigadier to the contrary. 
I was trying to reconcile myself to soldiering at home 
throughout the War when, to my astonishment, I 
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received a private wire asking whether I was available 
for the appointment of Assistant Provost Marshal 
at Chatham. A week later I was installed in the 
appointment, in command of Military Police to 
some of whom I had shortly before been subordinate. 
At that time my " area " was that of the Thames and 
Medway Garrison. Later it was considerably ex- 
tended to include also a larger piece of Kent and the 
Woolwich District as far as Greenwich. 

The area of which I was Provost Officer lent itself 
peculiarly to the operations of spies ; its dockyards 
at Chatham and Sheerness, its military defences, the 
Arsenal at Woolwich, some of the largest training 
camps in the country, great explosive factories, and 
the important Naval base at Sheerness could have 
afforded valuable information to the enemy. Apart 
from military and civil police, including their 
detectives and two special and highly intelligent 
and industrious C.LD. men from Scotland Yard, 
who were attached to the Thames and Medway 
Garrison for special duties, the War Office and 
Admiralty had their own " agents " at work (juite 
independently of us. One of these agents, when I 
was in the ranks as " provost agent," excited my 
curiosity, and I excited his, so that for a couple of 
days we were " shadowing " one another. 

The work of legitimate spy-hunters was often 
interfered with by " cranks " suffering from the 
epidemic of spy-mania which was then prevalent 
throughout the country. For some time not a day 
passed without at least one case of " espionage " 
or " signalling " being reported to my office — every 
one of them a " mare's nest." The " signalling " 
was generally accounted for by the flapping of a 
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blind, or of ivy outside the window, or the passing 
of some person in front of a lamp. One elderly 
gentleman addressed a letter to Lord Kitchener, 
complaining that I had refused to arrest the in- 
habitants of a certain street, whom he knew to be 
spies, because he had seen them signalling from their 
windows. Of course he only imagined that he had 
seen it. 

I was informed one morning by telephone by a 
Naval ofl&cer at Sheerness that a ship was coming 
up the Medway, commanded by a man who spoke 
with a strong German accent. I boarded her at 
Chatham — which involved a perilous climb up her 
side, as she lay in very low water — and interviewed 
the skipper, also the English owner who happened 
to be on board. The former spoke with a strong 
Welsh accent ; otherwise there was not the slightest 
ground for suspicion. Two soldiers brought a man 
to my ofi&ce with a note from a Lieut. -Colonel sajdng 
that he found the man on a hill, looking down on the 
Medway " in a suspicious manner," and that he had 
in his hand a note-book containing notes in a strange 
language, probably some German dialect. I satisfied 
myself that the suspect was a respectable young 
local schoolmaster and that the only writing in the 
book consisted of Greek verse, in which he was in- 
structing himself. A telephone message, before I had 
breakfasted, told me that a man, believed to be a 
German spy, was hiding in a dense wood about two 
miles outside Chatham, which necessitated my 
going out with a body of Military Police. The 
suspect proved to be a youth who had escaped from 
Borstal Prison. I put him on my car and restored 
him to the grateful chief warder. 
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Among the victims of the spy-scare there was a 
pathetic case of the wife of an officer whom a number 
of normally sane persons denounced as a spy, because 
she was German before her marriage. She was so 
devoted to the country of her adoption that she had 
not taught her children her own native language. 
It was an unpleasant matter for me to " investigate," 
seeing that I was acquainted with her husband. He 
knew that she was suspected, but fortunately he was 
able to treat it all philosophically with amusement 
and contempt. There was a young officer whose 
battalion was stationed in my area. Owing to 
having a German surname, he was under suspicion. 
I satisfied myself that he was as English as any of his 
brother officers, although of German origin ; but 
he spoke German quite perfectly, having been 
educated in the country. In due course he went out 
to France, and I heard that he was still treated with 
suspicion. One day he was missing, although there 
had been no fighting, and there was much conster- 
nation. He had surrendered to the enemy, claiming 
to be German in sympathies as well as by origin, and, 
after being received with open arms and heard and 
seen much that was useful, he got back to our lines 
with invaluable information, and was decorated for 
his extraordinary sang-froid and bravery. I was 
told after I left Chatham that even the A.P.M. had 
been regarded with suspicion, only because he spoke 
German fluently. It was said that I had assumed 
the name " Gardner," and that my name was really 
" Gartner." 

Sometimes I had a really promising spy case. 
In 1916, from information received, I drove out to an 
outlying MiUtary Hospital, to interview a patient — 
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an infantry sergeant — who was suspected of being a 
German. Having satisfied myself by preliminary 
enquiries that there was some ground for the sus- 
picion, I was taken into the ward where he was being 
kept under observation as a patient subject to 
epileptic fits, and I addressed him in German, asking 
where he was born. He replied in EngUsh, with a 
marked foreign accent, that he could only speak 
English. I continued to speak German, and was 
convinced that he understood me. The doctor told 
me that the man could be removed. So I took him 
over to my headquarters for investigation, and put 
him in a small room (not a cell) in Detention Quarters, 
with orders that he was to have someone constantly 
with him. 

I had a long chat with him the following day, and 
found that he not only understood German well, 
but spoke it, which he pretended to do with difficulty, 
always assuming an English accent. Two days later 
the sergeant in charge of Detention Quarters re- 
ported that during the previous night he had been 
sent for by the man guarding my suspect who was 
talking in his sleep, and that he had heard him 
distinctly speaking German. It happened that this 
sergeant had previously been in charge of German 
prisoners for some weeks, and had heard men talking 
amongst themselves all day and had picked up some 
few words of the language. So, then there was no 
doubt as to the language which was most familiar to 

the man, whom I will call A . Every day, and 

sometimes twice a day, I talked to A in a chatty 

sort of way, and in six days, although he had con- 
tradicted some of his stories several times over, I had 
got hold of some points which I believed to be 
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reliable. Inter alia, after declaring that he had 
never been in Germany, he admitted in reply to a 
direct question, or rather assertion, that a deep scar 
on his head was the result of a duel fought in a 
German University town. Until then he had in- 
sisted that he had got it in a saloon fight in N.W. 
Canada. With the aid of a very useful C.I.D. 
sergeant attached to our Headquarters from Scot- 
land Yard, I proved that the surname by which A 

had been known before he joined the British Army 
was very German. I satisfied myself, too, that, 
while bearing this name he had been turned out of 
Finland by the Russian police as a suspect in the 
early days of the War, also that for over a fortnight 
during the War he had been mysteriously absent 
from his unit in England, his story that he had met 
with a serious motor accident having, apparently, 
been accepted. 

I kept A — — for some weeks pending investiga- 
tions, reporting progress from time to time to higher 
authorities. During that period four letters arrived 
for him in the same handwriting, with no address of 
the writer and only a woman's Christian name as a 
signature. They all bore the same postmark. It 
was evidently the writing of an educated, also a very 
affectionate lady. In the last letter she said she 
was arranging to get him released, and that she and 
he would stay together in a certain house, then un- 
occupied, of which she had the key. I copied the 
signature, also took extracts from the letters. 

Eventually a communication was received from a 
high authority suggesting that the evidence against 

A did not seem strong enough to justify his 

detention. It transpired that a lady, on the strength 
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of being acquainted with a highly placed officer, 

had intervened on A 's behalf, and I discovered 

that her Christian name was identical with that of the 
writer of the letters and that the postmark on the 
envelopes was that of the place where the lady 
was then residing. A — — was removed from my 
custody, and, presumably, no charge was made 
against him, as I was never called on for evidence. 

There were probably very few Staff Officers whose 
duties during the War were of such a varied character 
as those of the A.P.M. whose area included Whit- 
stable at one end and Woolwich at the other, with 
outlying detachments of Military PoHce at Sheer- 
ness, Sittingboume, Gravesend and Woolwich, all in 
constant communication by telephone with his 
Headquarters at Chatham. The normal duties of 
Military PoUce, in keeping order among troops in 
public places, looking for absentees and deserters, 
and dealing with thefts of military stores, were con- 
siderably increased by war conditions which also 
imposed new and more interesting duties. Periodi- 
cally I had to visit every railway arch let out for 
storage and other purposes, of which there were over 
forty in Chatham and Rochester, to ascertain that 
they were not used for the purpose of blowing up 
the railway hne. 

Some of my pohce and I had a pleasant " outing " 
when London was surrounded for three days by a 
cordon of MiUtary Police posts for the purpose of 
taking the names of officers defying the regulations 
against carrying civilians on Army cars — otherwise 
indulging in " joy rides." I had charge of a pictures- 
quely situated section west of London. It was 
glorious weather, and my men accounted for over 
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sixty " cases." On more than one occasion my 
Military Police had to form cordons day and night, 
round Infectious Diseases Segregation Camps. My 
most interesting case of " cordonizing " was round 
the big gipsy camp at Belvedere, near Woolwich, in 
which we knew that Army deserters were to be found. 
The gypsies had previously threatened some of my 
men with violence if they entered the camp. At 
2-30 one fine summer morning, sixty of my police 
from Chatham, Woolwich and elsewhere, with forty 
civil police, formed a cordon round the camp, and 
half-an-hour later I started waking up the occupants 
of the fifty or more gypsy vans. It was of no use 
offering violence ; we were all armed, also attempts 
to escape were frustrated. We got a very good 
" bag " ; but, incidentally, someone " bagged " my 
macintosh coat which I had left on my car outside the 
camp. In consequence of our success I was later on 
. ordered to make a raid for deserters outside my area, 
in a rough part of the East End, which was not so 
successful as I hoped, owing to the labyrinth of small 
streets providing means of escape. Immediately 
after the tremendous explosion at Silvertown 
(January, 1917) by which a number of persons lost 
their lives, I received telephone instructions from 
London to assist in the policing of the area affected. 
It was a dirty, and otherwise unpleasant job among 
the debris, keeping back the vast crowds from the 
ruins where A.S.C. from Woolwich were seaching for 
bodies. 

When the Metropolitan Police went on strike in 
August, 1919, I was ordered to police Woolwich 
Arsenal and its approaches, for which a number of 
Military Police were brought from all parts of my 
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area. I was looking forward to a very busy and 
difficult time at night, as crowds of rough characters 
were taking advantage of the policeless streets, when 
at about 10 p.m., to my intense satisfaction, the civil 
police decided to go on duty. More pleasant ex- 
periences were police duties connected with the 
several visits of inspection by the King and the Duke 
of Connaught. With regard to the latter, I saw a 
good instance of His Royal Highness's proverbial 
memory for faces. He was going to open a new 
Sailor's Home at Chatham, and I was standing at the 
door of the building close to Colonel Ward, the Chief 
Constable of Kent. The Duke observed him, and, 
turning to me, asked whether his name was Ward. 
On my repl3dng, he took the Chief Constable by the 
hand and exclaimed jovially, " Why, you've no right 
to look so young. You and I were subalterns to- 
gether in the 7th Hussars — I daren't think how 
many years ago." 

Apropos the official designation, " Area," as ap- 
plied to the distribution of Military Police in Eng- 
land during the War : My area was No. 11, and my 
official correspondence was addressed to " A.P.M., 
No. II Area, Chatham." One morning no corre- 
spondence arrived at my office — there were generally 
from 20 to 30 letters. Enquiries were made, and it 
was discovered that a new and ingenuous " Garrison 
Postman," unacquainted with the meaning of 
" A.P.M." or " Area," had dropped all my letters 
over the railing into the area of No. 11 House, 
Officers' Quarters, in Chatham Barracks ! 

Air raid nights, very frequent in that area, kept 
Military Police busy, clearing the streets of soldiers, 
and, when the worst happened, assisting in the search 
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for bodies among the debris. We had some dis- 
astrous raids on Chatham, Sheerness, Sittingbourne, 
Gravesend, and Woolwich. The worst of all was 
when over a hundred naval ratings were killed by a 
bomb dropping on the Chatham Naval Barracks. 
By the way, a week after that occurred I was dining 
in a country hotel in Kent, and could not avoid 
overhearing a conversation at another table. One 
lady was telling another a story which interested me 
personally — of how, just before that bomb dropped, 
the A. P.M. was standing outside the Naval Barracks 
and saw a man signalling skywards with an electric 
lamp, and how the A.P.M. seized him, and the man 
was shot next morning. That was the first that I 
had heard of the incident, because nothing of the 
kind ever happened. It was only a bad case of 
spy-mania. 

In connection with the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations, vulgarly known as " Dora," I had fre- 
quently to instigate prosecutions and sometimes to 
act as prosecutor. A particularly sad case was that 
of a pretty girl who, infatuated by an officer, had left 
her home in the North Country to follow him. In 
her desire to avoid arousing suspicion, she had 
made herself conspicuous by foolishly adopting an 
officer's uniform and cutting her hair short. I had 
to have her arrested and charged before a magistrate, 
who took my view of the case, and handed her over 
to the care of her brother whom she accompanied 
back to her parents. 

I was fortunate in having a very smart and in- 
teUigent body of police, who by no means justified 
the supposition that the " Red Caps " are unpopular 
among troops. I always found that a Commanding 
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Officer who objected to M.P. forwarding charges 
against his men was an indifferent CO. My men 
invariably followed my standing instruction that an 
M.P. should cultivate the admiration, not the an- 
tagonism of the soldier. Cases came to my notice 
of police intervening with friendly advice in 
quarrels between soldiers and their wives. Sergt.- 
Major Cox, a credit to his regiment, " The Buffs," a 
fine soldier, an ideal policeman, and a good instructor 
of young police, was a recognised institution in the 
Garrison, as a friend of the young soldier, and always 
" out to help " either soldiers or civiHans. Here is a 
typical instance : A young Belgian woman, engaged 
to a British soldier, came over to England to make 
the acquaintance of his mother. The prospective 
daughter-in-law could speak sufficient English for 
the purpose, but the prospective mother-in-law's 
broad Scotch was unintelligible to her, so the 
Belgian resourcefully came along to the Military 
Police Quarters with her trouble. The Sergt. -Major 
detailed a M.P. born in the Scottish Highlands to 
act as interpreter. A smart young sergeant came 
one day with the story that, on coming home to see 
his fiancee, he found that in his absence she had been 
seduced by a civilian who had since vanished. What 
could I do ? — nothing in the ordinary course of my 
duties, but I handed him over to the Sergeant- 
Major ; the civiUan was traced and gently persuaded 
to pay a, lump sum for the expenses of a coming 
event, and the soldier — splendid fellow ! — married 
the girl before he returned to France. There were 
occasions when military police might clash with 
civil police, but, thanks to the tact of both parties, 
there was never any friction between my men and 
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the men of the several distinct police authorities 
in our area. 

I was very proud of the five men detailed from 
time to time for " special duty " in plain clothes, 
all excellent detectives. In civil life one was cashier 
of the New Universities Club, one a motor engineer, 
another a bookmaker's clerk, and the fourth a 
theological student ; the fifth, a regular soldier 
whose disguises were so effective that I more than 
once did not recognise him when he came into my 
office. I had an amusing experience when I put one 
of these men into a V.A.D. hospital, supposed to be a 
patient, in order to find out how some of the real 
patients were obtaining cocaine. No one knew who 
he was, except two officers of the R.A.M.C, my 
Sergeant-Major, and myself; and the Matron was 
mystified as to the nature of his ailment. But in our 
arrangements we had not provided for one con- 
tingency. One of the two R.A.M.C. officers was to 
be in charge of the " case " and to discharge the 
" patient " when the job was completed. But this 
particular officer was transferred elsewhere, and both 
the matron and my man waited in vain for several 
days for the authority to discharge the mysterious 
patient, who was very anxious to get out and report 
to me. Eventually, he managed to communicate 
with the Sergeant-Major, and the necessary order 
was obtained. 



Chapter XV 

PROVOST DUTIES 

Provost officers, particularly those serving at 
home, had extraordinary experiences of a type of 
young man with whom most of us had never come 
into contact before the War. To this type, for some 
unaccountable reason, many of those selected for 
commissions seemed to belong. In view of the 
considerable number of unsavoury cases reported 
in the newspapers between 1915 and 1920, reflecting 
on temporary officers of His Majesty's Army, I shall 
not be stirring up mud by referring to this un- 
pleasant subject. Before the War a General Court 
Martial on an officer of the Army was almost as rare 
as a total eclipse of the sun. I have no statistics 
on the subject, but I estimate that between 1915 and 
1919, both inclusive, there were at least fifteen 
hundred G.C.M.'s on Army officers at home, apart 
from a large number Overseas, most of them being 
for conduct of which no gentleman would be capable, 
frequently for acts for which in civil life the delin- 
quent would have been punished by a term of im- 
prisonment. The punishment of cashiering proved to 
be little or no deterrent to men whose friends and 
relatives would not regard it as any serious disgrace. 
In one case of a G.C.M., for " conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman," the accused put up as a 
defence that he was not, never had been, and never 
wished to be a gentleman. Apropos the " officer 
and gentleman " formula, the War Office official 
must have been a " wag " who invented the subtle 
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distinction between the regular officer and the 
temporary, by designating the Cadet being trained 
for a temporary Commission as an "Officer Cadet," 
while the Woolwich or Sandhurst Cadet is, and has 
always been known as a " Gentleman Cadet." 

Dealing with the variety of offences committed 
by young men of the unpleasant type figured largely 
in the duties of the Provost Marshal. The issuing 
" stumour " cheques became a sort of epidemic. As 
civilians, many of the offenders would have been 
sentenced to imprisonment ; as " officers and gentle- 
men " they were, at the most, cashiered, sometimes 
allowed to relinquish their commissions, sometimes 
only reprimanded. In one case an officer who had 
for weeks systematically issued cheques, knowing 
that he had no balance at the bank, boasted that he 
had such influence behind him that he could not be 
court-martialled. He was not court-martialled, but 
allowed to relinquish his commission, and was given 
a very lucrative appointment under the Ministry of 
Munitions. I ascertained who his " protector " was. 
In another case of stumour cheques, the offender, 
a lieutenant, had come to Chatham from another 
part of England, dressed as a Field Officer, probably 
because it would facilitate his financial operations. 
To save the bother and uncertainty of a court 
martial I adopted the very unusual and drastic 
measure of having him prosecuted before a magis- 
trate under the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
for wearing unauthorized military badges. He was 
only fined, but the conviction was sufficient for my 
purpose. Had any of the victimized tradesmen 
prosecuted him he would doubtless have been im- 
prisoned. With rare exceptions, I always found it 
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easy to do my duty as regards officers without strain- 
ing my authority, and I have reason to think that 
among the young officers with whom I came in 
contact I made far more friends than enemies. I 
was old enough to assume the parental attitude, when 
necessary, and yet young enoiigh to enjoy myself 
thoroughly with subalterns on a " Guest Night." 

Two stories, perhaps more, were told by subalterns 
at my expense. In accordance with standing in- 
structions, I one night " checked " a young officer 
for " loitering with a female " at the corner of a 
street. It happened that the female was his mother ! 
I should add that the Chatham streets were kept in 
almost total darkness. The other case affected 
another sort of " female." I had often noticed an 
attractive young woman, whom I knew to be of a 
respectable local family, trying to engage the atten- 
tion of officers, and apparently inclined to " run 
wild." I was sorry for her, and, while on duty one 
night, seeing her alone waiting for a tramcar, I seized 
the opportunity to give her fatherly advice, which was 
to the effect that it would be better for her if she got 
away from Chatham. I never saw her again and had 
forgotten the incident when a young officer told me 
as follows : He had formerly been on speaking terms 
with the girl in Chatham, and had recently met her in 
London, obviously leading a ' ' gay lif e . " She got into 
conversation with him, and said that she had gone 
to London on the advice of the A.P.M. at Chatham, 
who had kindly " given her the tip " that she could 
" make a better thing of it " by leaving Chatham ! 
She had quite misunderstood my good intentions. 

" Absence without leave " entailed a considerable 
amount of provost activity. I found that four cases 
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out of five were accounted for by feminine influence. 
In one case I circularized an absent officer in the 
usual course, and received a telegram from the 
A.P.M. of a big North country city, informing me 
that he had got the " wanted " absentee. It trans- 
pired that he had found him in a " house of bad 
repute," and that the youth had accounted for his 
presence there by saying that his parents " ran " 
the place and that it was his only home ! 

One day the London A.P.M. rang me up asking me 
to trace the sender of a telegram emanating from 
Chatham, which might be a clue to the whereabouts 
of a subaltern who had absented himself from his 
unit. It had been left behind by the of&cer on his 
table, and the Commanding Officer had appropriated 
it. The London A.P.M. read out the contents. It 
was signed with only a female Christian name, and 
was begging the officer to come down to Chatham 
and take her away. I obtained access to the original 
telegraph form — the full name and address of the 
sender were on the back — and, to my horror, she was 
the wife of a man whom I knew very well. I 
managed, after several attempts, to speak to her on 
the telephone, and explained that I was anxious to 

ascertain the whereabouts of Lieut. . " Why 

should I know ? " she asked ; I could hear a quiver 
in the voice. " Because I am informed that you 
have been with him recently," I replied courteously, 
My random shot found its mark. After some 
hesitation she said, " And, supposing I do not tell 
you ? " It was unpleasant to use a threat, but I said, 
" I may have to treat the case as that of helping to 
conceal a deserter." She immediately gave me an 
address in London where he could be then found. 
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adding, " I don't feel at all inclined to shield him. 
He has treated me badly, and borrowed money from 
me, which I shall never see again." The young 
man was arrested the following day, and the last I 
heard of the lady was that she was frequently seen 
in London in the company of an officer of much 
higher rank than that of lieutenant. Needless to 
say, I did not " give her away." 

The irregularities in dress affected by a certain 
type of temporary officer often called for " necessary 
action " by Provost Officers — the hideous " sponge- 
bag " cap, white, instead of khaki gloves or breeches, 
and (a special favourite) the carrying of a hunting 
crop by dismounted officers who had probably 
never ridden a horse. To the non-military mind, 
especially that of humorous journalists and revue 
authors who escaped military service, the strict 
enforcement of dress regulations among officers on 
Home service seemed to offer a subject for ridicule. 
It did not occur to them that the essence of military 
discipline is obedience to orders, and that without 
uniformity a uniform is not a uniform. I never 
met any officer (whom I knew to be a good officer) 
who made a point of wearing " fancy dress," with 
two exceptions. These were, strangely, an A. P.M. 
and a General of great distinction. The latter has 
always possessed a marked characteristic in affecting 
to be unconventional, which probably accounts for his 
disregarding " Dress Regulations," and thereby, 
unintentionally no doubt, setting a bad example. 
By the way, another highly placed General, a week 
after a circular had been issued from his Head- 
quarters calling attention to the irregularity of 
officers wearing hunting stocks, was wearing one 
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himself. This was evidently due to his not having 
read his own order. 

Among the many charges against officers with 
which I had to deal, the most remarkable was the case 
of a certain Lieut. -Colonel. I found that an ex- 
traordinarily large number of men were " going 
absent," and even deserting from a certain battalion 
in my area. My police informed me that the men 
arrested claimed to have a grievance, and had been 
told that it should be represented in the proper 
manner. It was that they could not get their rations, 
often getting dinner only three or four times a week, 
and they had complained to the Commanding Officer 
without result. A short time later some hundred 
pairs of boots belonging to this battalion disappeared 
and were traced to a " receiver," who was sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment, and at the same time the 
Quartermaster of the Battalion got twelve months 
hard labour for selling the boots. Two months 
afterwards, as a result of investigations, the Com- 
manding Officer was ordered to attend a Court of 
Enquiry. He disappeared, and I was instructed to 
effect his arrest. Nearly three months passed before 
he was caught. When I took charge of him he was 
in plain clothes, and had endeavoured to disguise 
himself with a beard and spectacles. Ultimately 
he was charged before a General Court Martial with 
appropriating over a thousand pounds of regimental 
money, and was sentenced to be cashiered and to 
serve a sentence of eighteen months' hard labour. I 
attended the promulgation of the sentence, and had 
him conveyed to Maidstone County Prison. It is fair 
to state that he was not a " regular " officer — 
obviously most irregular. 
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Unfortunately this case is not so exceptional as it 
may appear. If all the cases of ofl&cers taking ad- 
vantage of their position to rob the Government 
during the War had been detected and properly dealt 
with, as they might have been, the scandals would 
have been prodigious and prison accommodation 
would have been overtaxed. Here is one of many 
cases : Confidential reports were received that in a 
certain important camp in England Army stores 
of a valuable kind were disappearing mysteriously 
and in large quantities. Special military police 
from a distance were attached to the camp as 
ordinary soldiers, with the result that several of the 
rank-and-file were detected stealing, and duly 
punished. But it was evident that some officer 
was involved and that investigations were necessary 
in higher quarters. If it would not have been 
grossly irregular I would have made the authorities 
a sporting bet that, if I were given a free hand I 
would trace the wholesale thefts to the principal 
delinquents, although I had no suspicion against 
anyone ; in fact, I was not actually concerned in 
the investigations. 

More than a year after the Armistice, and after 
this camp had been practically broken up, I met a 
young lady, lunching at a house which I was visiting, 
who had been doing " War Work," and had been 
employed in a clerical position connected with stores 
in the camp referred to. The subject of the robberies 
cropped up in conversation, and she remarked that 
she and others had never understood why the officer 
of somewhat high rank — whose name she men- 
tioned — who had been working the thefts and " must 
have put hundreds of pounds into his pocket " had not 
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been dealt with. Lots of people in the camp knew what 
he was doing, she said, but no one dared offer un- 
invited evidence. In fact, this lady was so accustomed 
to seeing Army stores made away with, that she 
seemed hardly to realize the seriousness of the crime. 
There was a tragic sequel to one of my experi- 
ences. I was requested by telephone to take charge 

of an of&cer, a lieutenant, under arrest, at . 

WTiile awaiting a Court Martial on a charge of 
" absence without leave," he had deliberately struck 
the Adjutant of his battalion, seriously injuring his 
face, and had also struck the sergeant who was called 
on to assist the Adjutant. He was said to be alto- 
gether a dangerous character. Although sanctioned 
in extreme cases by King's Regulations, it is very 
unusual to place an officer in Detention Quarters, but 
in such a serious case there was no alternative. I 

had him escorted from S by two officers and two 

powerful non-commissioned officers, and put him into 
the Garrison Detention Room in Chatham Barracks 
under a guard. Being a coward, he soon quieted 
down when he found that force was ready to meet 
force. One morning, after he had been my guest 
about a fortnight awaiting trial by Court Martial, a 
young lady from London called at my office request- 
ing permission to visit him. As she was not a 
relative, I had to refuse it. She asked whether she 
could speak to me alone. The two clerks who were in 
my room withdrew. Then, weeping bitterly, she 
confided something which induced me to allow her 
to see him. After the interview I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with her, and asked her whether 
she knew the nature of the charges against Lieut. 
, particularly with reference to the assaults, and 
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I hinted that she should seriously consider the 
advisability of marrying a man of such a violent 
nature. She was not offended, but said that under 
the circumstances she had no alternative. 

A day or two afterwards I was informed that he 
had spoken most disrespectfully of her to one of his 
guard and had even shown the man her letters in 
which she referred to her trouble. Moreover, I had 
satisfied myself in the course of my daily visits to 
the prisoner that he was altogether a very low type 
of man, whereas she was an attractive girl of a far 
better class. It was evident that, if he married her, 
it would be for the sake of a very good income which 
she was earning at the time. I therefore considered 
it to be my duty to do all in my power to prevent 
such a marriage, and wrote to her what I had heard, 
urging her to think it over. Several letters passed 
between us, and at last I thought that I had per- 
suaded her. It seemed certain that his sentence 
would include a term of imprisonment in view of the 
seriousness of the double offence of an officer striking 
both a superior and a subordinate, and I reckoned 
on the man not being able to marry her, in any case, 
for six months at least. But, to the surprise of 
everyone interested in the case, after the findings of 
the Court had been submitted to a higher authority 
for confirmation, his sentence was only that he was 
to be cashiered. As he could not escape military 
service he was enlisted as a gunner in the Royal 
Garrison Artillery. He immediately went up to 
London without leave, and married the unhappy 
girl. She wrote me a pathetic letter saying that she 
had done what she believed was the best thing under 
the circumstances, thanking me for the interest I 
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had taken in her welfare. Later on she wrote to 
tell me of the birth of the child, and asked me to go 
and see it ; but my duties prevented my doing so. 

I had a very strong premonition that their mar- 
riage would end in disaster, and was not surprised 
when in May last — ^four years after marriage — the 
husband shot his wife dead in Cheapside and then 
killed himself. My evidence was taken by the 
Coroner with a view to obtaining my opinion as to 
the husband's state of mind and personal tendencies, 
and the jury returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against the man, who had escaped the consequences 
by suicide. A few days after the inquest, at the 
invitation of the sister of the murdered girl, who 
knew what an interest I had taken in the case, I made 
the acquaintance of the orphan, a bright little girl, 
happily too young to know the sad story of her 
mother's death. 

The only actual evidence of the activities of 
enemy agents in that part of England that came to 
my notice, was the expression of an opinion on the 
part of the Naval authorities that information as to 
the movements of H.M. ships at the Sheerness base 
was undoubtedly being conveyed to the enemy. At 
any rate, after the so termed " Isle of Sheppey 
Special Military Area " was established, there was 
no further ground for suspicion. Presumably, the 
measures by which that Area — which, of course, 
included Sheerness — was closed to all persons who 
could not give a satisfactory account of themselves, 
had the desired effect. Anyway, they were most 
stringently enforced. I had charge of the system 
of issuing permits to enter the Area, of which 89,000 
were granted while the regulations were in force, 
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also of the several Examining Posts, which included 
two ferries by which no more than three or four 
dozen persons passed over daily. It entailed a good 
deal of work and responsibility, I had clerks on duty 
day and night in the Permit Office, and I was often 
called up on the telephone during the night by the 
post on Kingsferry Bridge for permission to allow 
someone without the necessary credentials to pass 
over. 

There was also amusement to be got out of my 
experience, particularly as regards the object of 
the applicant's visit. Many a young woman engaged 
to be married to a soldier said that she wanted to 
see her " finance " (sic) doubtless anticipating the 
amount of his savings. One wife, I remember, 
wanted " to talk to my husband," and, judging from 
her photograph, attached to the permit book, she 
could talk to him, poor chap ! One day a lady 

wanted " to marry Lieut. ," I telephoned to him 

to know whether he knew her. He replied that he 
had changed his mind, and did not want to marry 
her, but he did not add that, as she told me, he had 
borrowed £10 from her on account of marriage 
expenses. The following day came an apphcation 
from another lady who wanted to marry the same 
officer. It happened that he was related to a dis- 
tinguished officer, then in Chatham, with whom, 
for certain reasons, I communicated. He sent for 
his young relative, and persuaded him not to make 
a fool of himself. The youth promised he would 
not, and undertook to inform the young lady — I had 
sent her a permit, as I had no ground for refusing it 
— but he did not do so. She arrived at the church 
at the time which her fiance had fixed, accompanied 
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by various relatives, but there was no bridegroom 
and the doors were closed. He " went absent," 
whether to avoid this lady or not, I do not know, 
and, in spite of the distribution of his photograph 
and description among all Provost officers, he was 
never traced, so far as we were concerned. 

There were some interesting incidents connected 
with the prisoners of war temporarily detained at 
Chatham, most of whom were hospital cases. One 
day I received a communication from the War Office 
calling for a report on the circumstances of the death 
of a prisoner in hospital, and as to where he was 
buried. I replied that the man was alive and pro- 
gressing favourably. A week later came another 
" memo " from the W.O. about the same man, to the 
effect that I must have made a mistake, and again 
calling for the report. I replied that I was certain 
that the man was alive, because he was no longer a 
" cot case," and I had supplied him with a new 
suit of underclothing that morning. When I was 
acting as censor of the correspondence of prisoners 
temporarily detained at Chatham, I one day hesitated 
as to whether I should obliterate the postscript to a 
letter. It was, " Long live the Kaiser ! " As it 
gave no information of value to the enemy, and, as 
the duration of the Kaiser's life could not be affected 
by the patriotic desire of a German bluejacket, I let 
it go. To my astonishment, about two weeks later, 
the Evening News published a translation of an 
extract from the German newspaper Vorwdrts, re- 
ferring to this letter which had been sent to the 
editor, as an example of the tolerant treatment by 
England of her prisoners. One of the hospital 
" cases " showed me a letter from his little girl, 
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sending her love, and expressing her gratitude to the 
EngUsh doctors and nurses who had been so kind to 
her father. When, later, some of these cases were 
sent home, being incurably unfit for military service, 
one of the men told me that he would " make it 
known all over Germany " how well we treated our 
prisoners. I forgot all about it until I one day 
received anonymously a German newspaper cutting 
giving an account of this man's experience in hospital 
at Chatham, so eulogistic that it may have induced 
others later on to surrender themselves as prisoners 
of war. Although our humane treatment of their 
fellow countrymen does not seem to have made any 
impression on those who had charge of our unfortu- 
nate officers and men who were taken prisoners, I 
had no doubt from conversations with Germans in 
Germany in 1919 that our treatment of our prisoners 
was well-known and greatly admired throughout their 
country. I had temporary charge pf some interest- 
ing batches of prisoners, among them the first crew 
of a submarine captured by us near Dover. Mr. 
Winston Churchill was then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and ordered, to the disgust of our Navy, 
and apparently with no justification according to the 
usages of war, that they were to be treated as or- 
dinary felons. So they were put into the Naval 
Prison at Chatham, and in consequence the Germans 
retaliated by putting specially selected British 
officers among their prisoners into German prisons 
and treating them as felons. Mr. Balfour, directly 
he succeeded Mr. Churchill, ordered the Germans to 
be released from prison and sent to a prisoners of 
war camp. I took them over from the Navy, and, 
judging from their remarkably robust appearance, 
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I concluded that, although confined in prison, they 
could not have been treated as ordinary prisoners. 
I also took over the crew of the German pirate boat 
which accompanied the notorious renegade. Case- 
ment, to Ireland. In order to avoid any organized 
attempt at rescue, the authorities had them conveyed 
from Ireland by sea to Chatham. The secret of their 
destination was so well kept that, when I received 
orders to take over a batch of German prisoners 
from the Naval Barracks, I had no idea who they 
were. Their skipper told me that he had left 
Germany for a raiding expedition on the west coast of 
Africa, and that he had been caught in a gale and 
driven on to the Irish coast, which I did not believe ; 
nor did any one else. He had in his possession some 
hundreds of pounds, most of it in either Norwegian 
or English notes. 

One evening I was informed by telephone — or 
rather, by "signal," — as it came from the Navy — 
that a German stowaway found on a British ship 
at sea was being brought into Chatham by one of 
our boats. I went down to the dockyard and took 
over one of two German officers who had escaped 
from Donnington Hall a few days previously. 
About an hour after I had "put him inside" I 
received another signal to the same effect as the 
first. After getting rid of the first stowaway, 
the ship's captain had found another German 
hidden away in the small boat hanging from the 
davits, in which he had found the first. They had 
concealed themselves under tarpaulins, one at each 
end of the boat. Then I had got both the escaped 
officers. They told me that, after getting away 
from Donnington HaU, they had separated and, 
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while four days in London, they had, by pre-arrange- 
ment, been so near together, without being too near, 
that they could pass code messages with their hands. 
They had each a large-scale map of London, a mark 
on which denoted a gate of the Albert Docks where 
they had agreed to meet. They had met there, 
one of them having previously selected a vessel 
saiUng that night. Then they had, one after the 
other, got on board and, unobserved, stowed them- 
selves away in one of the ship's boats. In deciding 
to keep apart from one another, they had relied on 
anyone looking out for them looking for two men 
together, an illustration of the German's cuteness. 
They had had most of their meals at Lyons' " Corner 
House" at separate tables and had not attracted 
attention. One of them had in Piccadilly seen an 
English officer from Donnington Hall, who had 
been sent to London to assist in the search. 

While A.P.M. I was asked — ^not ordered — to take 
on the job of Garrison Adjutant until a suitable 
officer could be available. I stuck to it for over two 
years in addition to my more arduous job of A.P.M. 
The Garrison Adjutant was an important person in 
the event of a fire in barracks. In February, 1916, 
I had the experience of one of the biggest conflagra- 
tions ever known in military buildings in this country 
— in the Royal Engineer Barracks, Chatham. Our 
fire-fighting appliances were of the crudest and most 
ancient order, and, in spite of the assistance of local 
fire brigades and the splendidly worked brigade of 
the Metropolitan Police from the Dockyard, four 
blocks of buildings were destroyed. The flames 
could be seen many miles away, and the Military 
Police had their hands full in keeping clear of the 
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barracks the huge crowds which assembled from all 
around. But there was at least one officer at 
Chatham who knew nothing of it at the time. 
"Garrison Standing Orders" required the "Garrison 
Officer of the Day" to report himself immediately 
to the Garrison Adjutant at the scene of a fire. 
During the fire operations I was too busy to notice 
that the Garrison Officer of the Day did not put in 
an appearance. Next morning I received at my 
office the usual report in writing of the subaltern 
who, performing the duties of G.O. that day, should 
have been present at the fire. It was framed in the 
usual form, detailing the duties which he had per- 
formed and ending with, "Nothing unusual occurred 
during my tour of duty. " 

As a consequence of that fire, owing to the un- 
satisfactory state of the military fire appliances, it 
was decided that Chatham should have a Garrison 
Firemaster. I took over the job temporarily in 
addition to those of A.P.M. and Garrison Adjutant. 
I had to inspect fire apparatus in all the camps and 
barracks, and to give occasional fire alarms to test 
the efficiency of the working of the appliances, and 
to see that every barrack and camp had its Fire 
Orders detailing the duties of fire picquets and fire 
parties. On one occasion I gave the alarm in certain 
barracks, and nothing whatever happened, except 
that five minutes after the alarm one weary-looking 
member of the fire-picquet was seen labouring with 
a very short hose. Later on the duty officer turned 
up, and I asked him for a copy of their Fire Orders. 
His reply was that he did not know where they were, 
and that the officer who was responsible for them had 
gone to the bank to cash a cheque. 
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While filling the dual role of A. P.M. and Garrison 
Adjutant, I had the curious experience of corre- 
sponding with myself. I carried on the duties of 
both jobs in a large office room at one end of which 
sat the Garrison Sergeant Major and the corporal, 
representing the Garrison Adjutant, and at the 
other a corporal and a civilian, representing the 
A.P.M., each with their distinct files and registers of 
correspondence. A memorandum from the A.P.M. 
to the Garrison Adjutant would be typed by the 
A.P.M. 's clerk, a copy being retained in the A.P.M. 's 
file, signed by the A.P.M. and delivered to the G.A.'s 
clerk at the other end of the room and registered by 
him and then placed on the Garrison Adjutant's table. 
If it required a reply the same procedure would be 
followed vice versa. For instance, if the A.P.M. 
required a picquet at night to assist the Military 
Police in the streets, he would apply to the Garrison 
Adjutant for it. Although, as a rule, the A.P.M. and 
the G.A. took themselves and one another quite 
seriously, they occasionally indulged in badinage 
at one another's expense, which was obviously 
irregular, but afforded harmless amusement to both 
officers. On one occasion the picquet supplied 
consisted of men of particularly short stature, and 
therefore not sufficiently impressive. The A.P.M. 
wrote to the G.A. "With reference to the picquet 
furnished by you last night, please have you a 
larger size in stock ? " 

I must take this, my first and last opportunity, of 
acknowledging the loyal and valuable help which I 
received throughout my nearly four years' provost 
duty in England from my four assistants. Major 
De L. Barton, Capt. Barton (his brother), Capt. 
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H. C. Wills and Capt. E. Milburn, four of the best 
provost officers in my experience, who, successively 
as Deputy-Provost Marshals, represented me at 
Woolwich and other outlying stations. The excep- 
tionally high standard of orderliness among the 
troops, averaging 160,000 of my area, on account of 
which I was often complimented (and, incidentally, 
decorated) was due not only to the Military Police, 
but to a very large extent to the support and en- 
couragement which we received from Major-General 
Sir Herbert MuUaly, Commander of the Thames and 
Medway Garrison (whose friendly advice was often 
very helpful to me), from two successive Provost 
Marshals, Brigr. -General A. H. C. Fitzpatrick and 
Brigr. -General E. R. James, and, particularly, from 
my immediately senior officer, Lt.-Col. Maxwell, 
Deputy-Provost Marshal, Eastern Command, who, 
by entrusting me occasionally with delicate jobs, and 
by his soldierly example, inspired me and my police 
with enthusiasm. Now that I am a civilian, I may 
be pardoned for a breach of the rules of the Service 
in thus expressing my gratitude to my quondam 
superior officers whom I shall always regard with the 
respect due to my seniors. In this connection, I 
never had any doubt that the reputation for good 
order which the troops under Major-General MuUaly 's 
command, which was justly earned, was due largely 
to the splendid example set by the Chatham Division 
of the Royal Marines, commanded, in my time 
successively by Brigr. -General Marchant and Brigr. - 
General Graham (the well-known Army boxer), and I_ 
recall with gratitude the delightful hospitality of 
the Royal Marine Mess at Chatham, of which I had 
the privilege of being an honorary member. 



Chapter XVI 

WITH THE RHINE ARMY 

Although I did my best to get sent Overseas— and 
was three times passed fit for general service — it was 
not until shortly before the Armistice that I suc- 
ceeded. It was then not realized how soon the War 
might come to a finish, and it was proposed that 
Provost Officers with the Expeditionary Force 
should for the purpose of rest be temporarily re- 
lieved by Provost Officers from home. I volunteered 
and, as a preliminary step, was sent over to obtain 
experience in Traffic Control, a far more important 
duty imposed on Provost Officers and Military Police 
than could be supposed by those who have not been 
at the Front. I was attached to one of the Traffic 
Control Officers of the 2nd Army, who was respon- 
sible for keeping a clear road for troops, guns and 
transport from Courtrai up to the rear of the German 
force which had then just crossed the Scheldt, and 
was in full retreat, but indulging in occasional rear 
guard artillery stunts. 

When I reported to the T.C.O. at Courtrai I was 
instructed in the system of operations which he had 
organized, and which seemed as near perfection as 
possible. In fact, he was a very able, resourceful 
organizer. Everybody and everything, Traffic Officers, 
Military Police, rations, etc., were ready to move 
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forward the following day in advance of the troops who 
were to overtake the Germans. But the following day 
we had to wait for further orders, and for some days 
orders and counter-orders from different sources 
poured in, at one moment requiring some of our 
specially trained men away to some other job, at 
another withdrawing lorries which were absolutely 
necessary to us. ^Everything seemed chaotic, so 
far as our job was concerned. The night before we 
were to have moved from Courtrai with what men 
and transport had been left to us — we officers had 
already been forward to arrange traffic posts, etc. — 
we got the news unofficially that an Armistice had 
been agreed to, to take effect the following morning. 
A few days later I returned to Chatham. 

About three months afterwards someone, thanks 
to a brain-wave, discovered that it might be an ad- 
vantage to have Provost Officers in the Occupied 
Territory who could speak German, and I was 
ordered to report to the Provost-Marshal, Rhine 
Army, at Cologne. I was surprised to find that the 
most important provost appointments were held by 
officers who could not speak fifty words of German, 
one of whom, in command of a considerable force of 
Military Police, had never done a day's soldiering 
before he was appointed to the Provost Branch. 
When I took over provost charge of the town of 
Diiren I found that my predecessor and his police 
had been dependent on a German interpreter to an 
extent which appeared positively dangerous. Ex- 
perience taught me that an executive provost officer 
in the Occupied Territory who could not speak 
German was worse than useless. I also soon dis- 
covered that, presumably, as a punishment for 
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knowing German, my pay had been reduced from 
staff to regimental rate, a loss to me of about £120 
per annum. But nearly six months later, after I 
had represented the matter somewhat forcibly, 
backed by the Provost-Marshal, my former rate of 
pay was restored as from the date of my arrival in 
Germany. 

In the early days of the Occupation there was a 
conspicuous swash-buckling element among officers, 
staff and regimental, which was quite out of accord 
with the dignified, firm, but reasonable attitude of the 
Commander-in-Chief (General Plumer) and the Mili- 
tary Governor, Lieut. -General Sir Charles Fergusson. 
One morning a lieut. -colonel rushed into my office. 
" Have you seen the Bismarck statue ? " he asked, 
excitedly. " Yes, sir," I replied— it happened to 
stand opposite my billet. " What are you going to 
do, then ? " " 1 do not quite understand, sir," I 
replied. " Why," he said, " the Germans have 
decorated it with flowers — a deliberate insult to us." 
I explained that that happened to be Bismarck's 
birthday, and that, since his death, every statue of 
him in Germany had been decorated on his birthday. 
By the way, as an illustration of this attitude, a 
number of men of a certain very ill-disciplined unit 
in the neighbourhood deliberately pulled down a 
German memorial, and the unit had to pay for its 
restoration. 

But, as a contrast, the men of the London Division 
will never be forgotten in that part of Germany, not 
only for their exemplary good conduct, but for their 
attitude as victors towards a conquered people. I 
had occasion to visit a German working man's house 
in the course of duty and found the family all out. 
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except a baby which was being bathed by a Tommy 
of the London Division, who was billetted in the 
house. I was convinced that many a baby of that 
district owed its Hfe, or at any rate its health in after- 
life, to tinned milk given it by a British soldier. 
Later on in other parts of our Occupied Territory I 
found other British troops equally respected among 
the inhabitants by reason of their spirit of toleration 
and their good nature. One could meet our men 
driving an empty transport wagon, picking up 
children on the road, to give them a drive, or, else- 
where, a Tommy helping a native to harness a 
troublesome horse. There were several cases of 
British soldiers saving German children from drown- 
ing in the Rhine, in which the men's conduct was 
commended in Orders by the Commander-in-Chief. 
I recall a pathetic scene at a village railway station, 
when women and girls were hanging round the necks 
of our men who were due for " Blighty," weeping 
and kissing, and forcing flowers and chocolates on 
them. I found invariably that the officers and other 
ranks who had been in the thick of the fighting were 
most tolerant towards the foe whom they had beaten. 
But, inevitably, the very friendly relations between 
Tommy and many a German village maiden excited 
the jealousy of the young men, and sometimes there 
was trouble, soldiers being waylaid at night and 
assaulted ; but they took their chance, like good 
sportsmen, and retribution was seldom resented. 
A characteristic story was told me by a German of a 
middle-aged woman, a young married woman and a 
girl, together, receiving the news that our men were 
vacating their village shortly. " A good thing, too ! " 
said the elderly woman ; " H'm," was all that the 
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young married woman remarked with assumed in- 
difference ; " Shame ! " exclaimed the girl in- 
dignantly. 

On one occasion I had arranged for a few Military 
Police to be present at a big football match at 
Diiren between two well-known German teams, in aid 
of widows and orphans of fallen soldiers. I knew 
that a large number of soldiers would be present, and 
feared that some of them might be too demonstrative 
in their criticism of German football. At the last 
moment the President of the local football club 
called on me and told me that the local German 
police could not provide any men to keep the ground, 
and asked, most humbly, whether my men would 
kindly assist. Eighteen of my " attached " police 
volunteered. There were about six thousand spec- 
tators, and the eighteen smart Highlanders, working 
in couples, had no difficulty in keeping the line, and 
made a great impression on the crowd by the firm- 
ness and dignity with which they performed their 
duties. As for the soldier-spectators, they were 
astonished, as I was, by the excellence of the play, 
occasionally applauding as they might have done at 
a big match at home ; moreover, they bought books 
of songs sold by young women for the benefit of the 
charitable object, often paying well above the nomi- 
nal price. Among the law-abiding portion of the 
population our MiUtary Pohce, particularly the 
mounted branch, were both respected and admired, 
and with none were they more popular than with the 
German poUce, whom they often helped in " tight 
corners." My then far too little force at Diiren 
was kept busy from morning to night, sometimes 
until the small hours of the morning, patrolling 
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streets, searching houses and on detective work. 
Our Uttle prison was generally nearly full of civilians 
awaiting trial, and we had a very interesting museum 
of arms and ammunition which we seized from time 
to time, or were voluntarily brought in in the early 
days of the Occupation. But not long after our 
first arrival in the Rhine area things settled down, 
and police work was no longer so strenuous, so far as 
the population was concerned. 

Many of the townsfolk of Diiren came to me with 
troubles of various kinds, a few with complaints 
against British soldiers, with which I had to deal, 
others with troubles which it was beyond my power 
to alleviate, such as the following : A German woman 
asked to see me personally. " Yes, what is it ? " I 
asked. " One of your soldiers has got my daughter 
into trouble," she said. " Surely that may be her 
fault as well as his," I observed. " I wouldn't mind," 
she continued, " but you see, Herr Major, when the 
child is born, it won't be able to understand me when 
I talk German to it." I had occasion to ask another 
woman whether she happened to know to what 
regiment a soldier, who she had alleged robbed her, 
belonged. " The Middlesex Regiment," she replied 
with confidence. " But there are no men of the 
Middlesex Regiment anywhere near here," I pointed 
out. " I am sure I'm right," she insisted, " I know 
a little English, and understand the meaning of 
' Middlesex.' He wore a short sort of skirt." 
Then I realised that he was a Highlander. 

Before I had " cleared up " quite to my satisfac- 
tion at Diiren, I was ordered to Cologne to take over 
what was regarded as a more important job — the 
charge of the Civil Permit Office, from which we 
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controlled the entry into and leaving British Oc- 
cupied Territory by Germans. It was a big organi- 
zation. At that time the staff consisted of six other 
officers and nine lady ofi&cers of the " Wacs," all 
speaking German, several non-commissioned officers 
and about 150 Germans, from Assessors and Regis- 
trars down to ordinary writers, also several German 
police regulating queues outside the Chief Permit 
Office, and at the railway station where every pas- 
senger had to produce a permit. For several months 
the daily number of visitors at the Chief Permit 
Office averaged over a thousand, we received daily 
about 2,500 applications for permits and issued 
about 1,900, the remainder of the applications 
being refused for one reason or another. Well over 
a hundred telegrams were sent out every day. 
The restrictions served three purposes. Obj ectionable 
characters — we had a huge " black list " — were 
prevented coming in from other parts of Germany, 
congestion on railways— then in indifferent working 
order — ^was obviated, and overcrowding in our 
Territory, where there was a serious shortage of food 
and living accommodation, was minimized. 

In connection with this work one had an interesting 
experience of the ingenuity and industrious deter- 
mination of the German character, also of their 
indifference to the risks they ran in attaining their 
object by irregular means. At one time we had 
nearly a dozen arrested every day for obtaining 
permits by false pretences, trying to evade examina- 
tion posts, or forging, or obtaining forged passes. 
We had a little " lock-up " of our own in Cologne 
station, where persons arrested were detained for 
further examination. Most of them were sentenced 
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to terms of imprisonment, and many of these were 
persons of quite respectable position, although some 
were " suspects." At one time there were three 
well-known so-called " British Permit Offices " doing 
a profitable trade outside our Territory, and there- 
fore beyond our jurisdiction, selling spurious passes 
at five to ten times the fee charged for proper permits. 
Diisseldorf had the biggest institution of the kind. 
I communicated with the Diisseldorf police, and they 
courteously acceded to my suggestion that they should 
take action on the ground that money was being 
obtained from German citizens by false pretences, 
many of the victims being subsequently arrested by 
us. The permit-monger was arrested, and sentenced 
to a much longer term of imprisonment than any of 
our Summary Court Officers would probably have 
given him. There was a good illustration of German 
thoroughness in the imitation of our printing and 
paper and the forgery of our official stamp and of my 
signature, but there was invariably some slight 
defect by which the fraud was detected. For 
instance, the imitation of our square stamp was a 
sixteenth of an inch narrower than the original — 
a very minute defect, but quite enough for the eagle- 
eye of the remarkably acute men of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, who examined the permits at 
Cologne station. Apart from this duty, the H.A.C. 
supplied some of the best " provost agents " 
(detectives) that I ever met. They were men of 
superior intellect and, if they did not already know 
German, managed to acquire sufficient of the 
language for their purpose in a surprisingly short 
time. Scotland Yard would have been fortunate 
if they could have obtained their services, but 
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most of them had good positions awaiting them in 
civil life. 

Among many interesting Germans with whom my 
duties as Permit Officer brought me into contact was 
Captain Schwink, of the General Staff, who, with two 
other German officers, was appointed by the Berlin 
War Office to Cologne for special duties in connection 
with the carrying out of certain conditions under the 
terms of the Armistice. Schwink was of the very 
best type of Prussian officer, a gentleman and a great 
admirer of the higher qualities of the British Army, 
often expressing enthusiastically his admiration of 
the patriotism which produced an enormous army of 
Volunteers before conscription came into force. Owing 
to a particular occasion on which he afforded certain 
facilities, as required by the Treaty, to our Staff, 
without reference to Berlin he was called on to 
resign, and, after eighteen years' service, he had 
to start life afresh. A number of ex-German officers, 
and some actually serving, gave a farewell supper in 
his honour in Cologne, and two of our officers, in- 
cluding myself, with whom Schwink had been 
officially associated, were invited. It was a very 
interesting occasion ; the guest of honour proposed 
the health of the two British guests in a speech which 
was remarkable not only for the sentiments expressed, 
but for rhetoric and eloquence such as would have 
made a great impression even in the House of 
Commons. In referring to the manner in which he 
had been treated by British Staff Officers in Cologne, 
he gave, for the benefit of the other German officers 
present, an interpretation of the English word 
" sportsmanlike," which, for its lucidity and com- 
prehension, apart from its appreciation of a peculiarly 
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British characteristic, was a masterpiece of analysis 
and phraseology. I was fortunate, both at Diiren 
and Cologne, in being billeted on a German gentle- 
man inteUigently and appreciatively interested in 
our country. The one, Herr Philipp Schoeller, 
the millionaire manufacturer, of Diiren, had a son 
at Cambridge just before the War broke out, who 
afterwards, as a fijdng officer, met Englishmen on 
less friendly terms. Herr Gerlach, at Cologne, 
knew England nearly as well as I do, and India, 
where he had travelled widely, far better. I en- 
joyed many an interesting conversation with both, 
to say nothing of hospitality, the sentiment of which 
I fully appreciated. 



Chapter XVII 

LAST ARMY IMPRESSIONS 

Few civilians have had better opportunities than I 
have had for a close acquaintance with the British 
Army, apart from my duties during the War, but 
in the Rhine Army I learnt much that surprised me. 
For instance, on taking over provost duties in Ger- 
many, I expected to find that War conditions had 
nearly killed the old craze for red tape which 
characterized the Army in peace time. On the 
contrary, I found the effectual performance of police 
duties seriously impaired by the slavishly observed 
rules of " channels of communication," such as I had 
not experienced in England. In several cases when 
prompt action by the Military Police would have 
probably resulted in the perpetrators of serious 
offences being arrested, the information was received 
" through the usual channels " too late for any action 
to be taken. I recall attending a conference of 
Staff Officers at Diiren in the course of which re- 
ference was made, incidentally, to a recent theft of 
horses from barracks in my area. I remarked that 
I thought it must have been from some other bar- 
racks, as I knew nothing of it. " Oh, it will come 
through to you in due course," said a very superior 
staff officer quite seriously. The report from the 
CO. concerned reached me " in the usual course," 
four days after the horses had been stolen ! 
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Later on, when I was in charge of the issue of 
travelling permits at Cologne an application reached 
me from a peasant's widow in one of the outlying 
villages for a permit for her son to come into Oc- 
cupied Territory to attend his father's funeral. The 
poor woman had not read the regulations, so did not 
know that she should apply direct to a local provost 
officer, who would telephone me for the required 
pass. She lodged the application with the nearest 
military officer, who happened to be a young captain 
who had not troubled to read the regulations. He 
" in the usual course " forwarded the application to 
his Battalion Headquarters, from which it was 
forwarded to the Brigade Headquarters, from there 
to Divisional Headquarters, and from there to 
General Headquarters, who forwarded it to me. 
When I received it the man had been buried exactly 
fourteen days. I know of another somewhat similar 
case, but concerning a British soldier who died on 
detachment duty. The subaltern in command of 
the detachment, not daring to depart from slavish 
custom, instead of wiring or telephoning, as he ought 
to have done, to the Chief Engineer for a coffin to be 
supplied, or for the authority to have it made locally, 
applied to his Company Headquarters. From there 
it travelled by four channels of communication before 
it reached the C.E., who received it sixteen days after 
the man's death. 

The best case in this respect affected myself, and 
might have been a matter of life or death. In April, 
1919, when I was Provost Officer at Diiren, some 
bright " Intelligence Officer " believed that he had 
discovered a plot by which a band of Bolshevist 
Germans had decided to attack and kill certain 
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particularly active British Officers — provost officers, 
in particular — ^when isolated in their billets on a 
certain night. A doubly " secret " warning was 
sent out by G.H.Q. for the information of all con- 
cerned. Thanks to the stereotyped system of com- 
munication, and the Staff brain not conceiving it 
possible to depart from it, I received my warning 
" through the usual channels " three days after the 
night on which it was believed that I might be 
attacked ! It was conveyed to me by Colonel 
Sir Thomas Pilkington, " Area Commandant " of 
Diiren, in the garden of the house at which we both 
had our mess. He appreciated the humour of the 
incident, as I did, and at the moment another officer 
happening to pass with a camera, snapshotted us, 
having no idea of the serious (?) nature of our con- 
versation. One recalls a remark attributed to a 
German General : " We Germans applied our know- 
ledge of strategy, our scientific inventions, our great 
machinery of organisation and our manhood to 
winning the War, and we lost it ; the British did 
everything they could to lose the War by muddUng, 
and won it." 

After being accustomed to a high standard of 
military discipline in an English garrison I was 
astonished on arriving in Germany, particularly in 
Cologne, to find a state of slackness which one could 
not have believed possible in the British Army, 
particularly where one would have thought it desir- 
able to impress the inhabitants with respect for an 
Army of Occupation. The wholesale use of Army 
motors for private purposes (theoretically quite 
irregular) must have cost the country a large amount 
in petrol, and certainly interfered with military duty. 
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In this connection I recall a very remarkable military 
order, apparently the product of some facetious staff 
officer. It drew attention to the irregular use of 
Army cars for private purposes, and forbidding it — • 
except in certain cases ; and the exceptions were so 
exhaustive that the order itself was nullified. By 
the way, when the Bishop of Leicester came over to 
Cologne to confirm young soldiers, a car was very 
properly placed at his disposal, and, one afternoon, 
when he was due to leave G.H.Q. for the Confirma- 
tion Service, it was found that it had been "borrowed" 
by a young staff officer to take him to a race meeting, 
and the Bishop arrived very late for his service. 
As an instance of how easily distorted reports were 
circulated over there : Not long after we had 
finished dinner in our mess, the evening that the 
Bishop of Leicester dined with us, officers at the 
Club were telling one another that Alfred Lester 
(the comedian) was in Cologne and had been dining 
at G.H.Q. Mess ; and everyone was hoping that he 
would give a " show " in the Club the following 
evening. 

In the first month of my time in Cologne, I saw 
more drunken officers (on the streets, in cabarets, 
and even in the Club) than I had seen in the course 
of my more than three years' provost duty in 
England in an area including three times as many 
troops as there were in and near Cologne. One day 
a flashy young German woman appeared before the 
Handelsgericht (something like our County Court) 
in respect of a debt to a wine-merchant. It trans- 
pired that in a short period she had ordered 40,000 
marks worth of so-called " champagne." When 
asked by the Judge what she had done with so much 
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wine, she said, " Young English officers drink it at 
my place " ; and what filthy concoctions these young 
fools must have imbibed while imagining that they 
were " seeing fife," and probably while playing cards ! 
Her house was not put out of bounds. 

Although the attitude of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Military Governor towards the population 
was thoroughly English in its spirit of tolerance and 
justice, many cases of officers and other ranks of a 
bad type taking brutal advantage of the force behind 
them were treated as offences of no importance, if 
dealt with at all. Towards the end of 1919 the 
officers of a certain mess, the night before their unit 
left Germany, smashed up the very costly furniture of 
the rooms allotted to them in the house of a German 
gentleman who had done all in his power for their 
comfort. So far as I could ascertain, no action was 
taken, except that the owner of the furniture was 
compensated at the expense of the public with a 
sum equal to about one-fifth of the damage. 

About the same time a German policeman on duty 
in a public park in Cologne was shot dead in cold 
blood by a drunken English soldier, who managed to 
escape ; and seven days elapsed before a description 
of the man was circulated. Consequently, he got 
away. An officer, well known for his extravagant 
behaviour — and of very influential connections — 
committed a brutal assault, which might have proved 
fatal, on an elderly German in the street. No 
evidence of provocation of any kind was forthcoming, 
but he was merely allowed to relinquish his com- 
mission. A younger officer deliberately killed a 
German boy in a village, also without provocation. 
He was tried by Court Martial and sentenced 
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to be cashiered and to a term of imprisonment, 
but the latter portion of the sentence was " washed 
out " so he practically got off free — ^he was of a 
type which would not feel the disgrace of being 
cashiered. 

At Cologne one saw plenty of examples of that 
tradition of the British Army that no officer should 
hold more than one appointment at a time, however 
easily and sometimes advantageously two or more 
jobs might be worked together. The multiplication 
of minor staff appointments, many of them keeping 
the holder (paid at staff rate) employed on an average 
an hour or two per day, would have provided useful 
and welcome material to Army Reformers in and 
out of Parliament. Here is a good instance : One 
day I asked a young captain, apparently employed 
at G.H.Q., what his particular job was. He replied 
that he had no idea, that he had been sent out three 
weeks previously to report to G.H.Q. and that he 
was still waiting to know what he had to do. 

One of the outstanding and peculiar features of 
the Rhine Army was the extraordinary number of 
women, wearing an infinite variety of military 
uniforms and badges, whom the War Office provided 
— presumably as partners for senior officers at the 
innumerable dances which relieved the monotony 
of military duties. Many of these ladies had duties 
of some kind which justified some sort of uniform, 
but there was one unit, if it could be so described, 
known among ribald subalterns as " The Dancing 
Dervishes," composed of young women who specialized 
in dancing and for the purpose wore, most incon- 
sistently, a sort of V.A.D. nurses' uniform. Their 
raison d'Stre was to entertain soldiers, but officers 
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figured conspicuously among their partners. Briga- 
diers had the best of it, but a major, particularly a 
temporary Guards major, was tolerated. There was 
a story of a conversation said to have been over- 
heard between two " Dervishes " who had just 
arrived at Cologne and had not mastered the in- 
tricacies of military rank. " I danced with no one 
below a major last night," said one ; and the other, 
thinking to score, retorted, " I danced twice with a 
sergeant-major." But these young women worked 
hard, were always cheery, and looked well in their 
becoming attire. Before they were disbanded they 
must have had "the time of their lives" — until the 
arrival of officers' wives and daughters from England. 
I, and others, could write much more, and with sur- 
prising details, about that remarkable period on the 
Rhine between December, 1918, and May, 1920, 
often referred to as the " Cologne Carnival." Doubt- 
less, the striking contrast in certain respects between 
the British Garrison of the Rhine at that time and a 
Garrison in the British Isles or India might be 
attributable to abnormal conditions, to a sudden 
reaction after the continual strain of active service 
and its attendant severity of discipline. 

As regards the Army in general, many of us lay- 
men were surprised, in the course of our service, to 
find that even in war the value of " influence " was 
as great as, I think greater than in peace time. In 
my limited sphere of experience I could trace many 
appointments of incompetent persons to " soft jobs " 
to influential relatives. Numbers of men with no 
miUtary training escaped the risks of real soldiering 
by getting pitchforked straight into high appoint- 
ments over the heads of officers who had served their 
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country well before and during the War. I recall a 
typical case : A young man, whom no one could 
possibly have turned into a useful combatant officer, 
having got a commission in a unit in which he was 
found useless for regimental purposes, was given 
nominal command of a small camp formed for a 
special purpose in one of the Home Counties. 
Things there got into a terrible muddle, and he left 
the garrison, saying airily that he should go to the 
War Office and get a better appointment. It was 
well-known that he possessed powerful influence in a 
certain quarter ; and, after obtaining a job Overseas 
at a safe distance from the firing-line, he retired with 
the rank of Brigadier-General ! There was another 
typical and much-discussed case of a young man, 
with a very attractive and determined wife, who, 
although found physically fit twice for Overseas 
service, was kept back and given a soft job in 
England. Each step of his rapid promotion seemed 
to coincide with one of the several occasions when the 
attention of the authorities was called to the case. 
However, he did not succeed in rising beyond the 
rank of full Colonel, with a special rate of pay. 
There were many hundreds of such cases. 

There was a particularly interesting case in con- 
nection with the Army of Occupation. At a point 
where he would not possibly serve any definite 
purpose, there was stationed quite alone a young 
staff captain, who had received his appointment — 
whatever it was — direct from the War Office, and 
claimed to be independent of any authority in the 
Rhine Army. We knew that he was not connected 
with " Secret Service," and the mystery of his ap- 
pointment excited curiosity and amusement. It 
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happened that somehow he had obtained an Army 
car, on which he asserted his dignity by " joy rides," 
and that it required new tyres, for which he sent a 
requisition to G.H.Q. Sanction had to be obtained 
from the " Financial Adviser " — a shrewd officer 
who had sought information in vain about the owner 
of the car, and the War Office was communicated 
with in order to ascertain whether the staff captain 
was entitled to a car, as the nature of his appoint- 
ment was unknown, with the result that the " ap- 
pointment" was promptly "washed out" and the 
holder demobilized. In the latter part of 1920 all 
temporary officers of the Rhine Army, except those 
employed on technical work, or who could speak 
German fluently, were very properly demobilized. 
But some known to have special influence — what in 
the French Army is appropriately known as " un 
piston" — were retained, notably one who was by 
no means "indispensable." The only ground of his 
retention was that he was " German speaking." His 
knowledge of the language was such that the waiters 
in the Club could not understand him when he 
insisted on talking his particular " German," in spite 
of their fluent knowledge of English. The actual 
reason of his being allowed to stay on was well known 
and was astounding. Until some strong Secretary of 
State for War in defiance of the Army Council insists 
on the proper punishment of " protectors," as they 
are known in the German Army, such scandals must 
continue. 

But these unpleasant incidents by no means pre- 
ponderate in my impressions of khaki. A great love 
of the British soldier, as I have known him, stands 
out above all else. Now, to my great sorrow, I have 
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said good-bye to the Army — I fear for ever, as I am 
not likely to find any branch of the service which will 
accept young men of over sixty years as recruits. It 
has been a very satisfactory finish to a long life of 
divers forms of activity, but not always of pleasure. 
In these reminiscences I have not referred to tragedies 
which interest only myself and those immediately 
concerned. The " ups " have nearly compensated 
for the " downs," and an instinctive sense of humour 
and of the joy of living has helped me through. I 
may appear to be a merely superficial observer of 
life, but this book is not intended to be serious, or I 
might have written much on the decay of religion 
and morals, the threatened gradual disappearance of 
that fine old institution of ours, the " English 
Gentleman," and the evolution of the young woman 
of the " upper class," which has resulted in the 
production of that dreadful London type that may 
be described as the " semi-demi-mondaine." 



Postscript 

POLICE SERVICE ON THE POLISH 
FRONTIER 

When I finished my last chapter I had almost 
reconciled myself to the apparently inevitable, to 
acknowledging that I was too old in the opinion of 
others, but by no means in my own, to hope for any 
more very active form of employment, military or 
other, and I had formulated plans for settling down 
on the Dorsetshire coast with conditions that would 
combine work with a more or less outdoor life. I have 
had no settled home for sixteen years. But shortly 
after the manuscript of these reminiscences (exclud- 
ing this supplement) was in the publisher's hands, 
I found myself, at forty-eight hours' notice, on my 
way to the "Wild East" of Prussia, as "Control 
Officer" of the " Inter- Allied Police of Upper Silesia." 
Consequently publication of this book was post- 
poned until I could add a postscript on what promised 
to prove one of my most interesting experiences. 

Two days after reporting to the British Commis- 
sioner of the " Inter- Allied Commission of Upper 
Silesia " at Oppeln, I was in charge of a particularly 
interesting and troublesome Police "Hunderschaft," 
otherwise "Area," bounded on the East by about 30 
miles of Polish frontier, with some hundred and 
seventy men of a uniquely constituted police force, 
officers and other ranks, being half Germans, half 
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Upper Silesian Poles, all sworn to neutrality which 
so far has been strictly observed as human nature 
would permit in view of the bitter feeling between the 
two elements of the population of Upper Silesia. 
Later on I was transferred to another frontier area, 
in Pless, still more troublesome. The men are — at 
the time of writing they are not yet disbanded — 
armed with carbines, revolvers and swords, and a 
most important part of the equipment is the big 
motor lorries which stand always ready, day and 
night, to carry parties of police out to places from 
which serious trouble is reported. The position of us 
Control Officers, British, French and Italian, and of 
the police, was peculiar in that we were not serving 
— often risking our lives — for our own, or any particu- 
lar country, but for three countries, in which the 
police themselves had no interest, and against whom 
most of them had been fighting in the War. 

Our duties were mainly to keep the peace between 
the opposing factions — Germans and German Poles — 
previous to, and on the day of the plebiscite which 
was to guide the Allies in the disposal of the 
country. But marauding gangs of Polish bandits 
and the smuggling of arms over the frontier from 
Poland occupied most of our time and attention, 
particularly at night. And I shall not forget those 
nights of patrolling by motor in the winter months, 
in, I forget how many degrees of frost, sometimes held 
up by a snow-drift, sometimes in a blizzard emanating 
from Siberia. Apropos the weather, a grant of 
"Winter Clothing Allowance" was made to all 
persons employed by the Inter-Allied Commission, 
with the exception of Police Officers, who happened to 
be practically the only members whose duties 
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required them to be exposed to the bitter cold at 
night on long motor drives in exposed positions and 
in all weathers. That was, of course, only an 
official joke, in which we Police Officers saw nothing 
very funny. 

Those gangs of bandits stopped at nothing. 
Some were merely employed by paid organisers of 
the Polish Party to intimidate the Germans by acts 
of brutal violence. Others were out for spoil, never 
hesitating to kill if they could not attain their object 
otherwise. For instance, on the 30th December I 
and all my police at Headquarters who were not on 
regular duty, had just sat down to a special supper 
to celebrate the Christmas season, when a telephone 
message was received from an outlying village on 
the railway line that bandits were attacking a house 
occupied by a German. Off we all went to the 
railway station, we commandeered a locomotive and 
a truck, and, on reaching the house, found that the 
bandits had bolted, leaving three corpses on the 
floor of the hving room. Because the owner of the 
house could not hand over a sum of money — about 
£5 in English value — which he was supposed to have, 
but had not received that day, the brutes had riddled 
him, his son and his young daughter with bullets, 
and had not been content with merely murdering the 
girl. It was a nasty sight. There was one particular 
band which specialized in way-laying persons on the 
roads at night and depriving them of most of their 
wearing apparel — ^very unpleasant to the victims in 
the winter time. My police facetiously nick-named 
this gang "Die Entkleidungs Kommission" ("The 
Unclothing Commission,") the "Kleidungs Kom- 
mission" ("The Clothing Commission") having been 
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an important Government Department regulating 
the supply of clothing to the German population 
during the War. We eventually raided a house in 
which we arrested the ringleaders of this gang and 
discovered an enormous store of old clothing, ranging 
from men's overcoats to women's petticoats. Our 
searches for arms were always interesting, and often 
exciting, generally at night, and sometimes success- 
ful. Polish wedding parties were happy hunting 
grounds. Some two hundred persons of both sexes 
would be dancing at about lo p.m. in the public 
room of a village when the house would be surrounded 
by a cordon of police, and other police entered the 
room, the of&cer calling out " Hands up ! Men to the 
right, women to the left," and the order having been 
obeyed, every man is searched before he can pass a 
pistol, if he has one, to a woman. The scene is 
picturesque, as the women wear the old-fashioned 
peasant's costume of white relieved by multi- 
coloured shawls and sashes, with quaint head-dresses. 
Wedding parties among the Polish miners and farm 
workers in Upper Silesia frequently end in quarrels 
and fights. It was estimated when I took over my 
first area that every six weddings produced one 
murder. 

Occasionally some of my patrols got "engaged" 
with gangs, but, as the shooting was mostly in the 
dark and the "enemy" readily took to flight, 
casualties were not common, but in the course of a 
few months two of my police were killed and several 
badly wounded. The risk run by us Control Officers 
was mainly in the possibility of being ambushed 
when motoring at night, and fired at in the dark. 
I experienced only three attempts of this kind, all of 
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which failed. Driving along miles of road at night 
with a dense forest on each side, one had to be 
always ready with one's revolver. There were 
deliberate attempts to kill particular officers, gener- 
ally Britishers. One of these, a captain of the 
Middlesex Regiment, was known to be "marked." 
One night he was driving with one of his German 
Police Officers when the car was attacked, and the 
EngUshman escaped, but the German got three 
bullets into him ; happily after a long time in hos- 
pital he is still alive. One day I received "secret" 
information that there was a plot to kidnap me and 
my two German officers and convey us by motor 
over the frontier to Poland. Nothing happened, and 
a week or two later I drove in my car into Poland 
with one of my German officers and lunched at a 
little so-called "hotel" and afterwards bought 
picture post-cards in the town, without being 
arrested, or even molested. This was "irregular.' 
if not dangerous. Sometimes we had to deal with 
an epidemic of outrages on a particular night, and 
with consequent panics among the Germans in 
isolated villages where we had no police detach- 
ments. It was pathetic when, after the whole of our 
reserve at Headquarters were exhausted, one received 
from some outlying village a telephone message to 
the effect : " Please send police here at once, our lives 
are in danger," to have to reply, " I am sorry, I have 

no police left here, but I will instruct the post at , " 

which might be five miles from the scene of the 
trouble. One of my bugbears was what was known 
as "General Haller's Army," which, it was three 
times reported, was assembling over the Polish 
frontier to march into Upper Silesia. Twice I went 
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out with from 20 to 30 police to "feel for" it, but 
without success. It proved to be, at that time at 
any rate, a mere phantom army. 

But the real trouble came after the Plebiscite, 
which passed off quietly, — thanks to the tact and 
efficiency of the police — on the 20th March. On 
the 23rd March, a number of Poles in the frontier 
villages of my area (then in Pless) attempted a 
general rising in force. Four of my police posts, 
of half Germans, half German Poles, were sur- 
rounded by large parties of Poles, mostly armed, 
who demanded that the German police should hand 
over their arms, which, I regret to record, they did, 
because their Polish comrades did not support them. 
The same day German houses were attacked and the 
occupants maltreated. In one, a big farm house 
occupied by a widow and three daughters, with 
whom I was acquainted, the women were brutally 
flogged. On the next day I was warned that unless 
five Germans, who had taken an active part in Ger- 
man propaganda before the Plebiscite, were not 
ordered out of the town, where I had niy Headquarters 
(Nikolai) by 6 p.m. a body of about a thousand 
miners, many of whom I knew were armed, would 
march on the town. The Germans were not ordered 
out, and as I had only about fifty police in the town 
I rang up the Headquarters of the Commission at 
Oppeln, and, thanks to the promptitude of the 
British Commissioner, Colonel Percival, and his 
Chief of Staff, Lieut. -Col. Tidbury — the latter drove 
over, about 70 miles, to study the situation — a troop 
of French Cavalry arrived early next morning and 
the "attack" was postponed. A day later two 
companies of the 135th Italian Infantry marched 
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in, a "State of Siege" was declared, and the danger- 
ous Poles were over-awed, and the whole country 
around became comparatively peaceful for the time, 
By the way, I recall, as one of my last impressions, 
a delightful evening, as guest of Captain Gratiano, 
the Officer Commanding the Italian troops in the 
town and his officers in their mess, also the very 
prompt and effective assistance which they rendered 
to my police in a very critical situation. 

My experiences were not altogether devoid of 
what the playwright calls "comic relief." One 
night, driving with the District Commissioner into a 
village in consequence of a report of disturbances, 
we called on the "Gemeinde Vorsteher" (the 
"headman" of the village) for information. After 
we had knocked at the door his wife opened a 
window above and told us that we could not see her 
husband, as he was "having his annual bath" — 
presumably an important celebration. Another 
night, when there was a lot of trouble about, includ- 
ing a murder, and only one policeman was left in 
barracks, a man rang up from an outlying village and 
told me that his daughter had eloped that afternoon 
with a man and was believed to be in my town. 
Would I find her and send her back ? I replied that 
my police were all engaged in far more important 
duties elsewhere. But I went round to the only 
cafe in the town, found the girl, and, after providing 
for her safe custody for the night, sent her home next 
morning. 

The first of the several occasions when I, con- 
trary to orders, crossed the frontier into Poland, I 
was surprised to find that the Polish sentry, usually 
posted on the other side of the bridge, was not there. 
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I walked to a farmhouse a few hundred yards away 
and asked the farmer where the man was, as I pro- 
posed to negotiate my passage into his territory. 
I discovered that he was in bed in the farm house, as 
it was bitterly cold and he was not provided with a 
great coat. I had him out — ^his rifle was slung over 
his shoulder with a piece of string — and told him 
that I had passed his post and proposed going 
further, and, after I had presented him with German 
marks representing about 3s. in English money, he 
remarked that it represented a month's pay, and that 
he hoped I would come often. Then he returned to 
his bed. The language difficulty frequently asserted 
itself. On one occasion I had to discuss measures 
for protecting a certain mine with two Italian 
officers in charge of a military post in a village. 
Neither of them could speak English, French or 
German, but my always resourceful German captain, 
who was with me, discovered an Italian soldier who 
could speak French. I cannot speak French very 
fluently, and the German officer could, so he trans- 
lated all I had to say in German to the soldier in 
French, who translated it into Italian, and thus 
we managed to " carry on." I had very little use 
for English in connection with my duties. I served 
under a French general (" Chef de Police "), his 
local representative, the Chief of the " Group " to 
which my area belonged, being an Italian major. 
I received orders usually in French, and issued my 
orders and carried on most of my correspondence in 
German, often having to have important police orders 
translated into Polish. Many of the Upper Silesian 
Poles of the poorer classes did not understand 
anything but Pohsh, and I sometimes had to employ 
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an interpreter for them. I could never understand 
how several British, French and Italian " PoUce 
Control Officers " managed to " run " their jobs 
with little or no knowledge of German, or why they 
were appointed. As a matter of fact, they did not 
" run " it, but had to depend on the German or 
Polish captains. I received my pay from an 
Italian adjutant, part in German marks, part in 
American dollars by cheque on a French bank ! 

Now I am back in England, because (really) " urgent 
private affairs " necessitated my presence here for 
a few weeks ; and, incidentally, I am trying to pick 
up the Enghsh news of the past six months, as 
during that period I seldom saw an English news- 
paper, most of the few which were posted to me 
never reaching their destination. This was probably 
owing to what has become almost a craze in Germany, 
the desire to learn English, and German Post Office 
officials having sons and daughters seeking inexpensive 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the language. 

Since my return disturbances have broken out 
prematurely in Upper Silesia, such as, but more 
serious than what I prophecied would occur about a 
month hence. The himiiliation of the British and 
Italian members of the Inter- Allied Commission by a 
Polish rabble, including many of the Inter-Allied 
Police — about the instigation of which I have lately 
written in plain language in the London Press — is 
appalling in the eyes of all who know a little more 
than I have thought it wise to write at present. 
When the people of this Country are acquainted with 
the whole story they will not easily forget it. 
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